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Although  in  recent  years  several  important  works  on 
Djnazoios  have  been  published  in  England,  yet  none  have 
been  issued  which  seem  to  fill  the  r6le  contemplated  in  this 
book.  In  its  composition  we  have  started  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary conceptions,  so  that  any  Student  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  Equilibrium  and  with  the  notation  of 
the  Calculus  can  commence  the  Treatise  without  requiring 
the  previous  study  of  any  other  work  on  the  subject.  The 
first  half  contains  a  tolerably  full  treatment  of  what  is 
usually  styled  the  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.  The  latter  half 
treats  of  the  Kinematics  and  Kinetics  of  Eigid  Bodies ;  and 
throughout  we  have  kept  the  practical  nature  of  the  subject 
in  vieWy  and  have,  in  general,  avoided  purely  fancy  problems. 
In  an  early  chapter  we  have  introduced  and  elucidated 
the  general  principle  of  Work  or  Energy,  and  have  given 
subsequently  a  more  complete  treatment  of  this  great 
principle,  illustrating  it  by  a  brief  application  to  the 
theory  of  Thermodynamics.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
we  have  b6rrowed  largely  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy;   Eouth's  Rigid  Dynamics;   Schell's  Theorie  der 
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Bewegung  und  der  Kritfte  ;  and  ClauBius'  Mechanical  Theofy  of 
Heat;  our  aim  having  been  simply  to  enable  the  Student  to 
acquire  as  easily  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  the  subjeot  of 
which  we  treat. 

In  this  Edition  we  have  carefully  revised  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  rearranged  the  entire  Work.  In  doing  so  we 
have  developed,  and  in  some  cases  rewritten,  many  por- 
tions of  the  subject,  more  especially  that  on  generalized 
coordinates  in  connexion  with  Lagrange^s  and  Hamilton's 
methods.  We  have  also  exhibited  the  general  theory  of 
small  oscillations  in  a  new  form,  and  one  which  we  hope 
will  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  Student. 

To  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  Dynamics  to 
its  highest  development,  the  perusal  of  the  great  treatise  of 
Thomson  and  Tait,  as  also  that  of  Eouth,  will,  we  hope,  be 
facilitated  by  using  the  present  Work  as  an  introduction. 

We  may  add  that  to  the  latter  writer  our  obligations, 
as  the  reader  will  find,  have  been  largely  increased  in  this 
Edition. 


Trikitt  CoLLseE, 
May,  1889. 
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DYNAMICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VELOCITY. 

1.  Matter. — We  give  the  name  of  matter  to  that  which 
exclusively  oocupies  space,  and  which  we  regard  as  the 
permanent  cause  of  anj  of  our  sensations.  Portions  of 
matter  which  are  bounded  in  eveiy  direction  are  called  bodies. 
Every  body  has  necessarily  a  determinate  volume,  and  an 
external  form  or  surface ;  and  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist, 
in  space. 

A  portion  of  matter  indefinitely  small  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions is  called  a  material  particle.  Every  body  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  an  indefinitely  great  number  of 
particles.  The  name  oi  force  is  given  to  any  cause  which 
produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  motion  in  matter.  The  branch 
of  Mechanics  which  treats  of  motion  produced  in  a  body  by 
the  action  of  force  is  commonly  called  JDynamics. 

We  commence  with  the  consideration  of  motion  in  itself, 
without  any  regard  to  its  cause. 

2.  Motion,  Velocity. — When  a  body  continually 
changes  its  position  in  space,  it  is  said  to  be  in  motion; 
and  the  rate  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  any  of  its 
points  at  any  instant  is  called  the  velocity  of  the  point  at 
that  instant. 

The  motion  of  a  point  is  said  to  be  rectilinear  or  curvilinear 
acoording  as  its  path  is  a  right  line  or  curved. 

In  the  case  of  curvilinear  motion,  the  direction  of  motion 
of  a  particle  at  any  instant  is  that  of  the  tangent  to  its  path, 
drawn  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  moving  particle  at  the 
instant. 
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2  Velocity. 

3.  Metleii  ef  Translatlen. — If  all  the  points  of  a  rigid 
body  move,  at  eaoh  instant,  in  parallel  directions,  the  body  is 
said  to  have  a  motion  of  translation  only ;  and  the  motion  of 
the  body  is  completely  determined  when  that  of  any  one  of  its 
points  is  known.  It  is  usual,  in  this  case,  to  take  its  centre 
of  mass  aa  the  point  whose  motion  determines  that  of  the 
body. 

In  our  earlier  chapters,  whenever  we  speak  of  a  rigid 
body  moving,  we  suppose  it  to  have  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion solely,  and  we  consider  its  path  as  that  of  its  centre  of 
mass. 

4.  ITniforin  Metlon,  Velocity. — If  a  point  move  over 
equal  lengths  or  spaces,*  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  however 
short  the  intervals  oe  taken,  its  motion  is  said  to  be  uniform ; 
and  its  velocity  is  measured  by  the  space  descHhed  in  the  unit 
of  time :  this  is  the  same  at  every  instant  so  long  as  the 
motion  continues  uniform. 

A  second  is  usually  adopted  as  the  unit  of  time ;  and,  in 
this  country,  a  foot  as  the  unit  of  length.  Thus,  the  velocity 
of  a  point  which  moves  over  five  feet  in  each  second  is  said  to 
be  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second,  and  is  numerically  denoted 
by  5  ;  and  similarly  in  other  cases.  If  any  other  units  of 
time  and  space  be  adopted,  the  number  which  represents  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  point  will  have  to  be  altered  pro- 
portionally. Thus,  we  speak  of  a  velocity  of  10  miles  an 
hour,  or  100  yards  a  minute,  &c. :  each  of  these  can  be  readily 
expressed  in  feet  per  second,  when  necessaiy. 

The  space,  or  length  of  the  path  described  during  any 
time,  is  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  «,  the  velocity  by  <?,  and 
the  time  estimated  in  seconds  by  t.^  In  the  case  of  uniform 
motion^  the  relation  connecting  these  quantities  can  be  imme- 
diately obtained.  For,  if  the  space  described  in  one  second 
be  represented  by  f ,  that  descrioed  in  two  seconds  is  repre- 
sented by  2vy  that  in  three  seconds  by  3r,  and  that  in  any 
number  {t)  of  seconds  by  et. 


*  The  void  ipace  Ib  employed  in  abbreviation  for  length  of  path  deeoribed. 

t  Unleea  &e  contrary  be  stated,  we  shall  in  all  cases  assume  a  foot  and  a 
second  as  our  units  of  space  and  time,  i,e,  we  shall  regard  i  as  representing 
a  number  of  seconds  or  parts  of  a  second,  and  «  as  a  number  of  feet. 
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Aooordingly  we  have  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion  the 
relation 

«  =  vt.  (1) 

This  formula  evidently  holds  good  whatever  be  the  units 
of  space  and  time,  and  introduces  the  unit  of  velocity  as  that 
of  a  unit  of  space  described  in  a  unit  of  time.  It  is  true  for 
uniform  ourvilineary  as  well  as  rectilinear  motion ;  and  also 
whether  t  represents  a  number  of  seconds,  or  any  part  of  a 
second,  however  small. 

Ag^in,  if  s'  denote  the  space  described  in  the  time  t\  we 
have    /  =  vff    and  hence 

or  the  velocity,  when  uniform,  is  measured  by  the  space  de- 

scribed  during  any  interval  of  time  divided  by  the  number  by 

which  that  time  is  represented. 

This  result  equally  holds  good  if  we  suppose  the  interval  of 

time,  denoted  by  ^  -  ^,  to  become  indefinitely  small ;  in  which 

ft "'  s      ds 
case  the  limiting  value  of  -p — -  or  ~  will  still  represent  the 

V  ^  t      at 

velocity  v. 

EXAKFLES. 

1.  If  a  body,  moving  uniformly,  pass  over  10  miles  in  an  hour,  find  its  ve- 
locity in  feet  per  second.  An$,  14], 

2.  If  a  body,  moving  uniformly  with  a  velocity  of  16  feet  per  second,  pass 
over  100  miles,  find  Uie  time  of  its  motion.  Ana.  9  hrs.  10  min. 

5.  Assuming  that  light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  8™  30",  and  that 
its  velocity  is  180,000  miles  per  second,  calculate  the  distance  of  the  sun. 

Ana.  91,800,000  nules. 

4.  If  a  velocity  of  20  miles  an  hour  be  the  unit  of  velocity,  aad  a  mile  the  y 
unit  ul  space?  find  the  number  which  represents  a  velocity  of  32  feet  per  second. 

Ana.  lj*r. 

6.  Find  in  metres  the  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  equator  arising  from 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Ana.  463. 

5.  ITarlable  Motloii, — If  the  spaces  described  in  equal 
intervals  of  time  be  not  equal,  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
tariabky  and  the  velocity  can  no  longer  be  measured  by  the 
space  actually  described  in  one  second.  The  movable  has, 
however,  at  each  instant  a  certain  definite  velocity  which  is 

b2 
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measured  by  the  space  which  it  would  descnbe  during  a  second^ 
if  it  were  conceived  to  move  uniformly  during  that  time  with  the 
velocity  which  it  has  at  the  instant  under  consideration. 

For  example,  when  we  say  that  a  railway  train  is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  we  mean  that  it  would  pass 
over  40  miles  in  the  hour  if  it  continued  to  move  during  that 
time  with  the  speed  which  it  has  at  the  instant  referred  to. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  no  mdden  changes  of 
velocity,  the  change  in  the  velocity  of  a  movable  in  any  in- 
definitely small  portion  of  time  must  be  itself  indefinitely 
small ;  as  otherwise  the  velocity  would  not  vary  continuously. 
Accordingly,  in  such  cases,  we  may  suppose  the  motion  as 
uniform  during  the  indefinitely  small  time  dt ;  and  we  shall 
have  (as  in  the  last  Article)  for  the  velocity  v  at  any  instant 
the  equation 

^  =  hm.  j^^  =  j^.  (2) 

That  is,  in  all  oases  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  any  instant  is 
measured  by  the  limiting  value  of  the  space  described  in  a 
small  interval  of  time,  divided  by  the  number  which  repre- 
sents that  interval  of  time.  This  method  of  expressing  velo- 
city is  sometimes  concisely  represented  in  the  notation  of 
Newton  by  the  symbol  i. 

6.  Mean  Velocity. — If  a  body  describe  the  space  s  in 
the  time  ^,  then  its  mean  or  avei^age  velocity  during  that  time 

is  represented  by  -,  being  the  velocity  with  which  a  body, 

moving  uniformly,  would  describe  the  same  space  in  the 
time  t.  The  formula  (2)  can  be  immediately  deduced  from 
the  consideration  of  mean  or  average  velocity — for  we  may 
consider  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  any  instant  as  being  its 
mean  velocity  during  an  infinitely  small  interval  of  time; 

whence  we  get,  as  before,  the  relation  «?  =  -r:. 

at 

7.  deometiical  Representatioii  of  a  ITeloclty. 

Uniform  rectilineal  motion  is  completely  determined  when 
the  direction  and  rate  of  motion  are  known.  Hence  the 
velocity  of  a  point  can  be  f  epresented  both  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  a  right  line. 
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Thus,  if  a  point  move  uniformly  in  the  line  OPy  so  as  to 

describe  the  space  OA  in  the  unit     

of  time  (one  second  suppose),  the 

line  OA  may  be  taken  to  repre-     ^  a  p 

sent  the  velocity  of  the  point  both  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion. The  anvtc  head  denotes  the  direction  in  which  the 
motion  takes  place,  namely  from  0  to  A, 

This  method  of  representation  holds  good  also  in  the  case 
of  variable  velocity,  provided  OA  be  the  space  which  the  body 
itould  describe  in  one  second  if  its  velocity  remained  unaltered 
in  magnitude  and  direction  (Art.  5). 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  established  in  Q-eometry, 
if  the  velocity  of  a  particle  moving  from  0  to  P  be  regarded 
as  positwej  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction,  t.  e.  from  P  to  0, 
must  be  regarded  as  negative. 

8.  Kinematics. — ^As  our  ideas  of  motion  and  velocity 
depend  solely  on  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  the  whole 
subject  of  motion  admits  of  being  treated  as  a  branch  of  pure 
Mathematics;  and,  as  such,  heus  been  discussed  in  many 
important  treatises  during  recent  years. 

This  branch  of  Mathematics  is  called  Kinematics*  (from 
xlviiiiiOi  motion),  and  in  it  the  motion  of  a  body  is  discussed 
without  any  reference  to  the  force  or  forces  by  which  the 
motion  is  produced.  Questions  of  the  latter  class,  i.  e.  of 
motion  with  reference  to  force,  belong  to  the  science  of  Dy- 
namics, or  what  is  now  usually  styled  Kinetics. 

The  foregoing  distinction  should  be  observed  by  the 
student,  as  much  indistinctness  of  conception  arises  from  its 
not  being  carefully  kept  in  mind  in  the  study  of  Dynamics. 

In  the  present  treatise  it  is  not  proposed  however  to  divide 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  manner  indicated,  as  to 
do  so  would  require  a  complete  discussion  of  motion  (in- 
cluding rotation  and  kindred  subjects)  before  entering  on  the 
most  elementary  problems  in  Dynamics.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  aid  the  student  towards  obtaining  clear  mechanical 
<x>nceptions  if  he  will  consider  what  part  of  each  problem 

*  Tbe  name  "  Cin^matique  "  was  first  given  to  this  branch  of  Mathematics 
hj  Amp^,  in  his  "  Essai  sur  la  philosophie  des  Sciences,"  1834 
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discussed  belongs  properly  to  the  science  of  Kinematics,  and 
what  to  that  of  Dynamics  or  Kinetics. 

9.  Rest  and  motioii,  RelatlTe. — We  have  defined 
rest  and  motion  with  reference  to  space.  Now  of  space  in 
itself  or  absolute  space  our  senses  take  no  cognizance,  all  that 
we  perceive  being  matter  or  body  as  occupying  or  existing  in 
space ;  but  our  senses  give  us  no  information  as  to  whether 
any  body  occupies  the  same  absolute  position  in  space  during 
successive  intervals  of  time  or  not.  Hence,  of  absolute  rest 
we  can  have  no  perception  or  knowledge ;  and  when  we  say 
that  a  body  is  at  rest  we  mean  that  it  does  not  alter  its  posi- 
tion with  relation  to  other  bodies  which  are  considered  fixed. 
For  instance,  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  are  said  to  be  at 
rest  when  they  do  not  alter  their  position  relatively  to  the 
earth's  surface ;  we  know  however  that  the  earth  has  at  least 
two  distinct  motions,  one  of  rotation  relative  to  its  axis ;  the 
other  around  the  sun,  regarded  as  fixed.  As  our  idea  of  rest 
is  only  relative,  so  also  must  be  our  idea  of  motion  :  thus,  a 
body  is  said  to  be  in  motion  when  it  alters  its  position  with 
respect  to  other  bodies  regarded  as  being  at  rest. 

Hence  all  motions  must  be  considered  as  relative :  for  in- 
stance, when  we  say  that  a  body  is  moving  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  we  mean  that  such  is  its  velocity  relative 
to  a  place  on  the  earth :  its  absolute  velocity  is  inmiensely 
greater,  and  is  obtained  by  combining  this  velocity  with  the 
absolute  velocity  of  the  earth  itself. 

Again,  we  speak  of  the  same  body  as  at  rest^  or  as  in 
motion^  according  as  we  compare  its  position  with  that  of  one 
object  or  of  another.  For  example,  a  person  seated  in  a 
railway  carriage  is  said  to  be  at  rest  relatively  to  the  carriage^ 
and  to  be  in  motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  &c. 

That  a  body  may  be  regarded  as  having  at  the  same  in- 
stant two  or  more  velocities  is  a  matter  of  common  experience : 
for  instance,  if  a  ball  roll  along  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  which  is 
descending  a  river,  we  conceive  the  ball  as  having  simul- 
taneously one  velocity  along  the  deck ;  another,  that  of  the 
vessel  in  the  stream ;  a  third,  that  of  the  river  relatively  to 
its  banks,  &c.  The  velocity  of  the  ball,  relatively  to  the 
earth,  is  got  by  compounding  these  separate  velocities.  We 
proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  this  can  be  done. 
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10.  Compoftltleii  of  ITeloeltles. — Suppose  a  point  to 
move  uniformly,  with  a  velocity  r, 
along  the  line  AB,  while  the  line 
moves  uniformly  parallel  to  itself; 
then  the  point  may  be  regarded  as 
having  the  two  velocities  simulta- 
neously. In  order  to  find  its  position 
at  the  end  of  any  time  ty  let  AS  be 
the  spaoe  which  it  would  describe  in  that  time  along  AB 
considered  as  fixed;  and  let  CD  be  the  position  of  the 
moving  line  at  the  end  of  the  same  time;  complete  the 
parallelogram  ABDC;  then  D  will  plainly  be  the  position 
of  the  moving  point  at  the  end  of  the  time  f.  Also,  if  f/  be 
the  uniform  velocity  of  the  point  along  the  line  A  C>  we  shall 
have  AC  =  ffty  and  CD  =  vt.    Hence 

AC     ^ 
CD°  v' 

Again,  as  this  is  independent  of  t,  the  ratio  of  ^C7  to  CD 
will  be  constant  during  the  entire  motion ;  and  consequently 
the  point  will  move  from  AtoD  along  the  diagonal  AD. 

To  find  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point,  we  make  ^  - 1 
(or  the  unit  of  time)  in  the  last ;  then  AB  and  AC  represent 
in  magnitude  and  direction  the  component  velocities  of  the 
moving  point,  and  AD  represents  the  resultant  velocity :  in 
other  words,  if  a  body  be  animated  by  two  velocities  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  parallel- 
o^^ram,  the  resultant  velocity  is  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram. 

Conversely,  any  velocity  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  two  velocities  in  any  two  directions,  and  the  magnitudes  of 
the  component  velocities  can  be  determined  by  the  preceding 
confitmotion. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  body  be  animated  simtdtaneously 
with  three  velocities,  its  resultant  velocity  is  represented  in 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelepiped 
whose  edges  represent  the  component  velocities.  For  we  can 
compound  two  of  these  velocities  by  the  method  ^ven  above, 
and  then  compound  their  resultant  with  the  third  velocity. 
This  principle  can,  plainly,  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  point 
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supposed  to  be  aniinated  hy  any  number  of  velocities  simul- 
taneously. 

11.  Polygon  of  Velocities. — It  immediately  follows 
that  if  a  point  be  subjected  to  any  number  of  simultaneous 
velocities  its  resultant  velocity  can  be  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing geometrical  construction : — 

From  0,  the  original  position  of  the  point,  draw  OA^ 
representing  one  of  the  given  velocities  in  magnitude  and 
direction ;  from  A  draw  AB^  parallel  and  equal  to  the 
line  which  represents  a  second  velocity ;  and  so  on  for  the 
remaining  velocities ;  then  the  line  which  connects  0  with 
the  extremity  of  the  line  drawn  parallel  and  equal  to  the 
line  representing  the  last  velocity  will  represent  the  resultant 
velocity,  both  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

This  construction  is  called  the  polygon  of  velocity,  and  is 
in  general  a  gauche  polygon. 

The  preceding  result  admits  of  being  stated  otherwise, 
thus :  If  a  body  be  subjected  to  two  or  more  uniform  veloci- 
ties it  will  arrive  at  the  same  position  at  the  end  of  any  time 
as  it  wotdd  have  arrived  at  if  the  several  motions  had  taken 
place  mccemvely  instead  of  simultaneously.  This  is  adopted 
as  an  axiom  by  some  writers  on  Mechanics,  for  it  appears  to 
be  an  immediate  consequence  of  our  ideas  of  motion.  The 
student  can  easily  see  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  composi- 
tion of  velocities  can  be  deduced  from  this  principle. 

12.  Component  and  Resnltant  Velocities, — ^The 
velocities  represented  by  AB  and  ^C,  in  Art.  10,  are  called 
the  components  of  the  velocity  represented  by  AD. 

If  a  point  describe  a  plane  path,  the  usual  method  of 
representing  its  position  is  with  reference  to  two  fixed  rect- 
angulax  axes  lying  in  the  plane. 

Then,  if  or,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  moving  point  at 
any  instant,  its  component  velocities  parallel,  respectively,  to 
the  coordinate  axes,  are  evidently,  by  Art.  6,  represented  by 

—  and-^  • 
dt        dt 

Also,  if  a  be  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  motion  at 
the  instant  makes  with  the  axis  of  ^r,  the  component  veloci- 
ties are  represented  by  v  cos  a  and  <^  sin  a,  respectively;  %.  e. 
the  velocity  with  whi<m  a  point  is  moving  in  any  fixed  direo- 
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tion  is  equal  to  the  oomponent  of  its  velocity  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Hence  we  get    t?  cos  a  =»  -7:,    r  sin  a  =  :^.  (3) 

at  at 

If  we  square  and  add,  we  get 

^    \dt)^\dt)    \dtj'"^   dt' 

ue.  the  velocity  in  a  curvilinear  path  is  represented  in  the 
same  matter  as  in  a  rectilinear ;  this  result  might  have  been 
directly  established  from  other  considerations. 

More  generally,  if  Xy  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  a  moving 
point  at  any  instant,  with  reference  to  any  system  of 
coordinate  axes,    its   component  velocities   parallel  to  the 

coordinate  axes  are  plainly  represented  by  -jj,  -^  and  — ,  re- 

(tt  at         at 

Bpeotively.    If  the  axes  be  rectangular,  and  if  a,  j3,  7  be  the 

direction  angles,  and  v  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  of  the 

point,  then  tiie  oomponent  velocities  parallel  to  the  coordinate 

axes  are  represented  by  v  cos  a,  v  cos  /3,  t>  cos  7,  respectively. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  we  have 

^  r,    dy  dz  ... 

rco8«  =  ^,    t>oo8/3  =  ^^,    foosy-^.  (4) 

In  Newton's  notation,  as  in  Art.  5,  these  component 
velocities  are  represented  by  the  symbols,  ^,  ^,  s  • 

13.  Relatlire  ITeloclty. — If  the  point  ^  be  in  motion 
along  AB  with  a  velocity  represented 
by  ABy  and,  at  the  same  time.  A'  be 
in  motion  along  A'B^  with  a  velocity  re- 
presented by  A'B^i  to  find  their  relative 
velocity. 

Draw  AD  parallel  and  equal  to  A'B^, 
and  oonstnict  the  parallelogram  A  CBD; 
then  the  velocity -4jB  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  velocities  AD  and     S.  b' 

AC;  now  the  former  velocity,  being  egtml  and  in  the  same 
direetion  aa  that  0/ the  other  point  A\  will  not  alter  the  relative 
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position  of  the  points  (Art.  10) ;  consequently  the  latter  com- 
ponent AC  represents  the  relative  velocity  of  the  moving 
points,  i.e.  the  velocity  with  which  A  is  moving  relatively  to 
A\  regarded  as  at  rest. 

Hence,  to  get  the  velocity  of  one  moving  point  relatively 
to  another  which  is  also  in  motion,  we  suppose  equal  and 
parallel  motions  given  to  both,  each  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
motion  of  the  second  point :  by  this  means  that  point  is  brought 
to  rest,  and  the  velocity  of  the  other,  relative  to  it,  is  had  by 
compounding  the  new  velocity  with  its  original  velocity. 

14.  €oiiiponent«  of  Relative  ITelodtj. — Suppose 
(a?,  y,  z)y  (/,  y',  »')  to  be  the  coordinates  of  the  two  moving 
points  (Jf,  3f),  respectively,  with  reference  to  any  coordi- 
nate system  of  fixed  axes.  Then,  to  get  the  motion  of  JT, 
relatively  to  Jf,  we  suppose  three  axes  drawn  through  M 
parallel,  respectively,  to  the  coordinate  axes ;  and  let  S,  ii,  Z 
denote  the  coordinates  of  Jf,  relative  to  these  axes,  and  we 
have 

and  hence 

d^     daf     dx     dri     dy'     dy     rfj     ds^     dz       ,^. 
dt      dt      dt*    dt      dt      dt'    dt      dt      dt'     ^  ^ 


i.e. 


(&'     dx     dxf     dy     d^     dz 
dt"It'    di  '7t'    Jt  "  Je 


or  ^  -  dfj    y  -  y,    ^  -  ^1 

represent  the  components  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two 
moving  particles. 


i 


{ 


^  1  .•  r  . 

I 
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Examples. 

1.  Two  points  are  moying  in  rectangular  directions,  with  relocities  of  300 
and  400  yards  per  minute ;  &id  their  relatiye  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

Ana.  26.      ?  "  S" 

2.  Two  particles  start  simultaneously  from  different  points,  in  given  direc* 
tions,  with  uniform  yelocities.  Show  how,  hy  a  geometrical  construction,  to 
determine  the  relative  distance  at  the  end  of  any  time ;  and  find  when  this 
distance  is  a  minimum. 

3.  The  tide  is  running  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  harhour  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles 
per  hour;  in  what  direction  must  a  man,  who  can  row  in  stfll  water  at  the  rate 
of  6  miles  per  hour,  point  the  head  of  the  boat  in  order  to  make  for  a  point 
directly  across  the  harbour? 

4.  A  boat  starts  with  a  given  velocity  across  a  river ;  find  the  direction  in 
which  she  should  steer,  in  order,  without  altering  her  course,  to  land  at  a  given 
station  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  also  of 
the  boat,  being  supposed  known. 

5.  Two  trains  are  moving,  one  due  south,  the  other  north-east.  If  their 
velocities  be  25  and  30  miles  an  hour,  respectively,  calculate  their  relative 
velocity. 

6.  A  railway  train  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  when  it  is 
struck  by  a  stone,  moving  horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  the  train  with  the 
velocity  of  33  feet  per  second.  Find  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  stone  appears  to  meet  the  train. 

Ant.  Besultant  velocity  is  56  feet. 
Indian  Civil  S&rviee  Exam,  j  1876. 

7.  Two  particles  start  simultaneously  from  A,  S,  two  of  the  an^:ular  points 
of  a  square  ABCD,  in  the  directions  AB,  BC\  and  describe  the  periphery  with 
constant  velocities  F,  r,  respectively,  where  V  is  greater  than  v,  until  one  par- 
ticle overtakes  the  other,  rrove  that  the  minimum  distances  between  the  par- 
ticles occur  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  that  if  F :  v  :  :  m  +  1  :  m,  where  m 
is  an  integer,  the  sum  of  all  these  minimum  distances  is 

m  (in  +  1)  , 

'        X  a  side  of  the  square. 

2  \/»i»  +  (m  +  1)» 

Camb.  Math.  Trip.,  1871. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

ACCELERATION. 

15.  Acceleratioii  and  Retardatloii  of  Mottoii. — ^The 
velocity  of  a  point  is  said  to  be  accelerated  or  retarded 
according  as  it  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  time.  This 
acceleration,  or  rate  of  change  of  velocity  in  a  fixed  direction, 
may  be  either  uniform  or  variable.  Retardation  of  motion 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative  accekratiofiy  i.e.  as  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  motion. 

16.  Unlforiii  Acceleration. — ^The  motion  of  a  point 
moving  in  a  straight  line  is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated 
when  it  receives  equal  increments  of  velocity  in  equal  times* 
In  this  case  the  acceleration  is  measured  by  the  additional 
velocity  received  in  each  unit  of  time.  As  a  second  is  usually 
taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  we  may  define  the  acceleration  of 
velocity  in  this  case  to  be  measured  by  the  additional  velocity 
received  by  the  movable  in  each  second;  this  acceleration  is 
usually  denoted  by  the  letter  /. 

In  the  case  of  uniform  acceleration  in  a  right  line  we 
proceed  to  find  expressions  for  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any 
given  time,  and  also  for  the  space  described. 

17.  ITelocltj  at  any  Instant. — Let  Vo  denote  the  velo- 
city at  the  instant  from  which  the  time  is  reckoned;  then, 
since  the  point  receives  in  each  second  an  additional  velocity 

y,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  is  r©  +  /;  at  the 
end  of  the  next  second,  t'o  +  2/;  at  the  end  of  the  third,  Vo  +  3/*; 
and  at  the  end  of  n  seconds,  Vq  +  nf.  Or,  if  t  denote  the 
number  of  seconds  in  question,  and  v  the  velocity  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  we  have 

«?  =  t?o  +  A  (1) 

If  the  point  be  supposed  to  start  from  rest,  we  have 

f^-^/t; 
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that  is,  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  t  seconds  is  t  times 
that  acquired  at  the  end  of  one  second. 

In  the  case  of  a  uniformly  retarded  motion,/ denotes  the 
velocity  iost  in  each  second ;  and,  if  t'o  be  the  initial  velocity, 
we  shall  have,  as  before,  for  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  t 
seconds, 

v^vo-ft.  (2) 

In  this  case  the  velocity  becomes  zero  at  the  instant  when 

t^o  -ftf  or  at  the  end  of  the  time  -^  •    If  the  retardation  con- 

tinned  afterwards,  the  velocity  would  become  negative ;  that 
is,  the  point  should  proceed  to  move  back  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  its  former  motion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formulee  (1)  and  (2)  differ 
only  in  the  sign  of/;  they  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
comprised  in  the  same  general  formula,  in  which  a  retarda- 
tion, as  stated  before,  is  regarded  as  a  negative  acceleration. 

Examples. 

1.  If  a  bodj  start  from  rest  with  a  uniform  acceleration  of  7  feet  per  Becond, 
find  its  Telocity  at  the  end  of  three  minutes. 

Ans.  1260  feet. 

2.  In  what  time  would  a  hody  acquire  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  if 
it  start  from  rest  with  a  uniform  acceleration  of  32  feet  per  second  ? 

Ans.  3}  seconds. 

3.  A  body  starts  from  rest  with  the  velocity  of  1000  feet  per  second,  and  its 
motion  is  uniformly  retarded  by  a  velocity  of  16  feet  each  second ;  find  when  it 
would  be  brought  to  rest. 

Afi8,  I  m.  2i^sec. 

4.  A  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second  is  changed  uniformly  in  one  minute  to 
a  Telocity  of  one  mile  per  hour.  Express  numerically  the  rate  of  change  of 
velocity  when  a  yard  and  a  minute  are  taken  as  the  units  of  space  and  time. 

Am.  V. 

18.  Space  described  In  any  Time. — To  find  the 
space  described  in  any  time  in  the  case  of  uniform  accelera- 
tion in  a  straight  line. 

From  equation  (2)  we  get 

ds  .^ 

j^-v^v^^-fti 

lence,  by  integration, 
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no  constant  being  added  since  the  space  is  measured  from  the 
position  of  the  point  when  ^ «  0. 

If  the  point  start  from  rest  we  have 

In  the  case  of  nnif  ormly  retarded  motion  we  have 

This  and  the  preceding  formula  are  represented  by  the 
single  expression 

«  =  ro<±i/Z%  (3) 

in  which  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  given  to/,  according  as 
the  acceleration  has  place  in  the  positive  or  negative  direc- 
tion. 

Similarly,  equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  combined  in  the  state* 
ment 

v-^v^±Ji.  (4) 

The  preceding  result  admits  also  of  being  established  geo- 
metrically in  the  following  manner,  as  given  by  Newton  : — 

Suppose  the  point  to  start  from  rest,  and  on  any  right 
line  AX  take  portions  AD^  A£j  &c., 
proportional  to  the  intervals  of  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  and  erect  perpendiculars 
DBf  IlOt  &c.,  representing  the 
corresponding  velocities;  then  since 
the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  time  (Art.  18)  is  proportional 
to  that  time,  the  ordinates  jBjD,  CUf  &c.,  will  be  to  one  another 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  times,  i.  e.  as  AD,  AE^  &c. ;  and 
consequently  the  points  A^  jS,  (?,  &c.,  all  lie  on  a  right 
line. 

Again,  let  AD  «  t^  DE  »  A^,  BD  «  v ;  then  the  space 
described  in  the  infinitely  small  tune  ^t  will  be  represented 
by  rA^,  i.  e.  by  the  area  BDEC;  and  accordingly  the  whole 
space  described  in  the  time  represented  by  Alf  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  the  elementary  areas,  BDEC^  &c.,  or 
})y  the  whole  area,  APN^  i.  e.  by  ^AN  x  PN^  or  by  \vt ; 
therefore  s  =  J/i?,  as  before. 

If  the  point  be  supposed  to  start  with  an  initial  velocity 
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f?09  the  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  corre- 
sponding construction. 

19.  Relation  between  ITelocltj  and  Spaee. — ^If  we 

eliminate  t  between  equations  (3)  and  (4),  we  get 

ty»  =  ro'  ±  2/8,  (5) 

in  which  the  ujpper  or  lower  sign  is  taken  according  as  the 
acceleration  is  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  or  in  l£e  oppo- 
site direction. 

We  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  these  equations 
when  we  come  to  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  body 
imder  the  action  of  a  constant  force. 

20.  Algeferale  Expression  for  an  Aeeeleratlon. — 
In  the  case  of  a  point  moving  with  a  uniform  aoceleration, 
let  V  represent  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  tj  and  v' 
that  at  the  time  f;  then  by  (1)  we  have 

and  hence  /  =>  7r~i' 

Moreover,  since  this  result  holds,  however  small  the  in- 
terval of  time  represented  by  ^'  -  ^  may  be,  we  have,  as  in 
Art  4, 

dv 

21.  ITariable  Aeeeleratlon. — In  the  case  of  the  motion 
of  a  point  in  a  right  line,  if  the  acceleration  is  not  uniform,  but 
varies  continuously  according  to  any  law,  we  plainly  (as  in 
Art.  5)  mAj  suppose  that  the  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated 
during  an  mfinitely  small  time  dt ;  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  that  the  acceleration  at  any  instant  is  measured  by 
what  the  increase  of  velocity  in  a  unit  of  time  would  have  been 
if  its  rate  of  increase  had  been  uniform  during  that  time,  and  tJie 
same  as  that  at  the  instant  in  question.  Hence  the  accelera- 
tion at  any  instant  is  defined  as  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velo* 
city  at  that  instant,  and  is  measured  in  all  cases  by  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  of  the  velocity  at  the  instant  to  the  incre- 
ment of  the  time. 
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Aooordindy  we  have,  whether  the  aoeeleration  be  uniform 
or  variable,  the  relations 

These  are  expressed  in  Newton's  notation  in  the  form 

All  these  results  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  reterdation 
of  motion,  which  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative  acce- 
leration. 

22.  Cfeometrlcal  Representation  of  an  Ai^eelera* 
tlon. — From  the  precedinff  it  appears  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  motion  of  a  point,  wnether  it  be  uniform  or  variable, 
is  in  all  cases  measured  by  a  velocity.  Hence  it  can  be  re^ 
presentedy  both  in  magnitude  and  direction^  by  a  righi  line^  in 
the  same  manner  as  velocity  (Art.  7). 

Hence,  also,  we  may  regard  a  point  as  receiving  two  or 
more  simultaneous  accelerations  of  motion,  and  can  deter- 
mine the  resultant  acceleration  by  a  geometrical  construction, 
as  in  Arts.  10  and  11. 

Consequently,  accelerations  are  compounded  and  resolved 

according  to  the  same  laws  as  velocities. 

23.  Component   Accelerations   Parallel   to    Fixed 

Axes. — If  ^,  t/f  z  denote  the  coordinates  relative  to  a  fixed 

rectangular  system  of  axes,  of  the  position  of  a  moving 

point  at  the  end  of  the  time  t ;  then,  as  in  Art.  12,  its  oom- 

ponent  velocities  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  re- 

d-x      dt/      dz 
presented  by  -r: ,    ~ ,    ~,  respectively. 

Hence,  since  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  any  direction 
is  measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velocity  in  that 
direction,  we  have  for  the  accelerations  parallel  to  the  axea 
of  coordinates  the  expressions 


or 
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where,  in  acoordanoe  with  Newton's  notation,  £,  y,  a  denote 
the  accelerations  parallel  to  the  axes  of  Xy  y^  z,  respectively. 
The  total  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the  point  is  the 
resultant  of  these  accelerations. 

It  is  plain  that  this  acceleration  is  independent  of  any 
previonsly  existing  velocity,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  question  of  acceleration  in  curvilinear  motion  can 
also  be  treated  in  another  manner,  as  follows : — 

24.  Cnrrtlinear  Mottoii,  Gtaange  of  ITeloelty, 
Total  Acceleratloii.  — Suppose  a  point  to  move  in  a 
curvilinear  path,  and  from  any  point  0  let  the  line  OA 
be  drawn,  representing  in  magnitude  and  direction  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  point  at  any        q^  b 

instant.    Let  OjB,  in  like  manner,         7    ------^ 

represent  its  velocity  at  the  end       /  ^^^...---''^'^'"^     / 

of  the  interval  of  tune  A^.    Join     L:::—-- -/' 

ABy  and  complete  the  parallelo- 
gram OABC.  Then  the  velocity  represented  by  OB  is  equi- 
valent to  the  component  velocities  represented  by  OA  and 
0(7;  but  if  the  velocity  of  the  point  had  not  changed  during 
the  interval  A^,  it  would  have  been  represented  by  OA ;  hence 
OC,  or  ABj  represents  in  maffnitude  and  direction  the  change  of 
velocity  in  the  time  At, 

Again,  since  the  acceleration  of  the  velocity  of  a  mov- 
able, at  any  instant  is,  in  all  cases,  measured  by  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  velocity  for  that  instant,  it  follows,  as  in  (5),  that 
if  we  regard  the  interval  of  time  At  as  becoming  infinitely 
small,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  is  represented  by  the 

AB 
limiting  value  of  — r-.    This  limiting  value  is  called  the  total 

acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the  particle  at  the  instant. 

25.  Tangential    and    AJTonnal     Accelerations. — 

Again,  suppose  a  to  denote  the  position  of  the  moving  point 
at  the  end  of  the  time  ty  and  b  its  position  after  a  small 
interval  of  time,  Atj  and  draw  tcmgents  to  the  path  at  the 
points  a  and  b.  Also,  as  before,  from  any  point  0  draw  OAy 
OB  parallel  to  these  tangents,  and  representing  the  velocities 
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-'^  :. 


•\  \  ~ 


at  a  and  (,  respeotively.    Theii)  by  the  preceding  Artioley 
i      AJS  represents  the  total  ohange 
S     in  the  velodty  in  the  interval 
^      At. 

Draw  AN  perpendicular  to 
OB  J  and  suppose  the  yelocity 
AB  resolved  into  the  two,  AN 
^  ,|_  and  BN;  then,  the  former  re- 
presents the  resulting  change  of 
velocity  in  the  normal  direction, 
and  the  latter  in  the  temgential. 

The  corresponding  accelerations  are  represented  by  the 

limiting  values  of  -— -  and  -— ,  respeotively. 

_^  Again,  let  the  anrie  BOA,  or  the  angle  between  the 

:    tangents  at  a  and  (,  when  indefinitely  small,  be  denoted  by 
^    rf^,  and  we  have 

AN  =  OAdji  =  prf^. 
The  normal  acceleration  is  therefore 

^t'^f  7r*^S  =  ?(^i^-^«^"^-226),     (8) 

where  p  represents  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  the 
]>oint  a. 

BN     dt) 
Also  in  the  limit  we  have  -— .  =  ^.      Hence  the  tan- 

A(      at 

gential  acceleration  is  represented  by  ;^  ;  as  is  also  easily 

seen  from  equation  (6). 

In  the  case  of  uniform  motion  in  a  circle,  since  the  velo- 
city V  is  constant,  the  tangential  acceleration  vanishes,  and 
the  normal  acceleration  (which  then  becomes  the  total  aocele- 

ration)  is  ~,  or  -j^,  where  r  denotes  the  radius  of  the  circle 

and  T  the  time  in  which  the  circle  is  described. 

The  normal  acceleration  in  this  case  is  called  the  centri- 
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petal  aecekratiant  as  it  is  constantly  directed  towards  the 
oentre  of  the  oirole. 

26.  Hodograpta.* — In  aocordanoe  with  the  method  of 
the  preceding  Artides,  if  from  any  point  0  lines  OAy  OB, 
00^  &c.,  be  drawn  representing,  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
the  velocities  at  the  points  a,  (,  c,  &c.,  taken  conseoutiyely  in 
the  path  of  a  particle,  then  the  system  of  points  A^  By  Cy  &c., 
will  lie  on  a  new  curve  called  the  hodograph  of  the  original 
imrve,  which  is  considered  to  be  described  by  the  point  A  as 
41  moves  alon^  the  given  curve. 

Since  the  lines  ABy  BCj  &c.,  become  ultimately  tangents 
to  the  hodograph,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  total 
acceleration  at  any  point  a  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the 
Lodograph  at  the  corresponding  point  A. 

jUso.  since  the  total  acceleration  is  measured  by  the 

AB 
limiting  value  of  —r-,  it  follows  that  the  total  acceleration^ 

at  any  point  a,  is  represented  by  the  velocity  at  the  point  A  in 
ihe  hodograph. 

We  shall  give  some  applications  of  this  method  subse- 

2uentlyy  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of 
ientral  Forces. 

27.  Angular  Velocity,  Angnlar  Acceleration. — If  T 
the  position  of  a  point  P  moving  in  a  plane  be  taken  in  polar 
coordinates,  r  and  0,  with  reference  to  a  fixed  origin  0,  then 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  angle  0  is  called  the  angular  velo- 
<iity  of  P  relative  to  the  fixed  point  0.  Hence,  if  o;  denote 
the  angular  velocity  at  any  instant, 

we  have  n*  =  37  =  6. 

at 


-I 


in,  if  P  move  along  OAy 
its  velocity  is  represented  hy  -^  ;  if     o 

it  move  perpendicular  to  0-4,  its  velocity  is  r  — ,  or  rw. 


*  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton^  to  whom  this  method  is  due,  employed  this  luime 
(Mr  ypd^ui)  (FroceedingSy  E.  I.  A.,  1846,  p.  344)  in  his  discussion  of  the 
eoonezion  between  acceleration  and  motion.  The  hodograph  is  called  the 
€mve  0/ acceUrtUiom  by  French  writers  on  Mechanics. 

c2 
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Hence  we  easily  see  that  the  most  general  motion  in  the 

dv 
plane  is  one  compounded  of  a  radial  velocity  -^,  along  with 

a  perpendicular  velocity  r  — . 

(It 

If  OP  revolve  imitormly,  completing  its  revolution  in  T 

seconds,  then  its  angular  velocity,  in  circular  measure,  is 

obviously  given  by  the  equation 


Suppose  OA  taken  equal  to  the  unit  of  length,  then  the 
velocity  of  the  point  Ay  in  its  circular  path,  represents  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  line  OP. 

Again,  if  the  angular  velocity  of  P  be  variable,  its  rate  of 
increase  is  called  its  angular  acceleration ;  hence  the  angular 

acceleration  of  P  with  regard  to  0  is  represented  by  -zr  or  -jx- 

av      ail 

If  X  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  P,  we  have 

«  «=  r  cos  9,    y  «  r  sin  0 ; 
consequently,  when  r  is  constant,  we  get 

5/  »     rill  COS  0  =     (ii«  I  ' 


mpoi 


These  give  the  components  of  velocitj^r  of  any  point  which 
moves  in  a  circle,  in  terms  of  the  coordmates  and  the  angular 
velocity.  - 

28.  Accelerations  along  and  perpendlcnlar  to  tlie 
Radins  Wector. — Let  x^  y  be  the  rectangular  coordinates 
of  the  moving  point  P,  and  r,  B  the  corresponding  polar 
coordinates,  at  the  end  of  the  time  t ;  then  x  and  y  (Art« 
23)  represent  the  accelerations  parallel  to  the  axes ;  henoe, 
by  Art.  22,  the  acceleration,  P,  along  the  radius  vector  is 


^-       n  .  ••   •    /»        XX  +  yy 
7^  ft?  cos  0  +  y  sin  9,  or ^^ 


I 


.  i^ 
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and  the  acoeleration,  T^  peipendioular  to  the  radius  veotor  is 


yoosO-Ssm©  = 


r 


To  find  expressions  for  these  accelerations  in  terms  of  r 
and  9y  we  have  ^ 

xi-\-yy  ^rf\ 

hence  aiJ  +  yy  +  i'  +  y*  =  rf  +  r' ; 

but  i»  +  y»  =  P+r*e»;^ 

accordingly,  xx  ■\-  yy  ■{■  r^^  ^rr;   ^ 

therefore  —  =  r  -  rd*. 

r 

Consequently,  the  acceleration  along  the  radius  yector  is 
And  that  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  is 


^■-rS^-O-'-lii"^  (1*) 


If  the  acceleration  of  the  moving  particle  .be  always 
directed  to  the  fixed  point  0,  we  have  T-  0.  and  hence 

'■'  37  =  constant ;  from  which  we  infer  that  the  radius  vector 
at 

describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times  round  the  point  0^, 

Equations  (11)  and  (12)  above  ccm  otherwise  be  obtained 

with  great  facility  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  employed 

in  Art.  25. 

29.    Areal   Velocity,    Areal    Aeeeleratton.  — ^It  is 

obvious,  geometrically,  that  r^dO  represent  double  the  area 


■  r  7 

t- ' 
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deficribed  bj  the  line  OP  in  the  time  dt;   oonsequently 
represents  the  rate  of  increase  of  double  the  area  de- 


dt 
scribed  by  the  point  P  round  the  point  0.    Hence  -J- 


dt 


is  called  the  areal  velocity  of  the  point  P  relative  to  th& 
origin  0.  Similarly  i  jtI^*  ^)  represents  the  areal  accele^ 
ration  of  P  relatiye  to  the  same  origin. 

30.  MoTlng  Axes. — In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a  y 
plane  to  rectetngular  axes,  which 
are  themselves  in  motion.  Thus 
let  OX,  OT  be  two  fixed  rect- 
angular axes  in  the  plane,  and 
Oif,  ON  be  two  moving  axes. 

Let  P  be  any  point  in  me  plane ; 
then  S  =  OMy  ij «  Oi\^,  where  t  and  ij 
are  the  coordinates  of  P,  relative  to  the  moving  axes. 

Also,  if  0  =  z  XOMf  we  have  w  -  ^^j,  the  angular  velocity 

of  the  moving  axes.  Then  the  motion  of  P  is  got  by  com- 
pounding the  motions  of  M  and  If. 

Now,  by  Art.  27,  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  Mar^ 

-J  along  OM,  and  w^  along  MP.    Likewise,  the  components 

dn 

for  JV  are  ~  along  OJV,  and  -  wii  along  JVP. 

Hence,  if  u  and  v  denote  the  components  of  the  velocity 
of  P,  relative  to  the  moving  axes,  we  have 


dK 

dri      ^ 


(13) 


Again,  by  Art.  28,  the  acceleration  of  M  along  OM  is 
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§-^%  and  that  along  JfP  is  l  ^  (a.?) ;  with  similar  ex- 

preesions  for  the  aooelerations  of  N. 
Henoe>  finally,  we  get 

aoeeleration  parallel  to  OM-  -t=  -  w'f  -  -  -7:  (wi|') ; 

(14) 
d*ii  1  rf  ^ 

acceleration  parallel  to  ON^  -^  "  ^*^  "^  ?  ^  (^5*)* 

31.  Unite  of  Time  and  Space. — ^With  respect  to  the 
units  of  time  and  space,  as  well  as  of  all  other  quantities,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  units  assumed  must  in  all  cases 
\i%  finite  magnitudes.  '¥(st  instance,  the  unit  of  time  may  be 
taken  as  a  second,  an  hour,  a  day,  or  any  other  finite  interval 
of  time,  but  it  should  never  be  assumed  to  be  an  indefinitely 
small  portion  of  time ;  for  if  so,  numbers  which  represent 
finite  intervals  of  time  become  infinitely  great,  and  accord- 
ingly argmnents  based  on  such  an  assumption  become  illusory 
and  unmeaning  when  applied  to  finite  intervals  of  time. 
This  remark  is  requisite,  as  fallacious  proofs  are  sometimes 
given  in  books  on  dynamics  from  overlooking  this  obvious 
principle. 

The  unit  of  time  most  universally  adopted  is  a  second,  as 
abeady  stated.  Different  imits  of  length  prevail  in  different 
oountries.  Since  in  this  country  the  foot  is  the  standard  of 
length,  and  areas  and  volumes  are  each  referred  to  units  of 
their  own,  we  shall  sometimes  employ  sudi  units  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  mechanical  principles  by  familiar 
examples.  But,  when  desirable,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  metric  system.  In  it  the  unit  of  length  is  a  metre 
(3-2809  feet,  or  39;37079  inches).  From  this,  by  the  simple 
processes  of  squaring  and  cubing,  imits  of  area  and  volume 
are  derived;  and  decimal  midtiples  and  submultiples  are 
respectively  indicated  by  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  pre- 
fixes. For  example,  the  centimetre  is  the  himdredth  part 
of  the  length  of  a  metre.  Again,  one  cubic  decimetie  is 
the  measure  of  capacity  called  a  litre,  and  is  about  61  cubic 
inches,  or  1*76  pints.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density 
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furnishes  this  system  with  another  unit:  to  this  the  name 
gramme  is  applied.  One  thousand  grammes  are  called  a 
kilogranmie,  equivalent  to  about  two  and  one-fifth  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  numerical  expres- 
sion for  an  acceleration  there  is  a  double  reference  to  the 
umt  of  time;  so  that,  in  strict  accuracy,  what  we  have  called 
an  acceleration  of  7  feet  per  second  should  be  called  an 
acceleration  of  7  feet  per  second  per  second.  This  mode  of 
expression  is,  however,  cumbrous,  and  quite  imnecessary, 
smce  in  ordinary  language,  as  well  as  in  mathematical  de- 
ductions, it  is  assumed  that  velocities  and  their  rates  of 
change  are  referred  to  the  same  unit  of  time,  unless  the 
contrary  be  stated. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

LAWS  OF   MOTION. 

Section  I. — Rectilinear  Motion. 

32.  Motloii  In  relation  to  Force. — In  the  preoeding 
Ghapten  motion  has  been  oonsidered  from  a  purely  htne- 
tnatical  point  of  view ;  we  now  prooeed  to  consider  it  in 
connexion  with  the  force  or  forces  by  which  it  is  produced. 

The  science  of  Bational  Dynamics  is  usually  founded  on 
three  principles,  or  Laws  of  Motion,  which  have  been  stated 
in  their  simplest  form  by  Newton,  and  are  fully  verified  by 
their  agreement  with  experience.  In  the  present  Chapter  it 
is  proposed  to  discuss  and  iUustrate  various  cases  of  applica- 
tion of  these  Laws,  chiefly  when  the  forces  supposed  to  act 
are  constant  both  in  direction  and  magnitude.  The  discus- 
sion of  motion  produced  by  varying  force  will  be  dealt  with 
subsequently.  We  follow  Newton's  method,  commencing 
with  the  statement  of  his  First  Law. 

33.  First  I^aw  of  Motion. — A  body  continues  in  its 
state  of  rest  J  or  of  straight  uniform  motion^  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  compelled  to  alter  that  state  by  impressed  force. 

This  law  asserts  that  a  body  has  no  power  or  tendency  in 
itself  to  alter  either  its  velocity  or  the  direction  of  its  motion : 
this  is  usually  called  the  Law  of  Inertia  of  Matter. 

Hence,  if  a  body  be  conceived  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  no 
external  force  act  upon  it  afterwards,  it  should  continue  to 
move  indefinitely  in  a  right  line  with  a  uniform  velocity. 

Conversely,  if  a  body  be  in  a  state  of  uniform  rectilinear 
motion,  we  infer  that  the  forces  which  act  on  it  are  in  equili- 
brium. For  example,  if  a  train  be  in  a  state  of  uniform  motion 
on  a  horizontal  railway,  we  infer  that  the  force  arising  from 
the  action  of  the  steam  is  exactly  equal,  and  opposite  to,  the 
entire  resistance  arising  from  friction  and  resistance  of  the 
air. 
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Hence,  all  questions  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  may  he 
regarded  as  problems  of  equilibrium^  and  treated  by  the  principles 
arnred  at  in  Statics.  In  all  applioations  of  the  I^ws  of  Motion 
to  a  body  of  finite  dimensions,  the  only  motion  considered  in 
this  Chapter  is  one  of  pure  translation. 

Again,  if  the  motion  of  a  body  be  not  uniform,  or  not 
rectilinear,  we  infer  that  it  must  be  acted  on  by  some  ex- 
ternal force  or  forces.  The  connexion  between  the  motion 
produced  and  the  force  which  produces  it  is  contained  under 
the  next  Law. 

Example. 

A  railway  train  is  moving  with  conBt&nt  velocity  along  a  horizontal  rail- 
road. The  resistance  from  friction,  &c.,  for  each  carriage  is  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  pressure.  Find  the  tension  of  the  couplings  of  the  last  carriage,  if 
its  weight  be  four  tons. 

In  this  case,  since  the  motion  is  uniform,  the  tension  of  the  couplings  must 
be  equal  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  or  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  four 
tons,  t.#.  89}  lbs. 

34.  Second  I«aw  of  Motion. — Change  of  motion*  is 
proportional  to  the  impressed  motive  forces  and  takes  place  in  the 
right  line  in  which  that  force  is  impressed. 

As  this  statement  is  very  comprehensiye,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  it  with  some  detail,  commencing  with  the 
case  of  a  body  under  the  influence  of  a  force  which  acts  uni- 
formly and  in  the  same  right  line  during  the  motion.  The 
body  is  supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  start  from  rest,  and 
the  direction  of  the  force  to  pass  constantly  through  its  centre  of 
mass,  in  which  case  the  motion  is  one  of  translationf  solely. 


*  For  the  present  we  shall  consider  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  body  which  U 
acted  on  by  forces  passing  through  its  centre  of  mass,  in  which  case  the  force 
varies  directly  as  the  velocity  generated  in  the  unit  of  time.  We  shall  subse- 
quently treat  of  the  case  where  the  mass  acted  on  varies  also.  In  that  case,  by 
the  word  '*  motus,"  here  translated  motion,  we  must  understand  quatUit^  fif 
motion, 

t  A  force  applied  at  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  rigid  body  is  equivalent  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  equal  and  parallel  forces  applied  to  the  several  equal 
particles  of  which  the  body  is  conceived  to  be  constituted :  but  as  the  forces  are 
equal,  and  the  masses  moved  by  each  are  e^qual,  the  velocities  generated,  in  the 
same  time,  are  also  equal :  hence  the  motion  of  the  entire  body  is  one  of  pure 
translation.  The  simplest  case  of  this  is  that  of  bodies  fidling  under  the  action 
of  the  force  of  gravity. 
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35.  'Velocity  Cfenerated. — Suppose  a  force  to  act  imi- 
fonnly  on  a  body,  and  let /denote  the  velocity  generated  at 
the  end  of  the  wnt  second  (taken  as  the  unit  of  time),  then 
during  the  next  second,  in  accordance  with  our  law,  the  uni- 
form force  wiU  generate  an  additional  velocity  of  the  same 
amount/;  and  in  each  successive  second  the  force  generates 
the  same  additional  velocity ;  consequently  the  motion  is  in 
this  case  uniformly  accelerated^  and  the  velocity  at  the  end  of 
/  seconds  (Art.  17)  is  given  by  the  equation 

v^/t. 

Affain,  if  the  body  be  supposed  to  start  with  the  velocity 
ro  in  me  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  we  shall  have  for 
the  velocity  r,  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^, 

t?  =  fo  +A  (1) 

as  in  Art.  17. 

If  the  force  act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 

motion  it  is  called  a  retarding  force ;  which,  if  uniform,  wiU 

diminish  the  velocity  by  the  quantity /during  each  Second, 

and  we  shall  have,  as  before,  the  equation 

t?  =  fo  -A 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  /  in  all  oases  is 
measured  by  the  velocity  generated  or  destroyed  in  the  movable 
in  each  second  during  the  motion ;  f  consequently  may  always 
be  regarded  as  an  acceleration — a  retardation  being  considered 
as  a  negative  acceleration. 

It  may  be   observed  that  the  entire  reasonuig  in  this 
Article  depends  on  the  foUowins^  principle — contained  in  the 
Second  Law  of  Motion — that  the  change  of  velocity  produced 
by  a  force  in  any  time  is  independent  ofthepreviom  velocity  of 
the  movable. 

The  Second  Law  of  Motion  equally  applies  to  the  case  of 
a  body  acted  on  by  any  number  of  forces,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

If  any  number  offerees  act  simultaneously  on  a  body^  then^ 
during  any  instant^  each  force  produces  the  same  change  of  motion 
in  Us  own  direction  as  if  it  had  acted  singly  on  the  body. 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  forces  are  compounded  in  tho 
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same  maimer  as  velocities.    The  law  of  the  composition  of 
forces  was  thus  establishad  by  Newton — LegeB  Motuny  Oor.  2. 

36.  Space  deserlbed  In  any  Time. — Since  we  have 
-seen  that  in  the  case  of  a  uniform  force  the  velocity  is  uni- 
formly accelerated  or  retarded,  we  can  at  once  apply  the  re- 
sults already  arrived  at  in  Arts.  18,  19. 

Hence,  the  space  described  from  rest,  in  the  time  t^  is 
given  by  the  formula 

B  «  i^«.  (2) 

If  the  body  start  with  an  initial  velocity  Vq  along  the 
line  in  which  the  force  acts,  we  shall  have 

%^v,t±  i/t\  (3) 

*  in  which  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken  according  as  the 
uniform  force  acts  in  the  same  or  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  initial  velocity. 

It  is  plain  that  the  space  described  in  the  first  second 
from  rest  is  ^/,  or  Iial/the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
second;  and,  in  general,  the  space  described  in  any  time  from 
rest  is  half  of  that  described  by  a  body  moving  imiformly 
with  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

37.  Relation  between  Weloelty  and  Spaee  de- 
«erlbed. — If  the  body  start  from  rest,  by  eliminating  t 
between  the  equations  t?  -ft  and  «  =  J/jP,  we  get 

e^'»2/«; 

and,  more  generally,  if  «o  be  the  initial  velocity^ 

f?'=V±2/«.  (4) 

From  the  preceding  results  it  is  seen  that  the  question  of 
rectilinear  motion  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force  is  com- 
pletely solved  whenever  the  value  of  the  acceleration /can  be 
determined.  In  a  subsequent  Article  we  shall  show  how  this 
can  be  done  in  elementary  cases,  but  before  doing  so  we  pro* 
oeed  to  apply  the  preceding  results  to  the  important  case  of 
falling  bodies. 

38.  'Vertleal  Motion. — In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  re- 
tardation caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  we  shall  sap- 
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poBe  the  motion  to  take  plaoe  in  a  vacuum.  Under  these 
oiTOumstanoes  it  is  found  that  all  bodies,  no  matter  what 
their  density  or  chemical  constitution  may  be,  fall  through 
the  same  vertical  height  and  acquire  the  same  velocity  in  the 
same  time.  That  this  is  so  is  best  established  by  means  of 
pendulum  experiments ;  but  it  can  also  be  tested  by  allowing 
different  bodies  to  fall  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  We  hence 
infer  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  Earth  acts  equally  on 
all  bodies. 

If  g  denoto  the  acceleration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity^ 
that  is  the  increment  of  eehcity  per  second  acquired  by  a  body 
fatting  in  a  vacuum^  then,  from  what  has  been  stated,  the 
value  of  ^  is  the  same  for  all  bodies  at  the  same  place  on  the 
Earth's  surface. 

Again,  since  at  any  plaoe  the  force  of  gravity  may  be 
assumed  as  a  constant  force  {i.  e.  within  moderate  distances 
from  the  Earth's  surface),  we  may  apply  to  the  case  of  falling 
bodies  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  Articles  by  sul^ 
stituting  g  in  place  of/.  Hence,  if  the  body  start  from  rest^ 
we  have 

v^^gtj    «  «  ^gt^y    t?»  =  2g8.  (5) 

Again,  if  it  start  downwards  with  a  given  vertical  velo* 
city  f  0, 

v^Vo-^gtf    «  -  Vot  +  ^gt^y    t;*  =  ro'  +  2g8.         (6) 

If  the  body  be  projected  vertically  upwards  with  a  velocity 
r«y  gravity  becomes  a  uniformly  retarding  force,  and  we  have 

v  =  Vo-gty    8-  Vot  -  igt^y    V*  »  Vq*  -  2g8.  (7) 

To  find  in  this  case  the  height  JEC  to  which  the  body 
would  ascend,  we  make  t^  =  0  in  the  last  equation,  and  we  get 

^-|-.  (8) 

The  time  T  of  ascent  is  given  in  like  manner  by  the 
equirfion 

r=-,  (9) 

The  aubsequent  motion  of  the  body  is  got  fromequations 
(5),  in  which  we  sappose  the  body  to  start  itam  rest  at  the 
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height  H,  It  immediately  follows  that  the  times  of  asoeiit 
and  desoent  are  equal,  and  that  the  hody  returns  to  its  ori- 
ginal position  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  was  projected 
upwaids.  For  this  reetson  we  say  that  the  velocity  t^  is  due  to 
the  height  H\  and  reciprocally,  that  the  height  H  is  due  to 
the  velocity  fo.  We  shall  meet  frequent  applications  of  these 
-expressions. 

As  the  motion  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  the 
preceding  results  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate  for 
motion  in  the  air. 

39.  Yariatton  ofCfravlty. — ^It  is  found  that  the  value 
•of  g  varies,  within  small  limits,  from  place  to  plaoe  on  the 
Earth's  surface.  It  increases  with  the  latitude,  and  when 
referred  to  feet  and  seconds,  has  its  least  value,  32*091,  at 
the  equator,  and  its  greatest,  32*255,  at  the  pole.  It  also 
diminishes  as  the  body  is  raised  above  the  Es^rth's  surface, 
since  the  attraction  of  the  Earth  varies  as  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  its  centre.  The  value  of  g  at  London, 
referred  to  the  same  units,  is  32*19,  and  this  may  be  em- 
ployed, in  ordinary  calculations,  as  an  average  value. 

It  will  be  seen  subsequently  that  the  rotation  of  the 
Earth  on  its  axis  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  velocity  of 
a  falling  body ;  and,  accordingly,  the  observed  value  of  ^  is 
the  difference  between  its  vcdue  arising  from  the  Esurth's 
attraction  and  the  component  of  the  centrifugal  acceleration 
in  the  vertical  direction. 

As  a  rough  approximation  we  may  assume  g  =  32;  and, 
when  numerical  results  are  required,  this  may  be  taken  as  its 
value  in  these  and  all  subsequent  examples,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  inasmuch  as  they  are  given  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  application  of  mechani* 
oal  principles. 

EZAUFLBS. 

.     1.  Find  the  velocity  acquired  in  6  minutes  by  a  fallinir  body,  aesuimn^ 
^  =  32-19.  lins.  9657  feS/* 

2.  In  wliat  time  will  a  falling  body  acquire  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per  second 
if  it  start  from  rest  f  ^„^.  12.5  aec- 

3.  If  a  body  move  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force,  its  average  veioeUp 
during  anytime  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  its  velocities  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  and  the  end  of  that  time  f 
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4.  If  one  minute  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  what  should  be  taken  as  the 
value  of  y  7 

Ah$.  The  velocity  per  minute  acquired  in  one  minute  by  a  falling  body,  or 
116,200  feet. 

6.  Two  bodies  start  together  from  rest,  and  move  in  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  One  moves  imiformly  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second ;  the 
<rther  moves  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force :  determine  the  acceleration 
due  to  this  force  if  the  bodies  at  the  end  of  4  seconds  be  20  feet  apart 

Ant,  2  feet  per  second. 

6.  If  a  uniform  force  senerate  in  a  body  a  velocity  of  30  feet  a  second  after 
describing  26  yards,  find  the  acceleration.  Ans,  /=  6. 

7.  A  stone  is  let  fall  from  a  height  into  a  well,  and  is  heard  to  strike  the 
water  after  t  seconds ;  find  the  depth  of  the  well;  assuming  the  velocity  of  sound 
to  be  F,  and  neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

The  required  height  h  is  got  by  solving  the  equation 


h      I2h     ^ 


A. 


In  applying  this  equation  practically,  it  may  be  observed  that  —  is,  in  all  cases, 
finall  in  comparison  with  t :  accordingly,  if  we  transpose  and  square,  we  get, 
neglectmg  —  m  comparison  with  — , 


Ar= 


fVfi 


8.  A  person  drops  a  stone  into  a  well,  and  after  three  seconds  hears  it  strike 
the  water.  If  the  vdocity  of  sound  be  1127  feet  per  second,  find  the  depth  of 
the  water.  Ans,  132*68  feet. 

9.  Plove  that  the  spaces  described  by  a  falling  body  in  successive  equal 
intervals  of  time  are  proportional  to  the  series  of  odd  numbers. 

10.  A  body  moves  from  rest  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force  during  fonr 
seconds,  when  the  force  is  supposed  to  cease ;  in  the  next  five  seconds  the  body 
•describes  200  feet;  find  the  acceleration  due  to  the  constant  force — (1)  if  one 
second ;  (2)  if  one  minute  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  time. 

An*.  (1)  10 ;  (2)  36000. 

11.  A  body  is  projected  upwards  with  any  velocity,  and  t,  f  denote  the 
times  in  which  it  is  respectively  above  and  below  the  middle  point  of  its  path ; 

find  the  value  of  -7. 


Am.  v/2+1. 


12.  Assuming  y  to  be  represented  by  32  when  the  units  of  space  and  time  are 
<me  foot  and  one  second ;  what  number  would  represent  its  value  if  one  mile  and 
one  day  be  taken  as  the  units  P  Am,  462421 81  A-* 

*l  13.  A  ball  is  dropped  from  the  masthead  of  a  ship  sailing  n  miles  an  hour. 
Through  how  many  feet  must  it  have  fallen  when  the  direction  of  its  motion  is 
inelixied  at  46"  to  tne  horizon  P  .      121  fi» 
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40.  Acceleratloii  Yarles  as  Pressure. — If  we  sup- 
pose different  forces  to  act  uniformly  during  equal  times  on 
the  same  body,  it  follows  from  the  Second  Law  of  Motion 
that  the  forces  mil  be  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
velocities  generated  in  eqxial  times. 

If  we  suppose  the  time  of  action  to  be  one  second,  the 
velocities  generated  are  represented  by  the  corresponding 
accelerations  /  and  f'.  Also,  ]i  Fj  F  denote  the  statical* 
measures  of  the  forces,  i.  e.  the  total  pressures  which  they 
are  capable  of  producing,  we  have 

F:  F^f:f.  (10) 

If  one  of  the  constant  forces  be  the  attraction  of  the 
Earth,  since  its  statical  measure  is  Wy  or  the  weight  of  the 
body  moved ;  and  since  g  is  the  corresponding  acceleration, 
we  have 

FiTT^/ig;  (11) 

F 

hence  ^'w^'  ^^^^ 

This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  the  velocity  generated 
in  one  second  by  a  constant  force  at  any  place  whenever  the 
pressure  F  which  measures  the  force  is  known,  and  also  the 
weight  of  the  body.  We  suppose,  as  stated  already,  that  the 
body  is  rigid,  and  that  the  force  F  acts  through  its  centre  of 
mass.  When /has  been  determined  by  the  foregoing  equa* 
tion,  and  the  force  continues  to  act  \miformly,  we  may  apply 
the  results  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  Articles  to  determine 
the  subsequent  motion  (see  Arib.  37). 

41.  Mass. — Our  ordinary  experience  suggests  to  us  that 
the  amount  of  the  acceleration  produced  in  a  body  by  a  force 
depends  not  only  on  the  magnitude  of  the  force  but  also  oa 
the  body  which  is  moved.  When  exact  experiments  are 
carried  out  it  is  found  that  the  same  force  acting  on  different 


*  The  magnitude  of  a  force  is  estimated  in  Statics  by  tbe  weight  which  it 
is  just  capable  of  supporting.  Thus,  a  force  which  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
weight  of  112  lbs.  is  called  a  force  of  112  lbs.,  &o. 
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bodies  produces  different  accelerations,  and  that  different 
forces  acting  on  the  same  body  produce  accelerations  pro- 
portional to  the  forces.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  accelera- 
tion produced  in  the  motion  of  a  body  by  a  force  is  equal  to 
that  force  multiplied  by  a  factor  which  is  invariable  lot  the 
same  body,  but  which  varies  for  different  bodies. 

Conversely,  if  F  denote  the  magnitude  of  a  force,  and/ 
that  of  the  acceleration  thereby  produced,  we  have  the  equa- 
tion 

F^  mf,  (13) 

where  m  is  always  the  same  for  the  same  body,  but  varies  for 
different  bodies.  This  quantity  m  is  called  the  Mass  of  the 
body,  and  is  estimated,  like  other  quantities,  by  comparing  it 
with  a  standard  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  found  ttiat 
at  any  fixed  place  on  the  Earth's  surface  the  weight  of  a 
body  (if  pemutted  to  accelerate  its  motion)  produces  an  ac- 
celeration which  is  the  same  for  all  bodies  (Art.  38).  Now 
W  being  the  weight  and  g  the  acceleration  thereby  produced, 
we  have  as  above  W^  mg ;  but  g  is  the  same  for  all  bodies 
at  the  same  place,  hence  Wi&  proportional  \x>m\  or,  in  other 
words,  if  there  be  two  bodies  whose  weights  are  Wj  Wj  and 

whose  masses  are  m,  m\  we  have  i^  »  — ;.     Hence,  in  order 

to  find  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  two  bodies,  we  have  only  to 
find  the  ratio  of  their  weights  at  the  same  place. 

FiXAMTLTW. 

1.  A  imifonn  piessure  of  6  Iba.  is  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  a  body 
of  10  lbs.  mass  placed  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table.  Find — (1)  the  Telocity  gene- 
rated in  one  second;  (2)  that  acquired  after  describing  600  yards  along  the 
plane.  Aiu,  (1)  19i;  (2)  240. 

2.  If  a  nnifomi  pTessnre  of  8  lbs.  produce  a  velocity  of  10  feet  in  the  flist 
second,  find  the  weight  of  the  body  acted  on.  Ant,  9*6  lbs. 

3.  Find  the  pressure  which,  acting  uniformly  during  one  second,  will  gene* 
rate  in  a  body  of  one  ton  mass  a  velocity  of  10  miles  per  hour. 

Am,  9  cwt.  18|  lbs.  pressure. 

4.  If  a  pressure  of  one  ounce  act  uniformly  on  a  body  of  one  pound  mass, 
find  the  Telocity  generated  from  rest  in  one  minute.  Am,  ^g, 

D 
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6.  If  a  unifoim  force  generate  in  a  nuus  of  10  lbs.  a  velocity  of  30  feet  after 

desdibinff  26  yards,  find  ^e  statical  measure  of  the  force.  ^       60  „ 

Am.  — Iba. 
9 

6.  A  pressure  F,  acting  on  a  mass  Jf,  generates  in  it  a  velocity  F,  in  the 

time  T:  find  the  value  of  JP.  ^    ,   F 

Am,  F=^M-=L, 
T 

7.  A  train  of  100  tons  acquires  on  a  horizontal  railroad  in  four  minutes  a 
velocity  of  30  miles  an  hour ;  find  the  statical  measure  of  the  excess  of  the 
moving  above  the  retarding  pressure,  each  being  assumed  to  be  uniform. 

Ant.  11  cwt.  1  qr.  23^  lbs. 

8.  A  train  of  60  tons  is  impelled  along  a  horizontal  road  by  a  constant 
pressure  of  720  lbs.  Supposing  it  to  start  from  rest,  find  its  velocity  at  the 
end  of  one  minute — (1)  neglecting  friction ;  (2}  assuming  the  resistance  of  frictbiiy 
air,  &o.,  to  be  8  lbs.  per  ton.  Ant,  (1)  Ay ;  (2)  Ay- 

0.  If  a  uniform  force  of  6  lbs.  produce  in  a  second  a  velocity  of  0*634  feet 
in  a  body,  express  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  of 
water,  assuming  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  be  62}  Ibe.  and 
y  =  3219.  ^iM.4-8?. 

10.  A  mass  of  460  lbs.  is  placed  on  a  perfectly  smooth  table :  a  unifonn 
horizontal  pressure  is  exerted  on  it  which  increases  its  velocity  3  feet  in  every 
second ;  find  the  magnitude  of  the  pressure  in  lbs. 

Ant,  41  lbs.,  assuming^ s 32 '19. 


42.  Motion  on  a  Smooth  Inclined  Plane. — Let  ns 

suppose  a  body,  starting  from  rest,  to  slide  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  down  a  perfectly  smooth  inclined  plane.  Let  t  de- 
note the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon,  and  W  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Besolye  FFinto  its  components,  Wean  i 
acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  W  cos  i  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.  The  motion  down  the  plane  is  evidently  due  to  the 
former  component)  since  the  latter  only  causes  pressure  on  the 
plane. 

As  the  force  along  the  plane  is  constant  and  acts  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  we  get,  substituting  Wsin  i  for  -Pin  (12), 

f'^gmiu  (14) 

Hence,  if  ^  sin  i  be  substituted  for  /in  the  formulee  in 
Arts.  36  and  37,  we  get 

v^  gtmnif    «  =  igf  sin  i,    t^  =  2gs  sin i.  (15) 

We  assume  that  the  body  slides  without  rolling  along  tho 
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plane,  as  otherwise  the  motion  would  not  be  one  of  pure  trans- 
lation. 

43.  'Velocity  acquired  in  Movinc  down 
Plane* — ^Let  I  represent  AB^  the  length 
,of  the  plane,  and  h  its  height  AC;  then 
jif  V  be  the  velooity  acquired  on  arriving 
[at  B,  we  have 


f?'  =  2^/sint  =  2gh, 


(16) 


Aooordingly,  the  velocity  acquired  at  any  point  in  the  descent  of 
a  body  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane  is  that  due  to  the  vertical 
height  through  which  the  body  has  descended.  This  is  a 
particular  case  of  an  important  principle  which  shall  be 
subsequently  considered. 

44.  Time  of  llescending  a  Chord  of  a  Vertical 
icircle. — ^We  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  time  of  de- 
jfioent  down  any  chord  of  a  vertical  circle, 
starting  from  its  highest  point,  is  constant. 

Let  AC  he  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  circle,  AB  any  chord  drawn  from  A. 

AB 


Join  BC\  then,  sint  «  smBCA 


AC 


and,  if  T  be  the  time  of  descent  for  ABj 
we  have,  by  (15), 


AB  «  ^gr 


AB 
AC 


r^2 


AC 


hence 


■4' 


(17) 


where  a  denotes  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Hence,  the  time  down  any  chord  such  as  AB  of  this  circle 
is  constant.  It  can  at  once  be  seen,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
time  of  descent  down  BC  has  the  same  value. 

45.  liine  of  t^nickest  Descent  to  a  Circle. — ^To  find 
the  right  line  down  which  a  particle  undpr  the  action  of 
gravity  would  descend  in  the  shortest  time  from  a  given 
point  0  to  a  given  vertical  circle. 

d2 
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Draw  ACf  the  vertioal  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  join 
OCy  meetingtbe  circle  in  J?,  then  OB 
is  the  line  of  quickest  descent  in 
question.  For,  join  -4 J?,  and  pro- 
duce it  to  meet  the  vertical  drawn 
through  Oin  D.  Then  it  is  obvious 
that  the  circle  described  on  OD  as 
diameter  touches  the  given  circle  in 
B ;  consequently  the  time  of  descent 
down  OB  being  the  same  as  that 
down  any  other  chord  of  the  circle 
OBDj  drawn  from  0,  is  less  than  the  time  down  any  other 
right  line  drawn  from  0  to  meet  the  circle  ABC. 

The  preceding  method  of  investigation  applies  equally  if 
the  point  0  lie  inside  the  given  circle. 

46.  lilne  of  t^alekest  or  Slowest  llesceiit  to  any 
Curve. — It  is  easily  seen  from  the  preceding  Article  that  the 
determination  of  the  right  line  of  quickest  or  slowest  descent 
to  any  given  vertical  curve  from  any  point  in  its  plane  re- 
duces to  the  problem  of  drawing  a  circle,  touching  the  given 
curve  and  having  the  given  point  for  its  highest  point. 

The  problem  admits  also  of  bein^  treated  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  maxima  and  minima,  as  follows : 

Suppose  the  curve  referred  to  polar  co- 
ordinates, the  given  point  0  being  taken  as 
pole,  and  the  vertical  OB  through  it  as 
prime  vector ;  then,  if  ^  be  the  time  of  de- 
scent down  any  radius  vector  OP,  we  have 


r  =  i^^cosd,  or^ 


4 


2r 


goosO 


Accordingly,  the  time  ^  is  a  maximum  or  a  nn'TiiTrinm  when 
r 


0080 


IS  a  maxmxum  or  a  minimum. 


To  find   the   maximum  or  TniniTniim    values,    assuma 
r       .,        .       du 


u  = — ji ;  then  since  -r^,  =  0,  we  have 
cos  9  dO 

df 

oosO— ,-f-rBinfl=0. 
du 


(18) 
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The  solutions  are  obtained  by  combining  ibis  equation 
rith  that  of  the  curye. 

To  distinguish  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
)lations,  we  proceed  to  differentiate  the  equation 

.       oob6-;5:  +  rsinfl 
du  dO 

dS '  oos'fl  ' 

dr 
observing  that,  in  this  case,  cos0^  +  rsin0BO.  Hence  {Diff^ 

laJc.^  Art.  138),  ^  is  a  tm'ttinnnTn  or  a  maximum  according  as 

cPt 
+  -3^  is  positive  or  negative. 

,fj    These  results  can  be  readily  verified  from  geometrical 
naiderations. 


" 


EZAHPLES. 


1.  If  the  hTpothenuBe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  he  placed  in  a  yertical 
ntion,  prove  that  the  times  of  descending  from  rest  will  oe  the  same  for  each 
'its  sides. 

2.  Prove  that  the  velocity  acquired  down  any  chord,  terminated  at  the  lowest 
Bint  of  a  vertical  circle,  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  chord. 

3.  If  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane  he  160  yards,  and  its  inclination  30*, 
rhat  Telocity  would  a  body  acquire  in  descending  it  ? 

AnM,  40  yards  per  second. 

4.  A  hody  slides  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane  of  given  height ;  prove  that 
time  of  descent  varies  as  the  length  of  the  plane. 

6.  Find  the  inclination  of  a  plane,  of  given  length  /,  so  that  the  velocity 

luired  in  moving  down  it  shall  be  of  a  given  amount  V.       .        .    .     F^ 

jLfiim  sin  %  s  — — ^ 

6.  Given  the  Vase  a  of  an  inclined  plane,  find  its  height  so  that  the  hori- 
ital  Telocity  acquired  by  descending  it  may  be  the  greatest  possible. 

Ant.  h^a, 

7.  Find  the  gradient  in  a  railway  so  that  a  carrisj^  descending  the  plane  by 
own  weight  may  move  through  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  first  minute ;  and 

nd  how  iax  the  carriage  will  move  in  the  next  minute,  friction  being  neglected. 

(1)  sin  t's^ ;    (2)  i  od!  a  mile. 

8.  A  body  is  attached  by  a  string  to  a  point  in  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  on 
hrbioh  it  rests :  if  it  be  projected  irom  its  position  of  rest  up  the  plane  with  a 
Mocity  just  sufficient  to  take  it  to  the  highest^  point  to  which  the  string  allows 
h  to  go,  find  the  tune  of  its  motion. 


Am,  t  =  2    I — r—:,  the  length  of  the  string  being/. 
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9.  A  groove  is  cut  in  an  inclined  plane,  making  an  angle  a  with  the  inter- 
section of  the  plane  and  the  horizon.  If  a  heayy  particle  to  allowed  to  descend 
the  groove  (supposed  smooth),  prove  that  its  acceleration  is  ^  sin  i  sin  a ;  where 
f  denotes  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

10.  If  two  vertical  circles  have  a  common  highest  point,  then  if  any  line  be 
drawn  from  that  point,  the  time  of  descending  me  portion  intercepted  between 
the  circles  is  constant. 

11.  Find  the  right  Une  of  quickest  descent  from  a  point  to  a  given  right 
line  lying  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  point. 

12.  Find  the  right  line  of  quickest  descent  ftom  a  given  right  line  to  a  given 
vertical  circle. 

13.  Find  the  lines  of  quickest  and  slowest  descent  between  two  vertical 
circles  which  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

14.  A  parabola  whose  lat\is  rectum  is  ^  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane,  with  its 
axis  horizontal.  Find  the  inclination  of  the  normal  terminated  by  the  axis  down 
which  a  particle  would  descend  in  the  shortest  time,  and  find  the  time  of  its 
descent. 

Am,  •=46%  time: 


,=   ^. 
S9 


15.  Find  the  latus  rectum  of  a  parabola,  so  that  when  it  is  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical plane  with  its  axis  horizontal  the  least  time  in  which  a  particle  tails  from 
rest  down  a  normal  from  the  curve  to  the  axis  may  be  one  second. 

16.  Prove  that  the  chords  of  quickest  and  slowest  descent  from  the  highest 
or  to  the  lowest  point  of  a  vertical  ellipse  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  curve. 

17.  Show  immediately,  from  equation  (18),  that  the  right  line  of  quickest 
descent  from  a  given  point  to  a  given  curve  makes  equal  angles  with  the  nor- 
mal at  its  extremity  and  the  vertical ;  and  verify  the  result  geometrically. 

18.  An  ellipse  is  placed  with  its  major  axis  vertical ;  find  the  semi-diameter 
along  which  a  particle  will  descend  in  the  shortest  time  possible  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre. 

Ana.  It  makes  with  the  axis  major  the  angle  sec-^(«\^2),  where  «  is  th» 
eccentricity.    lie<  -p,  the  line  of  quickest  descent  is  the  axis  major. 

19.  An  ellipse  is  placed  with  its  major  axis  vertical ;  find  the  line  of  quickest 
descent  from  the  upper  focus  to  the  curve. 

Am.  It  makes  with  the  axis  major  the  angle  cos~^  ~.    If  «  <  \,  the  azia 

major  is  the  required  line. 

20.  AB  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  0,  the  radius  OB 
being  horizontal;  C  is  a  point  on  the  quadrant,  and  the  angle  BOG^$. 
Show  that  the  time  of  falling  from  ^  to  C  is  to  that  of  falling  from  CtoB  bb- 


J^l^J^' 
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Section  II. — Parabolic  Motion, 

47.  Path  of  a  Projectile. — We  have  hitherto  considered 
rectilinear  motion ;  we  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  a  body 
projected  in  any  direction/  ana  acted  on  only  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  uniform. 

In  this  case  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  path*  described  by 
the  prof  ectile  is  a  parabola. 

For,  suppose  a  body  projected  from  0  with  the  velocity  F, 
in  the  direction  OX,  and  draw  OY 
vertically  downwards. 

Let  ONhe  the  space  which  the 
body,  moving  with  the  velocity  F",  ^ 


would  describe  in  t  seconds ;  then, 
if  no  force  were  to  act  on  the  body,  m 
N  would  represent  its  position  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

Again,  as  the  force  of  gravity  acts  in  the  direction  OF,  it 
will  produce  its  effect  in  that  direction,  by  the  Second  Law  of 
Motion,  independently  of  the  previous  velocity  of  the  body : 
t.  e.  it  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  the  body  fell  freely 
from  rest.  Measure  off,  accordingly,  OM-  \gf ;  then  OM 
represents  the  space  moved  throu^  in  the  vertical  direction 
in  the  time  t 

Complete  the  parallelogram  OMPNj  and  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  two  motions  P  will  be  the  position  of  the  projec- 
tile at  the  end  of  the  time  t 

Let  Xj  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P  referred  to  the  axes 
OX  and  OTj  and  we  have 

If  ^  be  eliminated  between  these  equations,  the  equation  of 
the  path  described  is  ^^  _ 

^-— y.  (1) 


*  As  before,  hy  the  path  described  by  a  body  we  understand  the  path  de- 
aecibed  by  its  ^itUr$  ofnut$$. 
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This  equation  represents  a  parabola,  touohing  OX  and  having 
its  axis  vertical. 

If  S  be  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  V  (Art.  38),  the 
equation  of  the  parsubola  becomes 

a^  =  4By.  (2) 

48.  €oii8lanictlon  for  Focnsi  and  Directrix. — From 
the  preceding  equation  it  follows  (Salmon's 
Conic  Sections^  Art.  214)  that  JETis  the  dis- 
tance of  0  from  the  focus  of  the  parabola, 
and  also  from  its  directrix. 

Hence,  if  OD  be  measured  vertically 
upwards  equal  to  JT,  and  DE  drawn  in  ^ 
a  horizontal  direction,  the  line  DR  will  be 
the  directrix  of  the  parabolic  trajectory. 

Also  if  OF  be  drawn  through  0,  making  the  angle  XOF 
equal  to  the  angle  XOD,  and  if  we  take  UF^  OD;  then  F 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  trajectory. 

Hence,  as  the  focus  and  directrix  of  the  curve  are  known, 
it  is  completely  determined. 

Again,  the  velocity  at  any  point  in  the  trajectory  is  equal 
to  that  which  the  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  the  direc" 
trix. 

We  have  seen  that  this  property  holds  good  for  the  point 
of  projection :  moreover,  after  passing  through  any  point  the 
body  will  move  in  the  same  path  as  if  it  had  been  projeoted 
from  that  point,  in  the  direction  and  with  the  velocity  that 
it  has  at  the  instant;  therefore  the  property  is  true  for  any 
point  in  the  path. 

Hence,  whenever  the  velocity  at  any  point  is  given,  the 
position  of  the  directrix  is  completely  determined. 

Definition. — The  angle  which  the  direction  of  projeotion 
makes  with  the  horizontal  line  is  called  the  angle  of  elevation 
of  the  projectile. 

49.  Horlxontal  Range  and  Time  of  Flight. — ^Let 

R  be  the  point  in  which  the  projectile  strikes  the  horizontal 
plane  through  0;  then  OR  is  called  the  horizontal  range. 
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and  the  time  Tof  desGribing  the  corresponding  path  is  called 
the  time  of  flight. 

Through  B  draw  BQ  in  the 
yertical  direction. 

Let  OB^B,  L  Q,OB  » e ;  then 
we  have 

0Q«^  FT,  QiB^hg'P. 
But  022  «  OQ  sin  e ;  hence  we  get 


^- 


r= 


2  Fain  « 


>.-* 


(3) 


k  F* 

AlscOifi  »  OQ  cos  6  =  FTcos^  =  2  —  sin^cos^; 

9 


therefore 


i2»2JErsin2«. 


(4) 


If  Fbe  given,  the  horizontal  range  is  the  greatest  when 
sin  2^  =  1,  or  6  =  45^. 

The  maximum  horizontal  range  is  accordingly  2JEr,  or 
doable  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  projection^ 

50.  Ranee  and  Time  of  Flight  for  an  Oblique 

Piame. — ^First  suppose  it  an  ascend- 
ing plane,  and  let  i  be  its  inclination, 
and  e  the  angle  of  elevation  Q,ON. 
Then,  as  before,  we  have 

OQ  =  FT,    Q22  =  \gr. 

But  in  the  triangle  Q0i2,  we  have     o 


henoe 


QJK     sin  (e  - 1)  ^ 
OQ"     cosi     ' 

sin  (g  -  i)      gT 
cost     ''2F' 


or 


r- 


2F8in(«-») 


9 


cost 


(6) 
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Also  the  range 


therefore 


006  i  008  t 


_.     2  F*  sin  (e  -  t)  cos  «  ,^. 

g  oos'i 


In  the  case  of  a  descending  plane  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  range  and  time  of  flight  are  obtained  by  changing  the 
sign  of  i  in  the  preceding  results. 

For  given  values  of  V  and  t,  R  becomes  a  maximum  when 
sin  [e  "  i)  cos  ^  is  a  maximum,  or  when 

sin  (2^  ~  f]  -  sin  t  is  a  maximum ; 

but  this  is  greatest  when 

2e^i»90%    or    ^  =  i(90°+t). 

Hence,  the  direction  of  elevation  for  a  maximum  range 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  vertical  and  the  inclined  plane. 

Again,  since  in  this  case  OR  =  RQ,  the  maximum  range 
and  the  corresponding  time  of  flight  are  connected  by  the 
relation 

R-^yr. 

From  the  value  of  e  found  above,  it  follows  immediately 
that  the  focus  of  the  parabola,  in  this  case,  lies  on  the  in- 
clined plane. 

51.  Oiven  the  velocity  of  projection  to  find  the  elevation  in 
order  to  strike  a  given  object. — Here,  in  formula  (6),  we  are 
given  Vt  iZ,  and  i,  to  find  e.  Hence,  sin  (a  - «}  cos  a  is  given, 
and  therefore  sin  {2e  -  i)  is  given,  from  which  e  can  be  do- 
termined. 

The  problem  admits  of  a  simple  geometrical  investigation 
also,  as  follows : — 

Let  0  be  the  point  of  projection,  and  P  the  position  of 
the  given  object.  Then,  since  the  velocity  of  projection  is 
given,  the  position  of  the  directrix  SK  is  known. 
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Hence,  with  0  and  P  as  oentres,  desoribe  eiroles  toaohing 
the  directrix,  and  let  Ff  F^he  their 
points  of  intersection.  These  points 
are  obvioufily  the  foci  of  the  two  pa- 
rabolic trajectories  which  satisfy  the 
proposed  conditions.  Hence  the  pro- 
blem admits  in  general  of  two  solu- 
tions. 

The  corresponding  directions  of  projection  are  found  by 
bisecting  the  angles  FOH  and  FOHy  as  is  obvious  from  the 
elementary  properties  of  the  parabola. 

The  problem  becomes  impossible  when  the  drdes  do  not 
intersect. 

The  range  in  the  direction  OP  is  obviously  a  maximum 
when  the  circles  touch  one  another.  In  this  case  there  is  but 
one  solution,  and  the  focus  of  the  parabola  lies  in  the  line  OP^ 
as  already  seen. 

52.  Trajectory  referred  to  Tertlcal  and  Horlson* 
tal  Axes. — Suppose  OX  and  OF  to  be  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  drawn  through  the 
point  of  projection  0,  and  let  a;,  y 
be  the  coordinates  of  P,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  projectile  at  the  end  of 
any  time  t. 

Liet  OQ  be  the  direction  of 
projection,  and  resolve  the  initial 
velocity  V  into  its  horizontal  com- 
ponent, Fcos«,  and  its  vertical,  VAne,  Then,  since  the 
force  of  gravity  has  no  effect  on  the  horizontal  motion,  the 
component  Fcos  0  remains  constant  during  the  motion ;  con- 
sequenUy  we  have 

X  =  ON  =  Vt  cos  e. 

Also,  for  the  motion  in  the  vertical  direction,  we  get 
(Art.  38), 

y  -  Fi^  sin  ^  -  Ig^ ; 

y-a?tan^-- 


iherefore 


=  xidiXie  - 


2F»cosV 
4JBrcos'e' 


(7> 
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Thifl  equation  represents  a  parabola,  whose  axis  is  yertioal, 
as  already  seen. 

Again,  if  f?  be  the  velocity  at  the  point  P,  and  ^  the  angle 
the  direction  of  motion  makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  we  have 

f7C08  ^  B  Fcos e^    and    r  sin #  »  Fsin^  -  gt ; 
hence  i?'  =  F*  cos'en-  (Fsin  e  -  gt)* 

«  r'-2g{rtAne-^gf) 

Hence,  as  already  shown  otherwise,  the  velocity  at  any 
point  is  that  acquired  by  a  body  falling  from  the  directrix. 

53.  Height  of  Ascent. — Since  vertical  and  horizontal 
motions  may  be  considered  separately,  it  follows  that  the 
greatest  height  above  the  horizontal  plane  is  that  to  which 
a  body  projected  vertically  with  the  velocity  F*  sin  ^  would 
ascend.    This  by  (Art.  38),  is 

F*sin*«  rr  .  • 

— g- — ,    or  JTsmV. 

Fsm.  € 
Also,  the  time  of  ascent  is ,  from  the  same  Article : 

9 
a  result  which  can  also  be  obtained  by  finding  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  p  in  equation  (7).  From  these  the  same  ex- 
pressions as  before  for  the  range  and  the  time  of  flight  can 
be  easily  deduced :  for,  the  whole  time  of  flight  is  obviously 
double  that  of  reaching  the  highest  point ;  and  the  range  is 
got  by  multiplying  the  value  so  found  by  V  cos  e. 

64.  If  PTf  FT  he  the  tangents  at  two  points  P^  F  on  a 
parabolic  trqjectory^  and  t?,  if  the  cor»  t 

responding  velocities^  to  prove  that 

V :  v'=  PT:  FT.         (8) 

The  line  joining  Tto  the  middle 

eint  of  PF  is  vertical, 
ing  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola.    Again,  let 

a  =  iTPF,    a'^iTFP,    P^lPTL,    ^'-^lFTL. 
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Then,  since  the  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity  at  P 
18  equal  to  that  at  P^,  we  have 

17  sin  /3  =  t?'  sin  j3', 

v_     sinj3'     PT 
i7''sinB  ^  FT 


or 


Also,  since 


sin)3 
PT 


sin  a 


PT     sin  a' 

we  get  f7  sin  a  =  t^  sin  a.  (9) 

55.  Itfemma. — If  0  be  the  angle  P2)C  which  a  right  line 
CD  drawn  from  the  vertex  makes  with  the  base  of  a  triangle 
ABCj  we  have 

J5  oot  fl  -  PDcot  ^  -  AD  QoiB.  (10) 

For,  draw  CN  perpendicular  to  AB^  and  we  have,  by 
elementary  geometry, 

AD.DN^AN.DB-AD.BN.  c 

Hence,  dividing  by  C2V, 

DN  AN  BN 


or 


AB .cote  ^BD  QOtA  -  AD  ooiB. 


Again,  if  a  and  j3  be  the  angles       e 
which  CD  makes  with  AC  and  BC  respectively,  we  have 

^P  cot  e  «  ^2)  cot  a  -  BD  cotjS. 

This  follows  at  once  by  drawing  AE  parallel  to  BCy  and 
applying  the  preceding  result. 

66,  Being  given  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  projection, 
to  find  the  velocity  tcith  which  a  projectile  would  strike  an  oblique 
plane,  and  also  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  the  instant  of 
impact. 

Let  i  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon ;  then^ 
by  the  preceding  lemma  (see  figure  on  last  page), 

cota -coto'-2  tant,  (11) 

Hence,  the  angle  a  is  determined  from  the  known  angles 
«  and  i. 
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V  sin  a 


Ag^ain,  since     r  sin  a  «  r'  sin  a\    we  have  v'  - 
whioh  determines  v\ 


sua 


If  the  projectile  impinge  at  right  angles  on  the  plane,  we 
have  a  B  90^;  therefore  cot  a  "  2  tan  t,  which  determines  a, 
or  the  corresponding  angle  of  elevation.  Also  the  velocity 
with  which  the  projecticle  strikes  the  plane  is  t?  sin  a  in  thiis 
case. 

57.  Motion  on  a  Smooth  Inclined  Plane. — ^In  onr 

discussion  of  motion  on  an  inclined  plane  in  Art.  42  the 
movable  was  supposed  to  start  from  rest :  in  this  case  the 
motion  is  rectilmear.  It  is  also  rectilinear  if  the  initial 
motion  has  place  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  greatest  slope 
in  the  plane.  But  when  the  body  is  proiected  along  the  plane 
in  any  other  direction  the  problem  is  the  same  as  that  pre- 
viously discussed,  namely,  the  motion  of  a  projectile  acted  on 
by  a  constant  force,  parallel  to  a  given  direction.  Its  path 
^ong  the  plane  is,  accordingly,  a  parabola ;  and  its  axis  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  greatest  slope. 

58.  MEorin'si  Apparatnsi. — ^We  conclude  with  a  short 
description  of  the  apparatus,  designed  by  Poncelet,  and  con- 
structed by  Morin,  for  experimentally  exhibiting  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies. 

A  cylinder  is  made  by  clock-work  mechanism  to  revolve 
around  a  fixed  vertical  axis.  A  weight  is  suspended  at  ihe 
summit  of  the  cylinder  close  to  the  outer  surface  and  between 
two  vertical  guides.  When  the  rotation  has  become  perfectly 
uniform,  the  weight  is  allowed  to  fall.  A  pencil,  attached  to 
the  falling  weight,  is  so  arranged  as  to  trace  a  line  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  whidi  is  wrapped  tightly  around  the  revolving 
oylmder.  When  the  paper  is  taken  off  and  unrolled  on  a 
plane  surface,  the  curve  traced  on  it  by  the  pencil  is  found 
to  be  a  parabola. 

That  this  curve  is  a  parabola,  may  be  shown  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner : — 

Let  OF^P  represent  the  curve  traced  out  by  the  penciL 


O            L' 

L             N 

F 

>^ 

\ 

M 

A 

p 
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Draw  the  tangent  OL  to  the  curve  at  the  initial  point  Oy 
and  at  any  point  P  draw  the  tangent  PLy  and  erect  LF 
perpendicular  to  it  at  the  point  L.  Make  a  corresponding 
construction  for  the  other  points  on  the  path ;  then  the  lines 
LFy  VFy  &c.,  are  all  found  to  intersect  in  a  common  point  F* 
This  is  a  characteristic  property  of  the  parabola  which  has  its 
focus  at  Fy  and  its  vertex  at  O. 
Having  found  the  curve  to  be  a  para- 
bola, we  can  show  that  the  motion 
of  the  weight  has  been  uniformly 
accelerated.  Let  PJf,  PN  be  the 
coordinates  of  P,  referred  to  the 
axes  QLy  OFy  then  if  t  denote  the 
time  in  which  the  moving  weight 
arriyed  at  the  position  Py  the  line 
PM  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  of  the  circle  through  which  a 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  has  rotated  in  the 
time  t.  Let  V  denote  the  constant  velocity  of  any  point  on 
the  droumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  we  get  PM^  VU 

Again,  from  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

pjr-4P(?xjf(?. 

Accordingly, 

PJP_   r* 

^^"4^"4^^' 

but  MO  is  the  space  through  which  the  weight  has  descended 
vertically  in  the  time  t ;  hence  the  spaces  described  by  the 
&Iling  body  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  times ;  its  motion 
consequently  is  uniformly  accelerated. 

Ciomparing  with  the  equation  «  =  J  gfy  we  get  g  =  ^  ^^ ; 

that  is,  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  the  parabola  from  its 
summit  is  equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  a  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  rotating  cylinder. 

The  student  can  easily  prove  that  the  parabola  described 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  body  projected  horizontally  from  a 
point  with  the  velocity  V. 
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59.  In  the  preoeding  investigatioiis  we  have  neglected  the 
effects  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  When  this  is  taken  into 
account  the  problem  becomes  one  of  great  uncertainty,  arising 
from  the  law  of  resistance  of  fluids  not  being  accurately  known, 
and  from  the  difficulties  still  remaining  in  the  integration  of 
the  equations  of  motion,  when  the  law  of  resistance  is  assumed. 
The  most  generally  received  theory  is  that  the  resistance  of 
fluids  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  fluid  and  the  movable.  When  the  resLstance  of  the  air 
is  taken  into  account,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  preceding 
results  are  not  even  approximate  in  cases  of  high  velodty ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  shot  and  shell  projected  by  artillery. 

EXAMPLKS. 

1.  Detennine  the  eleyation  of  a  projectile,  so  that  its  horizontal  range  maj 
be  equal  to  the  space  to  be  fallen  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  projectiotL 

Ant.  #=1(?*. 

2.  If  a  number  of  particles  be  projected  simultaneously  from  the  same  point 
with  a  common  velocity,  but  in  different  directions,  prove  that  at  any  subse- 
quent instant  they  will  all  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

3.  Given  the  horizontal  range  and  the  time  of  flight  of  a  projectile ;  find  its 
initial  velocity  and  angle  of  elevation. 

4.  If  a  body  be  projected  obliquely^  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  the  path  in 
which  it  moves  will  be  a  parabola.  Find  the  position  of  the  focus  and  duectrix 
of  the  parabola  when  the  initial  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  are  given. 

6.  Given  the  velocity  with  which  a  shot  is  projected  from  a  certain  pinnt ; 
find  the  locus  of  the  eztremitiefl  of  the  maximum  ranges  on  inclined  planes  pass- 
ing through  that  point. 

6.  If  a  body  be  projected  with  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  from  a  h^ht 
of  66  feet  above  the  ground,  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  of  30*  with,  the 
horizon ;  find  when  and  where  it  will  strike  the  ground. 

Ana.  Time  =  4f  sec.    Banges357'23  feet. 

7.  If  ^,  ^  be  two  points  on  a  parabolic  trajectory ;  prove  that  the  time  of 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  proportional  to  tan  ^  -  tan  ^' ;  where  ^,  ^' 
represent  the  inclinations  to  the  horizon  of  ti^e  tangents  drawn  at  A  and  B. 

8.  Given  the  initial  velocity,  find  the  angle  of  elevation  that  a  projectile 
should  just  clear  a  wall  at  a  given  distance  from  the  point  of  projection.  Find 
also  the  distance  at  which  the  body  strikes  the  ground  afterwards. 

9.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  under  proof  at  Woolwich,  at  a  distance  of  60  yards 
from  a  wall  14  feet  high,  burst,  and  a  fragment  of  it,  originally  in  c(nLtact  with 
the  ground,  after  just  grazing  the  wall,  fell  6  feet  beyond  it  on  the  oppoeifce 
side.    Find  how  mgh  it  rose  in  the  air. 
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10.  When  tlie  velocity  of  projection  is  given,  all  the  parabolas  which  can  he 
deseribed  in  the  same  plane  by  a  projectile  are  enveloped  by  a  fixed  parabola: 
prove  thiiy  and  hence  find  the  maximum  range  on  a  given  plane. 

11.  A  body  is  projected  with  a  velocity  of  100  feet,  in  a  direction  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  60^  to  the  horizon :  find  its  least  velocity  during  the  motion,  and  the 
time  of  attaining  it.  Ana,  60  feet ;  2'7  seconds. 

12.  If  two  bodies  be  projected  simultaneously,  with  a  common  velocity, 
from  the  same  point  on  an  oblique  plane,  one  upwards  and  the  other  downwards, 
and  if  the  directions  of  their  projection  make  equal  angles  with  the  inclined  plane, 
^ow  that  the  times  of  flight  are  eanal.  The  motion  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  inclined  plane. 

13.  With  what  velocity  should  a  projectile  be  discharged  at  an  elevation  of 
30%  so  as  to  strike  an  object  at  a  distance  of  2600  feet  on  an  ascent  of  1  in  40  ? 

14.  Find  the  latns  rectum  of  the  parabola  described  by  a  projectile. 

The  velocity  of  the  highest  point  of  the  path  is  K  cos  «,  but  it  is  also  equal  to 
the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  from  the  directrix ;  therefore  tiie  latus  rectum 

18  COS'#. 

16.  If  a  bodv  be  projected  from  the  point  A  in  the  direction  of  AOt  and  from 
any  point  C  in  the  line  a  vertical  line  CD  be  drawn,  meeting  the  curve  described 
by  the  projectile  in  D ;  again,  if  J?,  the  middle  point  otAC,  be  joined  to  27,  show 
that  BJ)  will  be  the  direction  of  the  motion  at  J),  and  that  the  velocity  at  J)  will 
Im  to  that  at  ^  as  ^2)  is  to  AB, 

16.  A  number  of  bodies  slide  from  rest  down  the  chords  of  a  vertical  circle, 
gtaxfxag  from  its  highest  |>oint,  and  afterwards  move  freely :  prove  that  the  locus 
-of  the  loci  of  their  paths  is  a  circle  whose  radius  is  half  tnat  of  the  given  circle. 

17.  If  bodies  be  projected  from  the  same  point  with  velocities  proportional 
to  the  sines  of  their  elevations,  find  the  locus  of  points  arrived  at  in  a  given 
time. 

18.  Two  bodies  are  projected  simultaneously  in  different  directions  from  the 
same  point,  with  given  velocities :  prove  that  the  line  which  connects  their  posi- 
tiona  at  each  instant  moves  parallel  to  a  given  direction. 

19.  Two  particles  are  projected  from  a  point  with  equal  velocities,  their 
•directions  of  projection  being  in  the  same  vertical  plane — t,  i'  being  the  times 
taken  by  the  parades  to  reach  their  other  common  point,  and  7,  T*  the  times 
of  reaching  tneir  highest  points.  Show  that  tT-k-t'T  is  independent  of  the 
•directions  of  projection. — Cavnh,  Trip.,  1876. 

20.  If  two  particles  be  describing  the  same  parabolic  trajectory,  prove  that 
the  right  line  connecting  them  envelopes  an  equal  parabola. — Ibid, 

21 .  A  train  ia  moving  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  when  a  ball  is  dropped 
iitnn  ike  roof  inside  one  of  the  carriages.  Prove  that  the  ball  describes  a  para- 
Ixda  in  space,  and  find  the  position  of  the  axis  and  directrix. 

If  the  height  of  the  carriage  be  9  feet,  and  the  baU  rebound  from  the  floor 
without  loss  of  velocity,  describe  by  means  of  a  figure  the  path  of  the  ball  in 
apeee  so  long  as  the  motion  continues. 

B 
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Section  III. — Frictim. 

60.  liaws  of  Dynamical  Friction. — Before  completing 
our  disciission  of  motion  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  resistance, 
arising  from  friction,  which  takes  place  when  one  body  slides 
on  another.  We  shall  consider  only  the  case  of  motion  along 
a  fixed  plane,  and  shall  assume  that  the  roughness  of  the  plane 
is  the  same  throughout.  Under  these  circumstances  the  laws 
of  friction — as  established  by  experiment — may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

(1).  The  resistance  caused  by  firiction  against  the  motion 
of  a  body  sliding  on  a  uniformly  rough  plane  is  proportional 
to  the  normal  pressure  which  the  body  exerts  against  the 
plane. 

(2).  It  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  surface  in  oon- 
taot. 

(3).  It  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  motion. 

(4).  The  ratio  of  the  friction,  during  the  motion,  to 
the  normal  pressure  is  called  the  coefficient  of  Dynamical 
friction. 

(5).  The  friction  between  two  substances  in  motion  is  in 
general  less  than  the  friction  in  the  state  bordering  on  motion, 
or  the  Statical  friction. 

(6).  The  mutual  friction  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  and  can  be  much  diminished  in  amount 
by  the  use  of  unguents,  as  also  by  polishing  the  surfaces  in 
contact. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  laws  of  Dynamical  frio- 
tion  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  Stotical  friction 
(Minchin's  Statm,  Arts.  34-36). 

For  fuller  information  on  the  laws  of  Friction  the  student 
is  referred  to  Jellett's  Theory  of  Friction. 

61.  motion  on  a  Rough  Horixontal  Plane. — Let  W 

be  the  weight  of  a  body  sliding  on  a  uniformly  rough  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  fi  the  relative  coefficient  of  Motion ;  then. 


r 


(2) 
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aince  in  this  case  the  normal  pressure  is  represented  by  Wy  the 
friction  is  fiJF;  and  sinoe  it  acts  as  a  reterding  force  we  get 
by  Art.  40, 

/=-^9  =  /^9'  (1) 

Accordingly,  substituting  ~  fig  for  /  in  the  equations  of 
Arts.  35,  36,  and  37,  we  get 

r  =  F  -figt 
!,»=  r*'^2fjLg8 

By  means  of  these  equations  the  motion  is  completely 
determined  whenever  /u,  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  F,  the 
initial  velocity,  are  known. 

To  find  when  the  body  is  brought  to  rest  by  the  friction, 
we  make  r  s  0  in  the  first  of  these  equations,  and  the  required 

number  of  seconds  is  — .    Again,  the  space  moved  over  be- 

fore  the  body  is  brought  to  rest  is  given  by  2 figs  =  F*. 

62.  motion  on  a  Rongta  Inclined  Plane. — Suppose 
a  body  of  weight  IF  to  slide  on  a  uniformly  rough  plane,  of 
inclination  i ;  then  resolving  7F  into  its  components,  IF  cos « 
and  TFsin  i;  the  former,  IF  cost,  represents  the  pressure  on 
the  plane;  and  accordingly  the  friction  is  represented  by 
fiWooBi;  and  since  it  acts  against  the  motion,  we  have  for 
the  total  force  producing  motion  down  the  plane  the  expres- 
sion TFsin  i-fi  IFcos  i.  If  this  value  be  substituted  for  F  in 
equation  (12),  Art.  40,  we  get 

/^g  (sin  i~fi  cos  i).  (8) 

If  ^  be  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance  for  the  plane,  t.  e. 
if  /I  s  tan^,  the  preceding  formula  becomes 

•^"^    cos^    ' 

for  a  body  sliding  down  the  plane. 

The  corresponding  equations  connecting  velocity,  time, 

e2 
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and  space,  ore  had  by  Bubstituting  this  value  for /in  the  for- 

mnlae  of  Arts.  36  and  37. 

If  the  body  be  projected  up  the  plane,  in  a  direction  at 

right  angles  to  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  horizon, 

the  retarding  force  is  represented  by  TTsin  »  +  /i  JFoos  % : 

hence  the  value  of /becomes 

/  .    .  ^  sin(i+A)  ,-x 

/-  -^(sin I  +MCOS i)  =  '9    ^g^^>  (4) 

when  we  introduce  for  \l  its  value  tan  0.     The  equations  con- 
necting «,  f7,  t  can  be  found  immediately,  as  before. 


"       f  •     to»^  1    M-r""  ElAMPHW.  >   s   -'     -  '^.'  ^^*^ 

f^  1.  A  body  is  pxojected  with  a  Telocity  of  100  feet  per  second  along  a  rough 

homo&tal  plane :  find,  assuming  yu — tVt  (1)  the  time  in  which  it  is  brought  to 
rest  by  friction ;  (2)  the  whole  space  passed  over. 

An%,  (1)  37i  seconds ;  (2)  626  yards. 

2.  A  body  is  projected  with  a  Telocity  of  100  yards  per  minute  along  a  roupih 
horizontal  plane,  and  is  brought  to  rest  in  10  seconds :  find  the  coefficient  of  fne- 
tioD.  Afu,  /i^-^. 

3.  A  train,  of  ten  tons  weight,  is  impelled  by  steam  along  a  horizontal  railroad 
with  a  constant  pressure  of  630  lbs.    If  the  friction  be  7  lbs.  per  ton,  calculate — 

(1)  the  Teloci^,  in  miles  per  hour,  after  moving  from  rest  for  one  minute  ;  and 

(2)  the  space  described  in  that  time ;  neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  cur,  &c. 

Ana.  (1)  32A  miles;  (2)  480  yards. 

{b)  If  the  steam  be  shut  ofP,  find  how  far  the  train  would  run  before  it  is 
brought  to  rest  by  friction.  2  odles  320  yards. 

4.  A  body  projected  with  a  velocity  of  30  feet  is  brought  to  rest  after  sUding 
100  yards  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane ;  find  the  coefficient  of  Motion. 

Ana.  /r. 

5.  A  body  is  projected  up  a  plane,  of  20  yards  length  and  30**  inclinatLoD, 

with  a  velocity  of  60  feet  per  second :  find  the  ooeffioient  of  friction  that  the  body 

should  just  airive  at  the  top  of  the  plane.  ^  29 

Afu.ft,  = -. 
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6.  Two  masses,  Jf,  If,  connected  by  a  string,  slide  down  a  rough  indixied 
plane  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  intersection  of  the  former  with 
the  horizon :  if  the  coefficients  of  friction  be  /i  and  fi,  respectively,  proTO  thai 

the  acceleration  down  the  plane  is  y  (sin  t ^ — -— i^  cos  i). 

7.  A  body  slides  down  a  rough  roof  and  afterwards  falls  to  the  ground :  find 
the  whole  time  of  motion. 
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8.  Several  bodies  start  from  the  same  point  and  slide  down  diiSerent  inclined 
planes  of  the  same  roughness :  find  the  locus  of  their  positions  after  the  lapse  of 
a  siven  tame.  Find  also  the  locus  of  the  positions  arriyed  at  with  a  common 
Telocitj. 

9.  A  rough  plane  makes  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  horizon ;  a  grooTe  is  cut  in 
the  plane  maldng  an  angle  a  with  the  intersection  of  this  plane  and  the  horison- 
tal  plane ;  if  a  heavy  particle  be  allowed  to  descend  the  groove  from  a  given 
height  h  find  the  velocity  with  which  it  reaches  the  horizontal  plane. 

^        ana 

10.  A  body  moves  from  rest  down  an  inclined  plane  whose  inclination  is  30% 
and  limiting  angle  of  resistance  16^:  find  the  velocity  acquired  if  the  length  of 
the  plane  be  200  feet. 

Here  v*  =  400^  tan  15^;  therefore  v  =  68*56  feet  per  second. 

11.  A  railway  train  is  moving  up  an  incline  of  1  in  120  with  a  uniform 
velocity.  Find  the  tension  of  the  couplings  of  the  carriage  which  is  attached 
to  the  engine ;  assuming  the  weight  of  the  train  (exclusive  of  the  engine)  to  be 
80  tons,  and  tiie  friction  8  lbs.  per  ton. 

Ant.  19cwt.  5}  lbs. 

12.  In  the  same  case,  if  the  acceleration  of  the  train  be  2  feet  per  second, 
find  the  tension  of  the  couplings. 

/ 
Here  we  must  add  to  the  preceding  V  -^  t.  e.  6  tons ;  and  the  entire  tension 

is  nearly  6  tons. 

Section  IV. — Mammttim. 

63.  Force  measared  by  Haantlty  of  Motloii  gene- 
rated In  Unit  of  Time. — The  product  of  its  mass  and  the 
f^elodty  which  a  body  has  at  any  instant  is  called  its  quantity  of 
motion  or  momentum  at  that  instant.  Aocordingly  we  oon- 
olude,  from  equation  (IS),  Art.  41,  that  F  varies  as  the 
quantity  of  motion  it  can  generate  in  one  second  (taken  as  the 
unit  of  time),  the  force  being  supposed  to  act  uniformly 
during  that  time. 

Again,  since  the  velocity  {g)  which  gravity  can  produce 
in  one  second  is  the  same  for  all  bodies,  the  quantity  of 
motion  gravity  can  generate  in  one  second  in  a  falling  body 
of  mass  m  is  represented  by  mg\  hence,  in  this  case,  we  have 

W^mg\ 

in  which  the  units  of  mass  and  weight  are  connected  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  one  is  fixed  the  other  is  also  determined. 
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64.  Ate^tate  Unit  ot  Force. — ^In  aooordanoe  with 
equation  (13)«  Art.  41,  the  unit  of  force  is  defined  as  the^rc^ 
vhichf  acting  uniformly  during  the  unit  of  time  on  a  unit  o/mass^ 
produces  a  unit  of  velocity.  This  is  called  by  Ghtnss  the 
absolute  unit  of  force. 

The  most  convenient  unit  of  mass  in  the  British  Isles  is 
the  mass  contained  in  one  standard  pound  avoirdupois. 

Hence,  adopting  as  before  a  second  as  the  unit  of  time, 
and  a  foot  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  absolute  unit  of  foroe  is 
that  which,  acting  during  one  second,  would  produce  in  a 
standard  pound  mass  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second.  This 
unit  of  force  is  sometimes  called  a  poundaL  Hence,  if 
g  B  32*19  with  reference  to  the  preceding  units,  the  unit  of 
force  is  rrr*  P^  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  at  London,  on 
a  standard  pound;  i.  e,  about  half  an  ounce,  approximately. 

In  the  metric  system  the  force  which  in  one  second  would 
generate  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per  second  in  a  gramme 
of  matter  is  called  a  dyne.  Hence,  since  1  lb. «  453*6  grammes, 
and  1  foot »  30*48  centimetres,  one  poundal  is  approximately 
13825  dynes. 

65.  CfraTitatloii  Unite  of  Foree  and  Mass. — ^In 
practical  questions  concerning  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  in  general  more  convenient  to  measure  forces  by  weights, 
and  to  speak  of  a  force  of  so  many  pounds  weight.  In  this 
system  tne  unit  of  force  is  the  weight  at  some  defimte  place 
(jjondon)  of  the  pound  mass ;  or  of  a  kilogramme  when  the 
metric  system  is  taken.  This  is  called  the  gravitation  or 
statical  measure  of  force ;  and  since  the  unit  of  force  in  this 
qi^stem,  acting  on  one  pound  mass  for  one  second,  produces 
a  velocity  of  32*19  feet  per  second,  we  see  that  this  unit  is 
32*19  times  the  absolute  unit.  Moreover,  since  the  weight 
of  a  body  varies,  within  certain  small  limits  from  place  to 
place  (Art.  38),  when  scientific  accuracy  is  required  we  must 
correct  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  g  due  to  any  difference 
in  altitude  or  latitude  from  those  of  the  place  to  which  the 
standard  was  originally  referred. 

In  practice  this  correction  seldom  requires  to  be  taken 
into  account,  as  the  variation  in  the  value  of  ^  is  generally 
too  small  to  affect  the  result  appreciably  (Art  39). 


J 
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Examples. 

1.  An  ounce  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,  a  second  as  the  unit  of  time, 
and  an  inch  as  the  unit  of  length,  compare  the  anit  of  force  with  the  weight  of 
tme  pound. 

Here  the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  in  one  second  would  generate  a  yelocitj 

of  one  inch  per  second  in  an  ounce  mass ;  and  therefore  is  -r r-r rr-r  part 

*^  12  X  16  X  32-2  *^ 

of  the  weight  of  one  pound,  or  1*26  grains. 

2.  Determine  the  unit  of  time  in  order  that  g  may  be  expressed  by  unity 
when  the  foot  is  the  unit  of  length. 

AtUt  -  V2  seconds* 

o 

3.  Find  the  units  of  space  and  time  in  order  that  the  acceleration  of  a  body 
falling  in  Tacuo,  and  the  velocity  it  acquires  in  one  minute,  may  respectively  be 
the  units  of  acceleration  and  of  velocity. 

66.  Two  Classes  of  Forees. — There  are  two  classes  of 
f  oroes  to  be  considered  in  Dynamics :  one,  such  as  gravity  and 
those  hitherto  discussed,  which  require  a  finite  time  to  pro- 
duce a  finite  change  of  velocity.  Forces  of  this  class,  when 
uniform,  are,  as  has  been  stated,  measured  by  the  change 
produced  in  one  second  (taken  as  unit  of  time)  in  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  body  acted  on.  There  is  another  class,  called 
ordinarily  impulses,  such  as  blows,  sudden  impacts.  &c.,  which 
act  only  during  a  very  short  time,  but  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  finite  change  of  velocity  in  that  time. 

These  are  sometimes  called  instantatieom  forces ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  observe  that  force  in  all  cases  requires 
some  time  to  produce  its  effects,  though  that  time  may  be 
exceedingly  small.  In  fact,  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  force 
eould  produce  any  change  in  the  velocity  of  a  body  if  its 
time  of  action  were  absolutely  nothing. 

Forces  of  the  former  class  are  frequently  siyV^A.  finite  or 
continuous  forces,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  class, 
namely,  impulsive  forces. 

It  shoidd  be  observed  that  whenever  both  impulsive  and 
^nite  forces  act  at  the  same  time  on  a  body,  the  latter  may 
in  general  be  neglected  in  determining  the  motion  at  the 
instant;  since  the  effects  produced  by  them,  in  the  time 
during  which  the  impulsive  forces  act,  are  so  small  that  they 
may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  effects  of  the  im- 
pulses. 
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67.  Impniies. — The  measure  of  an  impulse^  i.e.  of  the 
entire  action  of  a  force  of  great  intensity,  which  acts  daring 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  ceases,  is  the  tchole  change  in  the 
quantity  of  motion  which  it  communicates  to  the  body  on  tthich 
it  acts. 

We  may  here  observe  that,  if  ^be  the  instantaneous  value 
of  an  impulsive  force,  and  r  the  time  of  action,  the  whole 

IT 
Fdtf  in  which,  as  already  observed^ 
0 

r  is  a  very  small  interval  of  time. 

68.  General  Eqaatlons  of  motion  of  a  Parttele. — 

Suppose  that  the  force  F  acts  as  before  in  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  mass  acted  on,  but  that  it  varies  continuously,  then  we 
may  consider  that  in  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  time  its 
intensity  is  unaltered.  The  variable  acceleration/,  caused  by 
it,  is  determined  by  the  equation  F=  mf\  hence,  as  in  Art.  21^ 
we  have  at  any  instant 

„  dff       d*s        ^  ,Q. 

J'-m/=m^=m^-m«.  (3) 

Hitherto  the  motion  has  been  supposed  rectilinear.  Id 
the  case  of  curvilinear  motion  the  last  equation  expresses  the 
tangential  component  of  the  force,  and  it  can  be  similarly 
seen  (Art.  25)  that  the  normal  component  is  expressed  by 

m  — .   We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle 

of  mass  m,  under  the  action  of  any  forces.  If  the  particle  be 
referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes  in  space,  and  x^  y^  Zy 
be  the  coordinates  of  its  position  at  any  instant, «.  e,  at  the 
end  of  the  time  ^,  reckoned  from  any  fixed  instant,  the  com- 
ponents of  its  velocity  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates  are 
(Art.  12)  represented  by  i,  ^,  a. 

Besolve  the  whole  force  acting  on  the  particle  at  the 
instant  into  three  components,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z^ 
respectively;  and  let  these  components  be  represented  bv 
Xj  Y^  Z\  then,  since  by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  esuJb. 
of  these  forces  produces  its  change  of  velocity  in  its  owix 
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direction,  we  deduoe  from  what  precedes  (see  Art.  24)  th& 
equations 

_  d  fdz\        d^x 

^-'^dtKitr'^Tr'^^ 

r-m  — -my,    Z^m-^m%. 

These  are  called  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of 
the  particle ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends  in  each 
case  on  the  integration  of  these  equations. 

As  already  stated,  the  preceding  equations  hold  for  the 
motion  of  any  rigid  body,  provided  Uie  direction  of  the  force 
which  acts  on  it  always  passes  through  its  centre  of  mass. 

69.  In  some  problems  the  mass  acted  on  constantiy  varies 
during  the  motion ;  in  this  case  equation  (3)  becomes 

F^j^{mv).  (5) 

For  instance,  suppose  a  ball  projected  vertically  upwards^ 
a  chain  of  indefinite  length  being  attached  to  it,  and  drawn 
ap  ginftduaUy  by  it ;  to  investifi;ate  the  motion. 

)f  (' 


[ere,  if  m  be  the  mass  of  the  ball,  /li  that  of  a  unit  of 
length  of  the  chain,  and  s  the  length  of  chain  in  motion 
at  any  instant,  we  have  if  »  m  +  /u8 ;  and  if  m«  A71,  our  equa* 
tion  gives 


or 


Senoe 


If  F^  be  the  initial  velooit  j,  we  have 

A'  F'  =  0  -  igh^. 
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Hence 

(*+«)*(^y-  A'p-i?  ((* + «)'-*').     (6) 

This  determines  the  velodiy  at  any  height ;  also  JST,  the 
height  of  ascent,  is  given  by  the  equation 


j=ft»J 


2kg 


If  A;  e  00  y  this  is  easily  seen  to  become  y,  which  agrees 
with  Art.  38. 

Section  V. — Action  and  Reaction. 

70.  Third  Iiaw  of  Motion. — Reaction  is  always  equal 
and  opposite  to  action  :  that  iSy  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies 
are  always  equal  and  take  place  in  opposite  directions. 

On  this  law  Newton  remarks  as  follows : — "  If  any  person 

fress  a  stone  with  his  finger,  his  finger  is  pressed  by  the  stone, 
f  a  horse  draw  a  body  by  means  of  a  rope,  the  horse  also  is 
drawn  (so  to  speak)  towards  the  body ;  for  the  rope  being 
strained  equally  in  both  directions,  draws  the  horse  towards 
the  body  as  well  as  the  body  towards  the  horse,  and  impedes 
the  prepress  of  one  as  much  as  it  promotes  that  of  the  other. 
Again,  if  any  body  impinge  on  another,  whatever  quantity  of 
motion  it  communicates  to  that  other  it  loses  itself  (on  aocoimt 
of  the  equality  of  the  mutual  pressure)." 

Newton  verified  this  law  experimentally  in  the  case  of  the 
collision  of  spherical  bodies. — See  Scholium^  Axiomata. 

He  also  showed  that  the  law  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
attraction  of  bodies,  as  follows : — 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  mutually  attracting  bodies,  and  oon- 
ceive  some  obstacle  interposed  by  which  their  approaoh  to 
one  another  is  prevented.  If  the  body  A  be  acted  on  towards 
£  by  a  greater  force  than  B  is  acted  on  towards  Ay  then  the 
obstacle  will  be  more  urged  by  the  pressure  of  A  than  by  the 
pressure  of  B,  The  stronger  pressure  should  prevail,  and 
cause  the  system  consisting  of  the  two  bodies  and  the  obstacle 
to  move  in  directum  towards  B ;  also,  as  the  force  is  uniform 
the  motion  would  be  accelerated  ad  infinitum,  which  is  absurd^ 
and  contrary  to  the  first  law  of  motion ;  for,  by  that  law,  sxich 
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a  system,  as  it  is  not  acted  on  by  any  external  f oroe,  should 
continue  in  a  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion. 

71.  Stress,  Forees  of  Inertia. — The  fact  is  that  force 
is  always  exhibited  as  a  mutual  action  between  two  bodies ; 
and  this  phenomenon,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  described 
by  the  term  stress^  of  wluch  action  and  reaction  are  but 
different  aspects.  Thus  to  the  action  of  a  force  producing 
an  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  corresponds  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction  against  acceleration ;  this  is  called  Hie  force 
of  inertia  of  the  body.  It  thus  follows  that  the  force  of  inertia 
of  any  material  psurticle  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  act  on  the  particle,  whether 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system  or 
from  that  of  forces  external  to  the  system.  Hence,  in  the 
motion  of  any  material  system,  since  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  its  different  parts  eqmlibrate  in  pairs,  we  infer  that  there 
is  equilibrium  between  the  external  forces  which  act  on  the 
sj^stem  and  the  several  forces  of  inertia  of  the  different  par- 
ticles of  which  the  system  is  composed.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  celebrated  principle  introduced  by  D' Alembert,  and  ocdled 
by  his  name,  but  which  is  directly  implied  in  Newton's 
Scholium  on  the  Third  Law  of  Motion.  This  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers  on  Mechanics,  but  the  connexion  of  New- 
ton's Scholium  with  the  modem  theory  of  work  and  energy 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Thompson  and  Tait :  see  their  Treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  pp.  247-8. 

72.  The  laws  of  Motion,  like  every  law  of  nature,  must 
ultimately  depend  for  their  establishment  on  their  agreement 
with  experiment  and  observation.  Accounts  of  the  different 
apparatus  that  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing these  laws  will  be  found  in  the  books  especially  devoted 
to  the  purpose,  such  as  Ball's  Experimental  Mechanics. 
The  most  complete  proof  of  the  laws  of  motion,  however, 
is  derived  from  Physical  Astronomy.  The  Lunar  motions, 
for  instance,  have  been  calculated  from  equations  depending 
solely  on  these  laws ;  and  the  observed  and  ocdculated  posi- 
tions are  found  to  agree  with  a  precision  that  could  only 
arise  from  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  principles  from  which 
they  were  deduced. 
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One  of  the  simplest  oontrivanoes  for  illustrating  the  laws 
of  motion,  in  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  is  that  devised  by 
Atwood,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

73.  Atwood's  IHaclilne. — In  its  simplest 
form  this  machine  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  two  masses  connected  by  a  string  which  passes 
over  a  small  fixed  pulley.  We  shall  neglect  the 
weight  of  the  pulley,  and  also  that  of  the  string, 
as  well  as  the  motion  at  the  axle  of  the  pulley. 

Suppose  W  and  W  to  represent  the  weights 
of  the  bodies,  of  which  W  is  the  greater. 

Let  T  denote  the  tension  of  the  string  at  any  instant : 
then  considering  the  pulley  as  perfectly  smooth,  this  tension, 
by  the  law  of  action  and  reaction,  must  act  equally,  and  in 
opposite  directions,  on  the  two  masses. 

Accordingly,  we  may  regard  the  body  W  as  acted  on  by 
the  pressure  TF  downwards,  and  the  tension  T  upwards ;  i.  e. 
by  the  single  force  W  -  T  acting  downwards — then,  the 
corresponding  acceleration  /,  from  Art.  40,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

f ^^^. 

Similarly,  the  upward  acceleration  of  the  other  body  is  repre- 
sented  by         ,     g. 

Again,  as  the  string  is  supposed  inextensibk^  the  yelooities 
of  the  bodies  at  any  instant  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  hence 
their  accelerations  also. 

Accordingly  we  have 


/     y 


w        w 

This  determines  the  tension  of  the  string.    Again,  ve  hare 

9  SI 
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therefore  W- W' (W+W")A 

9 

W-W 

This  determlneB  the  aooeleration.  By  aid  of  it  the  velo- 
city and  the  spaoe  desoribed  in  any  time  can  be  readily 
deduoed. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is  that, 
by  taking  bodies  of  nearly  equal  weights,  we  can  make  the 

aooeleration  •== — ==  g  as  small  as  we  please. 

A  oomplete  account  of  Atwood's  apparatus  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  tms  treatise.  In  a  subsequent  place  we  shall  consider 
the  modification  required  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  mass 
of  the  pulley. 

Examples. 

1.  A  man  of  488  grammes  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  chord  wliioh  passes 
orer  a  smooth  pulley.  What  mass  must  be  attached  to  the  other  end  in  order 
that  the  488  grammes  may  rise  through  a  height  of  200  centimetres  in  10  seconds, 
jMMitning  g  s  980  Centimetres  P  An;  492  grammes. 

2.  Two  weights  of  14  and  18  ozs.  are  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  which 


pooioo  over  a  smooth  pulley,  if  the  system  be  free  to  move ;  find  how  far  the 
heaTier  weight  will  descend  in  the  first  three  seconds  of  its  motion,  and  also  the 
tension  of  the  string.  Afu.  18  feet ;  and  15}  ozs. 

74.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  bodies  is  placed  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  table,  and  that  the  string,  by  which  the  bodies  are 
attached,  passes  over  a  smooth  pimey  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  table ;  then,  denoting  the  tension  of  the  string  by  Ty  we 
have,  as  before, 

Again,  since  the  motion  of  the  body  on  the  smooth  table 
aiifles  from  the  tension  T,  we  have 
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W 

Eliminating  T,  we  get  /=  ^^  ^,g.  (3) 

Again,  equating  the  two  values  of/, 

r«-^^^  (4) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  tension  of  the  string  in  this 
case  is  half  of  that  in  Atwood's  maohine  for  the  same  masses. 

75.  Masses  on  Two  8m«ioth  Inclined  Planes. — 

Suppose  two  bodies,  of  weights  W  and  W,  placed  on  two 
planes,  of  inclinations  i  and  i^  to  the  horizon  ;  and  suppose 
the  connecting  string  to  lie  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  inclined  planes,  and  to 
pass  over  a  small  pulley  placed  at  the  common  summit  of 
the  planes ;  then,  representing  as  before  the  tension  of  the 
string  by  T,  since  F^  sin  f  is  the  component  of  V  acting 
paraUel  to  the  plane,  we  have 

W 

JTsini-r-— /, 

9 

and  T-Tr'sinr-— /. 

9 

XT                           ^     TTsini-TT^sinr  ,^. 

Hence  /  = W+TT ^'  ^^ 

WW 
Also  T=  jfr_^jfr^  (sinf +  sinO>  (6) 

It  is  evident  that  Wot  W'  will  descend  according  as  Wmni 
or  W^  sin  i'  has  the  greater  value. 

The  results  of  the  two  former  Articles  are  particular  oases 
of  the  preceding ;  and  are,  accordingly,  cases  of  the  formulae 
(5)  and  (6).  We  shall  next  consider  the  preceding  problems 
for  rough  planes. 

76.  Motion  on  ITnlformly  Rongh  Planes. — Suppose 

two  bodies  connected  as  in  Art.  74,  and  let  ii  denote  the 
coefficient  of  friction  for  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  friction  acting  against  the  motion  of  W^i&  represented 
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by  fi  TF"';  lienoe  the  pressure  producing  motion  is  T  -  /lc  W\ 
We  accordiBglj  have  the  equation 

W 
T^fjtjr^—f; 

9 

W 
and  also  W-  T-  — /,  as  before. 

9 
Henoe  we  get  / «    ^^^  ^.  ^,  (7) 

and  r,,^l!^^(l  +  ^).  (8) 

There  can  be  no  motion  unless  W  is  greater  than  fAW'*y 
as  18  also  evident  from  elementary  considerations. 
Equation  (7)  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 


--w-i^'^w)-'  ") 


firom  which  /li  can  be  determined  when  W  and  W  are  known^ 
/having  been  obtained  by  observation.  HdJJtM 

By  this  means  the  value  of  /u,  the  coefficient  of  dynamical 
friction  was  obtained  for  several  substances  by  Coulomb. 

Again,  let  /i,  ix  be  the  coefficients  of  dynamical  friction 
for  the  inclined  planes,  in  Art.  75. 

Since  the  pressures  on  the  planes  are  represented  by 
Woosi  and  W'  cos  t",  respectively,  the  corresponding  fric- 
tions are  fiW  oobi  and  /u  W  cos  %;  consequently  the  total 
pressure  acting  on  TF,  down  the  plane,  is  represented  by 

W  (sin »  -  ^  cos »)  -  T; 

TTT 

and  we  get  TF(8in »  -  /li  cos  i)  -  T^  — /. 

w 

And,  similarly,    T- Jr'(sinr+ /ix'oosO  =  — / 

9 
Senoe  we  have 

TF(8inf-^  cos*)- TP(sini'  +  /Li'cosO        /tA\ 

/ ^7-j^^ 9.    (10) 

WW 
«^d       ^"to^ — ™:/ {8in*  +  sinr  +  /Lc'cosi'-/L£Cos»).     (11) 
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Examples. 

1.  If  the  two  equal  maases  in  Atwood's  machine  he  each  1  Ih. ;  re^niied 

the  additional  maas  which,  added  to  one  of  them,  would  generate  a  velocity  of 

one  foot  in  each  mass  at  the  end  of  the  first  second.  .  2     _, 

Ana,  r  Ihs. 

2.  In  the  same  case  find  the  tension  of  the  string  which  connects  the  two 

"^^^^  An..  l±^  Iha. 

9 

8.  Two  smooth  inclined  planes  are  placed  hack  to  hack :  the  inclination  of 
one  is  1  in  7,  and  of  the  other  1  in  10  ;  a  mass  of  20  Ihs.  is  placed  on  the  first, 
«nd  is  connected  hy  a  string  with  a  mass  of  30  Ihs.  placed  on  the  second  plane. 
Find  the  acceleration  of  the  descent,  and  the  tension  of  the  string. 

4.  A  mass  of  10  Ihs.,  falling  vertically,  draws  a  mass  of  16  Ihs.  up  a  smooth 

plane,  of  30*  inclination,  hy  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 

plane.    Find  the  acceleration,  the  space  fallen  through  in  10  seconds,  and  the 

tension  of  the  string.  ^       ^     9  r      «n    m^ 

^  Am,  f^j-'y  t^bg\  r^Qlhg. 

5.  A  mass,  descending  vertically,  draws  an  equal  mass  26  feet  in  2^  seconds 
up  a  smooth  plane,  inclined  30*  to  ttie  horuon,  by  means  of  a  string  passing  over 
a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  plane.    Determine  the  corresponding  value  of  y. 

An$,  32. 

6.  Given  the  height,  A,  of  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  find  its  length  so  that  a 

given  weight  JP,  descending  vertically,  shall  draw  another  given  weight  Q  ap 

tne  plane  in  the  least  possible  time.  2Q4 

Ana*  . 

7.  A  mass  P,  falling  vertically,  draws  another,  Q,  hy  a  string  passing  over  a 
fixed  pulley :  if,  at  the  end  of  t  seconds,  the  connecting  string  be  out,  find  the 
height  to  which  Q  will  ascend  afterwards.  /P~  Q\  *  g^ 


^  im 


8.  A  mass,  hanging  vertically,  draws  an  equal  mass  along  a  rough  hoiizontal 
plane.  If  at  the  end  of  one  second  the  string  be  cut,  find  how  far  the  maaa 
will  move  along  the  plane  before  it  is  brought  to  rest  by  the  friction. 

AmM^r^. 

9.  In  what  time  will  a  mass  of  2  lbs.,  hanging  vertically,  draw  a  mass  of 
30  lbs.  along  a  smooth  horizontal  table  of  36  feet  length  P      Ana.  6  seconds. 

10.  If  the  plane  in  the  last  example  be  rough,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction 
he  iP*^,  find  the  time  occupied.  Ana.  3  VlO  seconds. 

11.  In  the  previous  example  find  at  what  instant  during  the  motion  the 
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«tring  should  be  cut  in  order  that  the  mass  should  just  reach  the  edge  of  the 
table ;  and  find  the  whole  time  of  motion. 


Ant,  12  JjT  seconds,     -  V66  seconds  (q.p.) 


12.  Two  masses  move  on  two  smooth  inclined  planes,  whose  directions  are  at 
light  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a  string  passing  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  planes.  If  the  tension  of  the  string  be  a  maximum,  find  the  in- 
clination of  either  plane  to  the  horizon.  Ant.  ib\ 

13.  In  a  single  moTable  pulley,  when  there  is  equilibrium,  the  power  and 
the  weight  hang  by  paralld  strings.  The  weight  bemg  doubled,  and  the  power 
halved,  motion  ensues.  Prove  that,  if  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  pulley  be 
neglected,  the  tension  of  the  string  will  be  unaltered.     {Camb.  Trip,,  1874.) 

14.  In  general,  if  P  be  the  weight  attached  to  the  movable  pulley,  and  Q 

that  to  the  other  end  of  the  string,  prove  that  the  tension  of  the  stxing  during  the 

3FQ  2Q-P 

motion  is  ■= — jrr ;  and  that  the  acceleration  of  the  movable  pulley  is  -= — -g; 
P+4Q  jr4"4Q 

the  friction  and  inertia  being  neglected  as  before. 

Let  T  denote  the  tension  of  the  string,  /the  acceleration  of  P,  and/'  that  of 

42;  andwehave2r-P=PS     Q-T==Q^;  but/'=2/;  therefore,  &c. 

ff  9 

15.  A  train  is  travelling  at  a  uniform  rate  on  level  rails.     Wia  the  weight 

<if  the  fore  portion  of  the  train,  and  W*  that  of  the  brake-van  at  the  end  of     m^^^J    '*/ 
the  train.    If  the  brakes  be  applied  to  the  brake-van  find  the  stress  produced  on  /  iw  • ' 

the  couplings  between  it  and  the  next  carriage,  assuming  /i  to  represent  the 
<eoefficient  A  fitiction.  .  WW 

16.  In  Atwood's  machine  if  the  descending  weight  be  a  rigid  homogeneous 
vertical  rod  AB,  prove  that  the  longitudinal  stress  at  any  point  P  of  Sie  rod, 

during  the  motion,  is  represented  by  -r^  7,  where  T  is  the  tension  of  the  string. 

17.  In  Atwood's  machine  if  the  pulley  be  rough,  and  if  the  effect  of  friction 
be  to  prevent  motion  imtil  the  tension  of  the  string  at  one  end  be  greater  tiian 

that  at  the  other  by  -th  of  the  latter  tension,  prove  that  the  effect  on  the  aocele- 

nticm  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  pulley  remained  smooth  and  the  smaller  weight 

were  increased  by  -  th. 

18.  In  Atwood's  machine,  a  mass  P  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  string,  and 
two  masses,  Q  and  J2,  to  the  other  end,  where  Q  +  J2  >  P,  and  F>  Q,  After 
the  nnited  masses  Q  and  R  have  descended  «  feet  from  rest,  S,  is  detached :  find 
how  mnch  further  Q  will  move  before  being  brought  to  rest. 

Let  /  be  the  acceleration  in  the  first  stage  of  the  motion,  f  that  in  the  second, 
9  tbe  Telocity  at  the  instant  R  is  detached,  x  the  required  distance ;  then 

2/t  =  f>»=2/'«; 

^      ^  /        P+Q-^  P-f  Q 

therefore  ^    f*^ F^-Q  +  M'T^*' 


i,L 
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<;hapter  IV. 

IMPACT   AND  COLLISION. 

77.  ColUston  oT  Homogeneons  Spheres. — In  this  chap* 
ter  it  is  proposed  to  consider  some  elementary  oases  of  impact 
of  solids,  but  prinoipall  J  the  collision  of  homogeneous  spherical 
bodies,  moving  without  rotation,  whose  centres,  at  the  instant 
of  collision,  move  in  right  lines  lying  in  the  same  plane  (all 
friction  being  neglected). 

There  are  two  cases  to  be  considered,  according  as  the 
centres  of  the  spheres  move  in  the  same  or  in  different  right 
lines.    The  former  is  called  direct,  the  latter  oblique  collision. 

We  commence  with  the  former  case,  and  at  first  suppose 
the  centres  to  moye  in  the  same  direction  along  the  Hue. 

78.  Dlreet  Collision. — Let  M  and  M^  represent  the 
masses  of  the  bodies,  V  and  V  their  velocities  before,  tr  and 
if  those  after,  collifflon.  We  also  suppose  M  to  impinge 
on  M\ 

The  whole  impact  may  be  divided  into  two  stages.  During 
the  first,  the  bodies  compress  each  other,  and  the  impinging 
body  Jf,  moving  with  a  greater  velocity  than  the  other,  aooele* 
rateiB  its  motion,  until  the  exact  instant  at  which  their  mutual 
compression  is  the  greatest,  when  they  are  moving  with 
a  common  velocity.  During  the  second  stage,  the  bodies 
tend  to  revert  to  their  original  shape,  and  the  forces  thus 
brought  into  play,  called  the  forces  of  restitution^  tend  to 
cause  the  bodies  to  separate  by  still  further  diminishing 
the  velocity  of  the  impmging  body,  and  increasing  that  <3 
the  other. 

Suppose  u  represents  the  common  velocity  at  the  instant 
of  greatest  compression ;  then  the  quantity  of  motion  lost  by 
Jf  during  the  first  stage  of  the  shook  is  M{V-  u)y  and  that 
gained  by  Jf '  is  M\u  -  V). 
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These  are  the  measures,  by  Art.  68,  of  the  entire  aotions 
of  the  mutual  forces  during  this  stage  of  the  collision ;  and, 
since  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  the  forces  must  be  equal 
and  opposite,  so  also  are  their  actions  in  the  same  time. 

B^ce,  we  have 

Jf(r-w)-Jf'(f*-  r), 

In  the  case  of  perfectly  non-elastic  bodies,  in  which  no 
forces  of  restitution  are  brought  into  play,  the  bodies  would 
proceed  after  collision  to  move  with  this  common  velocity. 

There  is  probably  no  case  in  nature  of  a  perfectly  non- 
elastic  solid.  All  solid  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
have  a  tendency  to  recover,  in  different  degrees,  their  original 
forms  after  being  compressed.  This  tendency  arises  from 
iheir  elasticity. 

Bodies  are  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic  when  the  forces  of 
restitution,  brought  into  play  during  the  second  stage,  are 
exactly  equal  to  the  forces  of  compression,  which  act  during 
the  first.  In  this  case  the  impinging  body  M  would  lose 
a  farther  quantity  of  motion,  Jf  ( F  -  ti),  equal  to  that  which 
it  lost  in  the  first  stage.  Therefore  its  velocity  v,  at  tiie  end 
of  tiie  shock,  will  be  equal  to  2ti  -  V. 

In  lika  manner  we  have  tf  ^  2u  -  V^.  Thus,  in  direct 
ooUision,  we  are  enabled  to  deteimine  the  velocities,  « ,  tf^  in 
the  case  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies. 

Bodies  are,  however,  in  general  imperfectly  elastic ;  that 
is,  the  whole  force  of  restitution  is  less  than  that  of  compres- 
sion. The  Law  of  restitution,  as  derived  from  experiment,  is 
usually  stated  thus: — The  ratio  which  the  whole  impulse  of 
restitution  bears  to  that  of  compression  is  constant  while  the  imping* 
ing  substances  remain  the  same.  This  ratio  is  usually  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  e^  having  been  by  many  writers  called 
the  modulus  or  coefficient  of  elasticity ;  but  as  this  title  is  now 
employed  in  a  different  sense,  we  shall  follow  the  current 
usage  in  adopting  the  name,  coefficient  of  restitution. 

Rom  this  law  it  follows  that  the  quantity  bf  motion  lost 
\fj  M  during  the  second  stage  of  the  impact  bears  a  constant 

f2 
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ratio  to  that  lost  daring  the  first ;  and  similarly  for  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  gained  by  M\ 
Aooordingly 

Henoe  we  get 

ff^^^e{r-r),  (2) 

and  MV-^MT^Mv-^MV.  (3)   * 

These  equations  enable  ns  to  determine  the  velooities, 
r,  I?',  after  impact,  when  those  before  impact  are  ^iven,  as 
also  the  masses  Jf,  M\  and  the  coefficient  of  restitution. 

It  should  be  observed  that  equation  (3)  expresses  that  the 
total  quantity  of  motion  of  the  two  bodies  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before.  This  result  is  a  particular  case  of  a  gene- 
ral principle  which  shall  be  subsequently  considered  {see 
Art.  83). 

The  result  contained  in  (2]  may  be  stated  thus ;  In  direct 
collision*  of  two  spheres  the  relative  velocity  after  collision  bears 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  relative  velocity  before  collision. 

This  law  was  established  by  Newton,  as  the  result  of  ex- 
periment (see  lo^A  Leges  Motus^  scholium) ;  and  the  coefficientB 
of  restitution  for  several  substances,  such  as  glass,  ivory, 
steel,  &c.,  were  determined  by  him. 

In  more  recent  times  a  number  of  careful  experiments 
were  undertaken  by  Hodgkinson  on  the  laws  of  restitu- 
tion. The  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  Beport  of  the  Britiflh 
Association,  1834,  and  also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  His  condusions  agree  in  the  main  with  the  law 
laid  down  by  Newton,  given  above. 

Some  01  the  more  important  results  of  Hodgkinaon's 
experiments  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

The  coefficient  of  restitution  diminishes  slowly  as  the 


*  This  result  is  by  some  wxiten  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  rational  theory  of 
collision.  However,  the  method  here  given  is  that  more  usually  adopted ;  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  connecting  the  problem  directly  with  the  considerati<»i  of 
force,  and  of  illustrating  the  principle  (Art.  67)  that  impulsive  forces  must  be 
regarded  as  forces  of  great  intensity  whose  time  of  action  is  very  short* 
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velocity  of  impaot  inoreaseB ;  it  is  independent  of  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  masses.  In  impaot  oetween  bodies  differ- 
ing muoh  in  hardness^  the  coefficient  of  restitution  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  between  two  specimens  of  the  softer  body. 

No  perfectly  elastic  body  exists  in  nature :  glass,  however, 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  so,  its  coefficient  being  4^,  approxi- 
mate^, as  determined  by  Newton. 

when  the  mass  M'  is  at  rest,  and  very  great  in  comparison 
^th  My  if  is  very  small,  and  we  have  approximately  t?  =  -  eV. 

Hence,  if  a  Dody  impinge  perpendicularly,  with  a  velocity 
Vj  upon  a  fixed  plane,  it  will  return  back  in  its  former  direc- 
tion of  motion  with  a  velocity  represented  by  «  F",  where  e  is 
the  coefficient  of  restitution. 

79.  Helglit  of  Rebound. — If  a  body  fall  from  a  height 
A  on  a  fixed  horizontal  plane,  then  F*,  the  velocity  with  wmch 

it  strikes  the  plane,  is  equal  to  ^2gh,    The  velocity  of  rebound 

iseVjOT  e  ^2gh :  hence,  if  A'  be  the  height  to  which  it  re- 
boundsy  we  have 

or  A'  -  6*A.  (4) 

In  all  oases  of  collision  the  student  should  be  careful  to 
give  the  proper  algebraic  signs  to  the  velocities.  The  velocity 
V  of  the  mass  M  is  usually  taken  as  positive ;  and  hence  the 
other  velocities  will  havd  positive  or  negative  signs  accord- 
ing as  they  take  place  in  the  same  or  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  r. 

ExAXFun. 

1.  If  a  mass  M  impinge  directlj  on  another  mass  IT^  at  rest,  find  the  rela- 
tion between  them  when  ttie  impinging  mass  is  rednced  to  rest  by  the  collision. 

^ns.  jr«#ir. 

2.  A  ball  of  6  lbs.  mass,  moving  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  overtakes 
anoUier  of  4  lbs.  mass,  moving  at  6  miles  an  hour :  determine  their  velocities 
after  colliaion,  assuming  #  «>  ^ ;  the  impact  being  supposed  direct. 

Ant.  ir  s  7 ;  v' »  9^. 

3.  Find  the  corresponding  velocitieB  in  the  case  when  the  baUs  are  moving 
in  apgontie  directions.  Ant.  i>  s  1,  v'  a  8^. 
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4.  A  man  of  50  lbs.,  moTing  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second,  OYertalcee 
another  mass  of  26  lbs.,  moTing  at  the  rate  of  6  feet  per  second ;  if  both  mnwsflii 
be  perfectly  elastic,  find  their  velocities  after  the  shock. 

6.  A  sphere  impinges  directly  on  a  sphere  of  the  same  mass.  If  they  be 
both  perfectly  elastic,  proTO  that  they  interchange  Telooities,  after  collision. 

6.  A  mass  drops  from  a  height  of  25  feet  aboye  a  fixed  horizontal  plane,  and 
rebounds  to  a  hei^t  of  9  feet ;  find  the  coefficient  of  restitation.  '»i- 

7.  A  mass  of  10  lbs.,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second,  impin^ev 
directly  on  another  of  5  Ibs.^  supposed  at  rest  If  the  coefficient  of  restitutaoif 
be  (,  and  the  duration  of  collision  be  xivth  part  of  a  second,  determine  the  msam 
valus  of  the  mutual  pressure  between  the  balls  during  the  collision. 

Here,  we  easily  find  v'  =  12.  Hence,  by  Art.  41,  we  find  that  the  preBsnro 
which,  acting  for  T^th  of  a  second,  would  generate  a  velocity  of  12fiBet  per 
second,  in  a  body  of  5  lbs.  mass,  is  187}  lbs. 

8.  An  imperfectiv  elastic  sphere  falls  from  a  given  altitude  above  a  hori- 
sontal  plane,  and  rebounds  continually:  find  the  whole  space  described;  and 
also  the  whole  time  before  it  is  brought  to  rest ;  neglecting  the  time  occupied  by 
the  series  of  impacts,  and  also  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Let  a  denote  the  given  altitude,  and  «  the  whole  space  described. 
Then  the  height  of  the  first  rebound  is  a^ ;  that  of  the  second  o^,  &e. 

1  +#* 
Therefore  «Ba  +  2a^4.2a^  +  &c.  ea^ =. 

Again,  if  F,  Fi,  Vt^  &c.,  Fn,  be  the  velocities  with  which  the  sphere  etrikes 
the  plane,  at  the  different  impacts,  we  have^ 

Also  let  f,  ^1,  <9,  &c.,  <ii,  be  the  corresponding  intervals  of  time ;  then 

.   r    .     2r,    2r    ^    2r. . 

8  9         9  9 

Hence,  the  entire  time  7  is  given  by  the  equation 

V  Fl  4.  # 

To  — (1  +2d+2«»  +  &c.)---i^. 

9  '      y l-# 

80.  Oblique  CoUislon. — ^We  now  proceed  to  the  case 
of  oblique  collision^  t.  e.  where  the  centres  of  the  spheres  are 
not  moving  in  the  same  right  line. 

We  shall  suppose  the  spheres  to  be  homogeneous,  and 
perfectly  smooth ;  so  that  their  entire  mutual  action  and  re- 
action has  place  along  the  common  normal  at  their  point  of 
contact,  that  is  the  line  connecting  the  centres  of  the  spheres. 
We  also  suppose  that  the  lines  along  which  the  centres  of  t]ie 
spheres  are  moving  before  collision  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
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Let  Vy  V  be  the  velooities  at  the  instant  of  impact ;  and 
o,  a'  the  angles  which  the  line  joining  the  centres,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  collision,  makes  with  the  respective 
directions  of  motion. 

Let  Vy  i>\  j3,  ]3'  be  the  corresponding  velocities  and  angles 
at  the  end  of  the  collision. 

Resolve  V  into  its  components,  F  cos  a  and  F  sin  a,  re- 
spectively along  and  perpendicular  to  the  ri^ht  line  join- 
ing the  centres.  Make  a  simUar  resolution  of  the  velocities 
after  collision.  Then,  since  the  forces  brought  into  play 
during  the  collision  act  along  the  line  joining  the  centres, 
the  velocities  perpendicular  to  that  line  are  unafiected  by  the 
ooUision. 

Hence  we  have 

Fsina  «rsinj3,     F' sin  a' « t?' sin /3'.  (5) 

Again,  the  component  velocities  Fcosa,  &c.,  along  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  will,  by  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  be  subject  to  the  same  relations  (2),  (3),  as  those 
already  established  for  direct  collision — hence,  we  obtain  the 
two  additional  equations 

f^ cos j3'- t^cos/3«e (Fcosa-  F'cosa').         (6) 

JfFcosa  +  itf^'F'cosa  =itfi?cos/3+ifVcos/3'.     (7) 

These,  along  with  the  two  preceding  equations  (5),  are 
sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  velocities  and  the  direc- 
tions of  motion  after  impact,  when  the  corresponding  velo- 
<xitie8  and  directions  before  impact  are  known,  as  also  the 
masses  and  the  coefficient  of  restitution. 

In  the  case  of  oblique  collision  of  a  sphere  against  a 
emooth  fixed  plane,  let  Fbe  the  velocity  of  the  sphere  before 
collision,  and  a  the  angle  its  direction  of  motion  makes  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  smooth  plane ;  then  Fcos  a  repre- 
6ents  the  velocity  perpendicular,  and  Fsina  that  parallel,  to 
the  fixed  plane. 

If  V  and  J3  represent  the  corresponding  velocity  and 
angle  after  collision,  since  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  smooth 
plane  is  unaltered  by  collision,  we  have 

f?sinj3  «  Fsina.  (8) 
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Again,  tlie  velooitj  perpendicular  to  the  plane  will  be  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  direct  oolUsion,  and  we  accordingly 
have 

r  008/3  =  ^^008  a,  (9) 

Hence,  by  diyision,  we  get 

tana««tan/3,  (10) 

which  gives  the  direction  of  motion  after  impact. 

The  angles  a,  j3  are  sometimes  called  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflexion ;  and  the  preceding  result  shows  that  the 
tangents  of  these  angles  are  to  each  other  in  the  constant  ratio 
of  the  coefficient  of  restitution  to  imity.  These  angles  are 
equal  in  the  case  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies. 

The  subsequent  motion  of  the  body  depends  on  the 
continuous  forces  which  act  on  it. 
When  ^rayify  is  the  only  acting  force 
tiie  path  is  a  parabola,  as  in  Art.  48 ; 
and  the  parabolic  path  is  determined 
from  the  initial  velocity  Vy  and  the 
initial  direction  of  motion,  /3. 

EZAICPLES. 

1.  If  the  mass  M'  be  at  rest  before  colliaion,  find  the  directions  of  motioD 

after  coUision. 

M+M' 
Ans.fi^=0;  tan/3  =17 r^jtana. 

2.  A  perfectly  elastic  ball  impinges  obliquely  on  another  of  equal  maos  at 
rest,  prove  that  the  directions  of  their  motions  after  impact  are  at  right  angles 
to  one  another. 

3.  A  ball  impinges  on  another  at  rest ;  prove  that  if  the  coefficient  of  resd* 
tution  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  masses  the  balls  will  move  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  whatever  be  tiie  direction  of  the  impact. 

4.  How  is  this  statement  to  be  modified  in  the  case  of  direct  collision  P 
The  impinging  ball  is  brought  to  rest  by  the  collision. 

6.  A  ball  is  reflected  in  succession  by  two  fixed  smooth  planes  of  the  same 
substance,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  the  bidl  moves  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  intersection  of  the  fixed  planes.  Prove  that  the  direction 
of  motion  Mfore  the  first  and  after  the  second  reflection  are  parallel. 

6.  A  projectile  strikes  a  perfectlv  elastic  wall,  which  is  perpendicular  both 
to  the  horizon  and  to  the  plane  of  the  projectile's  flight :  find  the  botuontal 
range  of  the  reflected  projectile. 

Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal  in  this  case,  as  als^ 
the  velocities  before  and  after  impact,  it  is  evident  that  the  parabolic  path  of  the 
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BTOjeetiU  after  strikiiig  the  wall  is  equal  in  erery  respect  to  that  whidh  it  would 
We  continiied  to  describe  if  ^ere  had  been  no  wall  interposed.  Accordingly 
the  problem  is  solved  by  aid  of  Ait.  50. 

7.  An  imperfectly  elastic  particle  is  projected  from  a  point  in  a  smooth  hori- 
xontal  plane,  with  a  given  vSocity  V,  and  in  a  given  direction  a,  and  proceeds 
to  describe  a  series  ofparabolic  paths  by  a  number  of  rebounds  from  the  plane : 
find  the  whole  time  elapsed  before  it  ceases  to  rebound ;  and  also  its  subsequent 
motion. 

Besolve  the  velocity  of  projection  into  vertical  and  horizontal  components^ 
Fsin  a  and  F  coe  a. 

The  horizontal  component  Fcos  a  will  be  unaltered  by  the  successive  impacts, 
and  accordinffly  remains  constant  throughout  the  motion :  the  vertical  comj^onent 
Fsin  a  will  be  altered  at  each  impact  in  the  same  manner  as  in  direct  collirion ; 
accordingly  it  may  be  treated  as  m  Ex.  8,  p.  70. 

Hence,  if  T  be  the  entire  time  before  the  vertical  velocity  K  sin  a  is  destroyed, 
we  easily  get,  as  in  the  example  ref  ened  to, 

2rsina     1 

Again,  since  the  horizontal  velocity  is  constant,  and  equal  to  Fooe  a,  the  whole 
zange  before  the  vertical  velocity  ceases  is 

r»8in2a 
y(l-#)- 

The  body  would  subsequently  move  along  the  plane  with  the  constant  velocity 
Fcos  a. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  particle,  in  this  problem,  describes  a  series  of 
parabolic  curves,  one  for  each  rebound. 

81.  ¥l0  ¥lwa  of  a  System. — If  each  point  of  a  mass  m 
be  moving  with  the  same  velooitj,  and  if  v  denote,  at  any 
instant,  the  velocity  oommon  to  all  its  points,  then  the  quantity 
Tepresented  by  mv^  is  called  the  vis  viva  of  the  mass  at  the 
instant.  In  geneitil,  in  the  motion  of  any  system  of  masses, 
if  each  element  of  mass  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its 
velocity  at  any  instant,  and  the  sum  of  these  products  taken 
for  the  entire  system,  this  sum  is  called  the  vis  viva  of  the 
system  at  that  instant.    It  is  represented  by  the  expression 

It  18  easily  seen  that,  in  perfectly  elastic  Spheres^  the  Vis 
Viva  is  unaltered  by  Collision. 

For,  since  «  ■*  1  in  this  case,  equation  (2)  becomes 
V-^v^  F'+  if  J  also,  we  have 
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Multiplying,  we  get 

jf(F»-f?»)-jr(f?'»-  F"), 

or  MT  +  Jf  F'*  =  ifp'  +  M'v\  (11) 

Henoe,  in  direct  oollision  between  elastic  spheres  the  vii 
tiva  is  the  same  after  collision  as  before. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  same  principle  holds  in  the 
oblique  collision  of  perfectly  elastic  spheres.  For  the  preced- 
ing demonstration  holds  for  the  components  of  velocity  esti- 
mated along  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres  at  the 
instant  of  collision :  moreover,  the  tangential  component  of 
velocity  are  unaffected  by  collision ;  consequently  (since 
F* «  F'  sin*a  +  F*  cos'a,  &o.)  it  follows,  in  the  case  of  perfect 
elasticity,  that  the  vis  viva  is  unaltered  by  collision. 

82.  Moinentaiii  of  any  System. — ^Let  [z^  y,  s),  [x\  y\  z% 

{sf\  f/\  %'\  &c.,  at  any  instant,  denote  the  coordinates  of  a 
number  or  moving  particles,  f»,  m\  ni\  &c.,  referred  to  a  fixed 
system  of  rectan^ar  axes ;  then,  by  Art.  12,  the  component 
velocities  of  m,  at  the  instant,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x^  y,  s, 
are  i?,  y,  i,  respectively. 

A^ain,  resolving  the  quantity  of  motion  of  m,  in  the  same 
directions,  we  get  for  its  components  the  expressions 

dx        dy        dz 
mx,  my,  mz,  or  w^,  w^,  m^. 

If  this  be  done  for  the  other  masses  m\  ni\  &c.,  the  whole 
quantity  of  motion  or  momentum  of  the  Bystemy  at  the  instant^ 
estimated  parallel  to  the  axis  ofx^  is  represented  by  2m  i?. 

In  like  manner,  the  whole  momentum  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  y  and  z  are  ^my  and  Sms,  respectively. 

Again,  let  ^,  y,  z  represent  the  coordmates  of  the  oommoB 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  system  m,  m',  &c.,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, we  have,  denoting  the  sum  of  the  masses  by  ilf, 

Mx  -  SwM?,   My  =  Smy,   Mi  «  Sm«. 
Moreover,  since  these  equations  are  true  throughout  the 
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motion,  we  may  differentiate  them,  with  respect  to  the  time 
tj  and  thus  we  obtain  the  equations 


-,  (JS      ^     dx     _    . 
Jf -rr  -  Sm  —  =  ^mx 
at  dt 

M^,^'lm%^'2my 
at  at 

M-rr  ^^m-jT-  Sw» 
dt  dt 


(12) 


Hence  the  resolved  part  of  the  momentum  of  a  system  in 
any  direction  is  equal  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  system  mul- 
tiplied into  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  in  the  same  direction. 

83.  Conservatloii  of  Moinentaiii. — It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  momentum  in  any  direction  of  any  system  of  bodies 
is  unaltered  by  their  mutual  collision.  For,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  collision,  the  actions  and  reactions  are  equal 
and  opposite ;  and  as  these  forces  are  measured  by  the  quan- 
tities of  motion  which  they  generate  or  destroy,  it  follows, 
whoiever  two  bodies  of  the  system  come  into  coLUsion,  that 
whatever  momentum,  in  an^  direction,  is  generated  by  the 
impact  in  one  of  the  impingmg  bodies,  an  equal  momentum 
in  the  same  direction  must  be  destroyed  in  the  other.  So  that 
the  entire  momentum,  in  that  direction,  is  unaltered  by  the 
oolliflion.  The  same  holds  whatever  number  of  collisions  be 
supposed  to  take  place  between  the  members  of  the  system. 

ISence,  we  infer  that  the  entire  momentum  of  the  system, 
resolved  in  any  direction,  is  unafiected  by  impacts  among  the 
parts  of  the  system. 

It  can  be  seen,  without  difficulty,  that  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning  applies  to  any  case  of  internal  mutual  action 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  system,  whether  arising 
from  attractions,  molecular  forces,  or  otherwise :  since,  in  all 
eases,  to  every  action  corresponds  an  equal  and  opposite  re- 
action. 

We  accordingly  infer  that,  if  a  system  be  subjected  only  to 
the  internal  mutual  forces  between  the  bodies  which  constitute  ity 
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the  total  resolved  momentum  in  any  direction  is  constant;  i.e. 
^mi,  ^my,  Sms,  have  constant  vaLues  during  the  motion. 

84.  Conserratlon*  of  Motloii  of  Centre  of  Inertia. 

— ^It  follows  from  (12)  that  -r-,  -^,  -j7>  i.  e.  the  component 

at    at    at 

velocities  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system,  will  be  constant 

throughout  the  motion  whenever  the  quantities  of  motion 

^miy  'S.my^  2ms,  are  constant. 

Hence,  from  the  preceding  Article,  it  follows  that  the 
velocity,  and  also  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  centre  of 
inertia  of  any  system,  are  constant,  whenever  the  system  is 
subject  only  to  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  the  bodies 
which  constitute  it. 

This  is  a  generalization  of  the  principle  of  inertia  con- 
tained in  the  JFirst  Law  of  Motion,  and  may  be  otherwise 
stated  thus  : — A  system  of  bodies  cannot  by  their  mutual  actions 
and  reactiofis  alter  the  motion  of  their  common  centre  of  inertia. 

Hence,  in  such  a  system,  when  not  acted  on  by  any 
external  forces,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  must  either 
remain  at  rest  or  move  uniformly  in  a  right  line. 

85.  The  general  principle,  that  the  entire  quantity  of 
motion  of  two  or  more  bodies  is  unaltered  by  their  mutual 
actions  and  reactions,  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  method  of 
solving  some  elementary  problems. 

For  example,  suppose  two  masses,  m  and  m\  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  string,  and  laid  on  a  perfectly  smooth  horizontal 
table,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  less  than  the  length  of 
the  string.  Now,  let  a  given  impulse  be  applied  to  m  along 
the  line  which  joins  it  to  m\  the  motion  which  ensues  after 
the  string  becomes  stretched  can  be  easily  found  as  follows : 

Let  mF  be  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  m 
by  the  impulse,  then,  after  the  string  becomes  tight,  the 
bodies  must  move  with  a  common  velocity.  Let  Vi  denote 
this  common  velocity;  then,  since  the  whole  quantity  of 
motion  of  the  two  bodies  remains  the  same,  we  have 


*  This  proof  correspondB  in  the  main  with  that  giren  by  Newton.     See 
L^gea  Motiu,  Cor.  iy. 
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Consequently  they  move  along  the  line  with  a  oommon 
velocity 

mV 

fn-\-  m 

In  this  problem  we  have  supposed  the  motion  one  of  pure 
sliding ;  and  we  neglect  the  mass  of  the  string  in  it  as  also 
in  the  next  problem. 

86.  A  mass  My  after  falling  through  a  height  h^from  the 
edge  of  a  smooth  taile^  commences  to  draw  by  an  ineztensible 
string  another  mass  M\  which  rests  on  the  table;  to  find  the 
velocity  communicated  to  M'  at  the  instant  that  the  string  be- 
comes  tightened,  and  also  the  impulse  of  the  tension  of  the  string. 

The  velocity  acquired  by  M,  in  consequence  of  its  fall,  is 

represented  by  ^2gh ;  and  since  at  the  end  of  the  impulsive 
strain  the  bodies  are  moving  with  equal  velocities,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  motion  is  unaltered  by  the  impulsive  action, 
we  must  have 

{M+  M)vi  «  MV^  My2^, 

""^  '' "  mTW  ^^'  f^^^ 

where  Vi  denotes  the  common  velocity  at  the  instant  in  ques- 
tion. 

Again,  the  impulse  of  the  tension  of  the  string  is  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  M'l  and  accord- 
ingly is  represented  by 

mTW  ^^^*- 

If  the  table  be  rough,  since  the  friction  of  the  table  is  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  M%  it  may  be  neglected  in  com- 
parison with  the  impulsive  force,  and  we  ootain  the  same 
value  for  fi  as  in  the  case  of  a  smooth  table  (see  Art.  67). 
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Examples. 

1.  A  spherei  of  80  ll>8.,  moving  with  a  Telocity  of  45  feet  a  second,  over- 
takes anouier,  of  27  lbs.,  moving  32  feet  a  second :  if  the  relative  coefficient 
of  restitntion  be  f ,  find  their  vdocities  after  collision.  Ant.  Z^,  43ff • 

2.  Two  spheres  meet  directly  with  equal  velocities ;  find  the  ratio  of  their 
masses  that  one  of  them,  M,  should  be  reouced  to  rest  by  the  collision — (1)  when 
peutfectly  elastic ;  (2)  for  coefficient  of  restitution  e. 

Am.  (1)  M=>  ZM\  (2)  Jf »  JT  (1  +  2«). 

3.  If  two  equal  and  perfectly  elastic  spheres  be  dropped  at  the  same  instant 
from  different  heights,  h  and  A',  above  a  horizontal  plane ;  determine  whether 
their  common  centre  of  inertia  will  ever  rise  to  its  original  height. 


<v^ 


Ant.  No,  unless  jJt,^^  oommensuxable  nmnber. 

4.  A  10  lb.  shot  is  fired  from  a  gun  of  12  owt.,  that  is  quite  free  to  move. 
The  Telocity  with  which  the  shot  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  gun  is  1600  feet  per 
second ;  find  the  Telocity  of  the  gun's  recoil.  Ant.  11*9  feet  per  second. 

6.  Three  homogeneous  spherical  bodies,  m,  tn\  m",  are  placed  with  their 
centres  in  a  row.  If  m  be  projected  with  a  given  velocity  K  towards  m';  to  find 
the  magnitude  of  m'  in  order  that  the  velocity  communicated  to  m"  by  its  inter- 
Tention  shall  be  the  greatest  possible. 

Let  0,  e'  denote  the  relative  coefficients  of  restitution  between  m,  m\  and 
between  m',  m",  respectively.  Then,  if  v'  be  the  velocity  of  m'  after  the  fint 
collision,  we  get  from  Art.  78, 

m{Ue)V 
m-\-m 

In  like  manner,  if  9"  be  the  velocity  of  m"  after  the  second  collision,  we  have 

m'{l+  O  v'  ^  mm' {I  +  #)  (1  +  /)  T 
m'  +  m"    "  (m  +  m')  (m' +  m") ' 

Accordingly,  y 777-7 r^r  must  be  a  maximum ;  or^ -^ 

®  ""  (m  +  m')  (w'  +  m")  m 


ff  .  mm  .     mm 


u  a  mimmum :  i.e.  m  +  m  -^m  +  — r-  is  a  mimmum,  or  m  +  — :-  is  a  mmi- 

m  m 


mum:  hence,  m'  =  ^mm'\  by  elementary  algebra ;  consequently  the  masses  most 
be  in  geometrical  progression. 

This  reasoning  is  readily  extended  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  spheres 
placed  in  a  row ;  and,  when  the  first  and  last  are  given,  the  masses  must  be  in 
geometrical  progression,  in  order  that  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  laat 
should  be  the  greatest  possible. 
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6.  Two  particles  are  connected  by  a  string,  and  laid  on  a  nnifonnly  rough 
horizontal  table,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  less  than  the  length  of  the  string. 
One  of  the  particles  receiyes  a  given  impulse  along  the  line  joining  them :  deter- 
mine the  motion  which  ensues  after  the  tightening  of  the  string. 

7.  Find  an  expression  for  the  vis  viva  lost  in  the  direct  collision  of  two* 
imperfectlj  elastic  spheres. 

From  equations  (2),  (3),  Art.  7^,  we  have 

(mV-^-m'  r')*  =  (mv  +  rn'r')', 
and  mmf^i  V  -  F')»  «  nm\v  -  fO«. 

This  latter  may  be  written 

mm'(V  -  Vf  =  fwm'(f>  -  tO*  +  (1  -  tf«)mm'(  T-  Vf, 
Hence,  by  addition, 

(m  +  fn')(mV^  +  m'V^)  =  (m  +  i«')(«tt>»  +  m'O  +  (1  -  ^)mm\r''  V'f. 

Therefore     mF«  +  i»'F'»«me'  +  m'i>'»+ (l-tf»)-^^,(r-  V)K 

tn-k-m 

Acoordingly,  the  vis  viva  lost  by  the  collision  is  represented  by 

(i-«*)-^(r-n». 

m  +  wi 

8.  Find  the  loss  of  via  viva  caused  by  the  direct  impact  of  two  balls,  one 
weighing  10  lbs.  and  falling  from  a  height  of  20  feet,  the  other  at  rest  and 
weighing  30  lb. ;  assuming  toe  coefficient  of  restitution  a  }. 

Ana,  •]^th  of  the  original  vis  viva. 

9.  A  body,  after  sliding  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane  of  giren  height,  re* 
boonds  from  a  hard  horizontal  plane ;  find  the  range  on  the  latter  plane. 

10.  A  mass  M,  after  falling  freely  through  h  feet,  begins  to  pull  up  a 
lieaTier  mass  M\  by  means  of  a  string  passing  oyer  a  pulley,  as  in  Atwood's 
machine ;  find  the  height  through  which  it  will  lift  it. 

Let  vi  be  the  velocity  communicated  to  Jfi  by  the  impulsiye  action ;  then  by 

Alt.  86  we  haye  v\  =  -„  .   -.  V2^A. 

M  +  Ai 

Ml  —  M 
During  the  subsequent  motion  M\  is  subject  to  a  uniform  retardation  r^ — r-g^ 

aain  Art.  73;  accordingly,  if  ^denote  the  heightto  which  Jfi  ascends  before  it  is 
bmught  to  rest,  we  haye 

11 .  An  inelastic  particle  falls  from  rest  to  a  fixed  inclined  plane,  and  slides 
down  the  plane  to  a  fixed  point  in  it ;  show  that  the  locus  of  the  starting  point 
ja  a  Btraigkt  line  when  the  time  to  the  fixed  point  is  constant  (Camb.  trip,, 
1871). 
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12.  Two  eanal  balls  of  radius  a  ajre  in  contact  and  are  stmck  aimnltaneoiuly 
by  a  ball  of  raoins  c  moying  in  the  direction  of  their  oommon  tangent ;  if  all  the 
baUa  be  of  the  aame  material,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  being  #,  find  the  velo- 
cities  of  the  baUs  after  impact,  and  prove  that  the  impinging  bul  will  be  redooed 
to  rest  if 

^'^^iTiTy  {Camh.  Trip,,  im.) 

13.  Show  how  to  determine  the  motion  of  two  elastio  spheres  after  direct 
impact,  and  prove  that  the  relative  velocity  of  each  of  them  with  regaid  to  the 
•centre  of  mass  of  the  two  is,  after  the  impact,  reversed  in  direction  and  reduced 
in  the  ratio  « :  1^  #  being  the  coefficient  oif  restitution. 

A  series  of  n  elastic  spheres  whose  masses  are  1,  «,  ^,  &c.,  are  at  rest,  sepa- 
rated  by  intervals,  with  their  centres  on  a  straight  Une.  Thib  first  is  made  to 
impinge  directly  on  the  second  with  velocity  i* .  frove  that  the  final  vu  viva  of 
the  system  is  (1  -  «  +  «■)«».  {RuL^  1876.) 

14.  An  elastic  ball  makes  a  series  of  rebounds  from  a  perfecUy  smooth  innlii^fi^ 

plane :  to  investigate  its  motion. 

Let  i  be  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  to  the  horizon,  and  suppose 
the  ball  projected  from  the  pomt  O 
in  the  plane,  in  a  direction  which 
makes  the  angle  a  with  the  plane. 
Let  /3»  /9i»  &c.,  $n  be  the  angles  at 
which  the  ball  strikes  the  plane  at 
the  first,  second, . . .  n^  impacts ;  and 
ai,  as,  .  .  .  On,  the  angles  it  makes 
after  rebounding. 

Then,  by  equation  9,  Art.  56,  we  have 


but,  by  (10)  Art.  80, 


cot/3BOOta-2tant; 

cot/3  as  e  cotai, 
.'.    tfcotai  Bscota- 2tani. 
Similarly  #ootas>BCotai  —  2tanf ; 

.*.    <^cotas»cota-2(l +#)tant; 
and  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  have,  in  general, 

«»cota»=coto-2(l  +  #+  .  .  .  +  e^^)tant 

.        2(1 -d»),     . 

scot  a — \ ^tant, 

1  — d 

from  which  the  angle  after  the  «'*  rebound  can  be  found. 

Again,  the  ball  will  proceed  to  bound  up  the  plane  so  long  as  the  aiudea 
«i>  oi,  ..  .are  each  less  than  90'- 1. 
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If  On  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  angles  which  exceeds  90°  -  t,  we  will  haye 
eota«<tant. 

If  cot  a  is  greater  than  ~ it  can  be  readily  shown  that  for  all  values  of  n 

1  ~"  tf 

an  is  less  than  90^  -  i ;  and  in  this  case  accordingly  the  ball  would  proceed  to 

aaoend  the  plane  by  an  indefinite  series  of  parabohc  paths. 

2tani 
Bat  if  cot  a  be  less  than      ^    ,  after  a  certain  number  of  impacts,  the  body 

would  proceed  to  rebound  dovm  the  inclined  plane. 

2tant 
In  the  particular  case  where  cot  a  a ,  or  2  tan  t «  cot  a  (1  ~  e),  we  have 

dcotai  — ^cota;     .*.  ai  =  a; 

hence  a«ai=a2»  . .  .  =  an; 

or,  all  the  angles  of  rebound  are  equal  to  one  another ;  consequently  the  series 
of  parabolic  paths  in  this  case  are  similar,  and  the  particle  would  proceed  up  the 
plime  with  an  indefinite  number  of  rebounds. 

In  general,  let  ^i,  /2>  .  .  •  ^n  be  the  times  of  flight  for  the  series  of  parabolic 
paths,  and  vi,  vat  •  •  •  Vn,  the  velocities  of  the  successive  rebounds ;  then  by  equa- 
tion (6),  Art.  50,  we  have 

29  sin  a      .       2v\  sin  a\    « 

t\  = r,     t%  = r-,  «c. 

^  cos  t  y  cos  f 

Bat  if  f^  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  plane  at  the  first 
impaot,  we  have 

t/  sin  /3  »  V  sin  a ; 
bat  by  Art.  80, 

tf  1  sin  ai  B  #9'  sin  /3  -  #«  sin  a ; 

consequently 

h  «s  0t\ ;  also  U  "  ^h = «*^i,  Sec, 

Hence  the  times  of  flight  are  in  geometrical  progression,  having  0  for  their 
eommoQ  ratio. 

If  the  intervals  of  time  occupied  by  the  successive  impacts  be  neglected,  we 
get  for  the  time  T  of  describing  the  first  n  parabolas, 

_     2i;  sin  a  1  —  tf  ** 
^cosf     I  —  e' 

Again,  let  J2i,  i?]*  . .  •  JU  denote  the  consecutive  ranges^on  the  inclined 
•pLuie ;  then,  by  Art.  50,  we  have 

j?i «  j^^jj  22^1^±lL  l^^jt  cost  (cot «- tan  i). 
sin  a  ' 

i^s  «  i^a*  cos  f  (cot  ai  -  tan  t)  a  }y<i*  coe  t  (^  cot ai  -  ^  tan  t) 

«  i^«<i*oosf  {cota- (2  + d)  tant }. 

O 
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And,  in  general, 
-Rii  =  ifftn^  COB  %  (cot  on-i  -  tan  f ) 

=  i^f-i<i*co8i{cot«-(2  +  2«+  . . .  +2^«  +  «"-^)  tan*} 

fiTJ — ) 

a :-  <d»-*cot«-; tant  +  r^ tf>"-»tantj. 

^COBt(  1  —  *  1-*  ) 

Hence  tlie  sum  of  n  ranges  is  found  to  be 

=  2 r  -; {coto  -  ■; tan*} 

^C08tl~«f  1-*  ) 


=  rrsina  [cot  o-«r tan  i  j. 


1%  J  • 

If  cot  a  be  greater  than we  get  the  entire  range  on  the  inclined  plane 

by  making  n  s  oo ;  hence  the  entire  range  is,  in  this  case, 

m  .       (    ^        tan  i) 
vTema  jcot  «-  r-^- j ' 

The  preceding  question  was  discussed  at  great  length  by  Bordoni,  Mem.  deUa 
Soeieta  Ital.y  1816.  See  also  Wdton*s  FrobUmt  on  Theoretical  Mechanies, 
pp.  262,  263,  3rd  edition. 

16.  In  the  preceding  example  show  that  the  greatest  distances  of  the  body 
from  the  inclined  plane  in  the  successive  parabolic  paths  are  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression, haying  e*  as  their  common  ratio. 

16.  If  two  bodies,  of  the  same  elasticity  be  projected  with  the  same  velocity 
from  a  point  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  if  the  directions  of  projection  make  eqn^ 
angles  at  opposite  sides  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  prove  that  the  series 
of  parabolic  paths  described,  one  up,  the  oUierdown  the  pkme,  wHl  be  described 
in  times  which  are  respectiyely  equal  in  pairs. 

17.  An  imperfectly  elastic-ball  falls  from  a  height  h  upon  an  inclined  plane; 
find  the  range  between  the  first  and  second  rebounds.    Ana.  ieh  sin  i  (1  +  e). 

18.  Prove  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  deviation  in  the  directicHi  of 
a  smooth  billiard  ball  of  diameter  a,  by  impact  on  another  equal  ball  at  rest,  the 

former  must  be  projected  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  sin*^  -  I——  with  the 

tf  \3  — # 
line  (of  length  c)  joining  the  two  centres ;  e  being  the  coefiicient  of  restitntko, 

Camb.  2Wp.,  1873. 

19.  A  bucket  and  a  counterpoise,  connected  by  a  string  passing  oyer  a  pnllev, 
just  balance  one  another,  and  an  elastic  ball  is  dropped  into  the  centre  of  I&b 
bttcJcet  from  a  distance  k  above  it ;  find  the  time  that  elapses  before  the  ball 
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ceaMs  to  reboand ;  and  prove  that  the  whole  descent  of  the  bucket  during  this 

4mA  s 

interral  is  -rrr- —    ,-; ri  where  *»,  M  are  the  masses  of  the  hall  and  the 

2M-\-m  {l  —  ey 

bucket,  and  e  is  the  coefficient  of  restitution.  Camb,  Trip,,  1875. 

Let  9  be  the  velocity  of  the  ball  just  before  the  first  impact.  The  relative 
velocity  after  the  first  impact  is  evy  and  the  relative  acceleration  is  g,  since  the 
acceleration  of  the  bucket  is  zero. 

Therefore  the  time  during  which  the  ball  rebounds  is 


'      g  I-  0        l-ey  g 


2v_ 

9  ^  '      ff  I- e        I -e^ g 


Let  F],  Fs,  Fsy . . .  be  the  velocities  of  the  bucket  between  the  first,  second, 
third,  .  .  .  impacts. 

^^  ^      m(l+d)        _      _      m(l+tf) 

and  the  space  described  by  the  bucket  is 

2r ,  ^       « „       ^„  .  2in#  p*  4wA  e 

—  (<jFi  +  ^Fa+^  Fa +  -..)- 


^  ^     '"        •  *  '     ^(2if+m)(l-tf)*      2if+w   (!-«)»• 

(This  proof  is  taken  from  Greenhill's  solutions  of  Cambridge  Problems  and 
Biders  for  1875.) 

20.  A  particle  is  projected  with  a  velocity  F,  in  a  direction  making  an  angle 
a  witli  the  horizon,  and  strikes  a  vertical  wall,  at  a  distance  a  from  the  point  of 
starting.  Find  when  and  where  it  will  strike  the  horizontal  plane  drawn  through 
its  initial  position. 

2F  M'n  a 
^^jM.  T^ .    The  distance  from  the  wall  at  which  it  will  strike 

9  . 
the  ground  =  ^  [ a\y  where  ^  is  the  coefficient  of  restitution  for  the 

particle  and  the  walL 

21.  A  large  number  of  equal  particles  are  fastened  at  unequal  intervals  to  a 
fine  string,  and  then  collected  into  a  heap  at  the  edge  of  a  smooth  horizontal 
table,  with  the  extreme  one  just  hangmgover  the  ed^e.  The  intervals  are  such 
that  the  times  between  successive  particles  being  earned  over  the  edge  are  equal : 
proTO  that  if  Cm  be  the  interval  between  the  n^  and  the  (n  +  1)<*  particle,  and 

9m  the  Telocity  just  after  the  {n  +  l)^  particle  is  carried  over,  then  —  =  —  =n, 

ei     vi 

Professor  Wolstenholme,  Sdue,  Times, 

If  r  be  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  first  particle  during  its  fall  through  the 
interval  ci,  we  get  immediately,  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  two  series 
of  relations 

ri  =  ir,    ra»=i(fi +  f)  «}«^,    t?3  =  i(r8  +  f^) -}r,  &c. 

Hence 

viivtivzi  &c.  :Vn  —  c\:e%:et:  &c. :  ^n  a=  1 :  2 :  3 : &c. : «. 

G2 
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CHAPTER   V. 


CIRCULAR  MOTION. 

Section  I. — Hwi^ionic  Motion. 

87.  Vnlforiii  Circular  Hlotloii. — If  a  point  P  describe  a 
cirole  with  a  uniform  motion,  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  called 
the  amplitude  of  the  motion,  and  the  time  of  making  one 
revolution  is  called  \t&  period.  If  the  arcs  are  measured  from 
a  fixed  point  A^  and  the  time  counted  from  the  instant  the 
moving  point  passed  through  a  fized  point  E^  then  the  angle 
AOE  IS  called  the  angle  of  epoch,  or  briefly,  the  epoch.  Also 
the  xatio  which  the  arc  PEf  at  any  instant,  bears  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  is  called  the  phase  of  the  moving  point 
at  that  instant. 

The  arrowheads  on  the  figure  denote  the  direction  in  which 
the  motion  is  supposed  to  tc^e  place, 
and  such  a  rotation  as  there  repre- 
sented, %.e.  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  is  con- 
sidered a  jt^o^tYu'c;  rotation:  that  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  clockicisey  being 
considered  negative. 

Let  tD  be  the  angular  velocity  of 
P,  or  the  circular  measure  of  the  arc 
described  in  one  second,  c  the  circular 
measure  of  the  epoch  AOEj  and  0  that 
of  AOPf  we  have 

fl  =  w^  +  c. 


(1) 


2v 


Again,  if  T  denote  the  period,  we  get  w  »  ^,  and  henoe, 
if  desirable,  we  shotdd  write  -^ 

a     2ir, 
d'-^t  +  f, 

but  we  Bhall  generally  emploj  the  form  0  >  w<  +  c,  being 
more  compendious. 
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88.  Harmoiile  Hlotloii. — If  PM  be  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  the  diameter  AA\  then  as  P  moves  nnif ormly  ronnd 
the  circle,  the  point  Jf  moves  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  line  AA\  and  is  said  to  have  a  simple  harmonic  motion. 
The  amplitude,  period,  epoch,  and  phase  of  the  harmonic 
motion  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  circular 
motion. 

If  OM  «  Xj  then  the  position  of  M  at  any  instant  is  given 

by  the  equation  a;  »  a  cos  (oi^  +  c),  (2) 

where  a  represents  the  amplitude,  and  e  the  epoch  of  the 
motion.  The  angle  oi^  +  e  is  called  the  argument  of  the 
motion,  and  the  distance  x  is  said  to  be  a  simple  harmonic 
function  of  the  time. 

Again,  if  PN  be  perpendicular  to  0J5,  wid  y  =  ON^  we 

have  y  »  a  sin  (oi^  +  c)  s  a  cos  (iut  +  c  -  iir). 

Hence  the  point  N  has  also  a  harmonic  motion,  and  we 
infer  that  a  uniform  circular  motion  is  equivalent  to  two 
simultaneous  rectangular  harmonic  motions,  of  the  same 
amplitude  and  period,  but  differing  one-fourth  in  phase: 
and  conversely. 

Again,  if  the  point  M  be  projected  on  any  line,  the  pro- 
jected point  plainly  has  a  harmonic  motion  of  the  same 
period  and  phase,  out  having  for  amplitude  the  projection 
of  the  amplitude  of  M. 

11  we  diiSerentiate  equation  (2)  we  get 

dx 
r  =  —  «  -  flcii  sin  {(Mit  +  «). 
at 

Oonsequently  the  velocity  of  a  point  which  has  a  simple  har- 
monio  motion  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time ;  and 
its  maximum  value  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  the  circle. 
A^ain,  the  acceleration /is  given  by  the  equation 

/-  —  =  -  0,'a  cos  {(tat  +  «)  a  -  w^x. 
at 

Consequently  the  acceleration  at  any  instant  is  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  motion, 
and  IB  always  directed  towards  that  point.  The  acceleration 
at  either  extremity  of  tSie  motion  id  -  a>'a. 
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Any  number  of  haimonio  motions  of  equal  periods  in  the 
same  Ime  are  equivalent  to  a  single  harmonio  motion. 

For  let  a? "  a  cos  {lot  +  €)  +  «'  cos  [utt  +  e')  +  &o. 
Then  x-Acoswt-'Bsijitatty 

-where  A-^ooa  €,    and    £  =  2a  sin  c. 

Hence  x  -  C7cos  (w^  +  7),    where 

C  «  \/-4*  +  -B*,  and  tan  7  =»  -j* 

This  result  admits  also  of  a  simple  geometrical  demon- 
stration. 

89.  Elliptic  narmoiilc  Motion. — ^If  a  circle  be  pro- 
jected orthogonally  on  any  plane  its  projection  is  an  ellipse, 
and  the  projection  of  any  point  which  moves  uniformly  on 
the  circle  is  said  to  have  an  elliptic  harmonic  motion. 

An  elliptic  harmonic  motion  may  be  resolved  into  two 
simple  harmonic  motions,  of  the  same  period  but  differing  in 
amplitude,  along  any  two  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse, 
these  motions  differing  one-fourth  in  phase.  This  follows 
immediately  from  the  property  that  rectangular  diameters 
in  the  circle  are  projected  into  conjugate  diameters  in  the 
eUipse.  Conversely,  any  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  in 
different  lines,  of  the  same  period  and  differing  one-fourih 
in  phase,  compound  an  elliptic  harmonic  motion,  having  the 
lines  for  conjugate  diameters. 

Examples. 

1 .  A  point  P  deaoribes  a  circle  with  uniform  Telocity.  If  if  be  its  projectnre 
on  any  fixed  diameter,  prove  that  the  velocity  of  M  varies  as  iW,  and  that  its 
acceleration  varies  as  OM;  0  being  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

2.  If  two  harmonic  motions  in  the  same  line  have  equal  amplitude  (a)  and 
equal  periods,  but  different  epochs,  c,  e',  find  the  amplitude  of  their  resultant 
motion.  Ana,  2a  cos  ^  (c  —  c'}. 

3.  If  the  difference  of  phase  in  the  last  passes  continuously  from  0  to  2«>,  find 
the  mean  value  of  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  resulting  vibration. 

An9,  24^. 
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The  mean  value  ia  xepreeentedbythe  definite  integral  {InL  CalCf  Art.  238), 

•"Jo 
Tlua  result  ia  of  importance  in  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  as  it  shows  that  the 
inteosity  of  light  is  proportioiial  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
which  constitutes  the  light. 

4.  If  two  or  more  harmonic  motions  in  different  directions  have  the  same 
periods  and  phases,  show  that  their  resultant  is  also  a  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  the  same  phase. 

5.  Prove  that  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic  motions,  dif- 
fering in  directions  and  phases,  but  having  the  same  period,  is  an  elliptic  har<* 
monic  motion. 

6.  In  elliptic  harmonic  motion  prove  that  the  areal  velocity  of  the  moving 
point,  round  the  centre,  is  constant. 

7.  Prove  that  any  simple  harmonic  motion  is  equivalent  to  two  circular 
Tibrations,  in  opposite  directions. 

8.  A  hori2ontal  shelf  moves  vertically  with  simple  harmonic  motion,  the 
complete  period  being  one  second.  Find  the  greatest  amplitude  in  centimetres 
that  objects  resting  on  the  shelf  may  remain  in  contact  with  it  when  at  its 
highest  point :  assuming  g  s  981.  Atu.  24*85. 

9.  In  elliptic  harmonic  motion,  being  given  the  difference  of  phase,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  components  along  two  given  right  lines,  perpen- 
Hi>iVi^iLr  to  each  other,  determine  the  position  and  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse. 

If  ifc  be  the  ratio  of  amplitudes,  — -  the  difference  of  phase,  juthe  ratio  of  axes, 

2ir 

and  a  the  angle  made  by  the  axis  major  with  the  direction  of  greater  amplitude, 

then  

^     1  + A!«-<v/l  +  2*»cos2c  +  A*    ,     ^      2itco8c 

ii'=  — ■ ,  tan2a= . 

l^]^  +y^l  +  2>t*C082€  +  A-*  1  -  ^'^ 

10.  Show  that  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  in  rectangular  directions,  of  the 
same  epoch,  and  whose  periods  are  as  1 :  2,  compound  a  parabolic  vibration. 

In  this  case  the  motion  may  be  represented  by  the  equations 

d;  a  a  cos  2a»/,    ff^b  cos  cot. 

X     2y* 
Hence,  eliminating  t,  we  get     -  -  -77  —  1* 

a      IT 

1 1 .  In  the  same  case,  if  the  vibrations  differ  in  ei>ooh,  show  that  the  har- 
monic motions  compound  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree. 

The  motion  is  represented  by  the  equations 

a;  =  a  cos  {2ut  -  c),    y  b  ^  cos  ut. 
Hence,  eliminating  t,  we  get 


^¥(?-)*t(-¥) 


COS  t  +  COS*€  =  0. 
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Section  IL — Centrifugal  Force. 

90.  Centiifagal  and  Centripetal  Force. — A  heavy 
particle  may  be  made  to  moye  in  a  circle,  either  by  haymg 
it  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  an  inextensible  string,  and 
made  to  move  on  a  plane  passing  through  the  fixed  point,  or 
by  its  being  constrained  to  move  in  a  fixed  circular  groove. 
During  the  motion  in  the  former  case  the  string  sustains  a 
strain  or  tension :  in  the  latter,  the  moving  particle  presses 
outwardly  against  the  groove.  This  tension,  or  pressure, 
is  called  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  particle,  and  is  always 
directed  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  described. 

The  groove,  or  string,  exerts  at  the  same  instant  an  equal 

and  opposite  reaction,  inwards  on  the  particle.    This  latter  is 

called  the  centripetal  force  which  acts  on  the  particle.    If 

m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle,  and  Fits  velocity  at  any 

instant,  then,  by  Art.  25,  we  infer  that  the  centripetal  force 

F'  .  .  . 

is  represented  by  m  — ,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

This  result  can  also  be  established  otherwise  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Let  P  be  the  position  of  the 
particle  at  any  instant ;  then  if  it  were  free,  and  ^ 
acted  on  by  no  force,  it  would  move  along  the 
tangent  at  P  with  the  velocity  F,  which  it  has  at 
the  instant ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  At  would 
arrive  at  the  point  i\r,  where  PN'*  Fx  At :  accord- 
ingly QN  denotes  the  space  through  which  it 
has  moved,  in  the  time  At^  owing  to  the  centri- 
petal force.  This  force  is  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
constant  in  magnitude  and  direction,  during  the  indefinitely 
short  time  At, 

Hence,  if /denote  its  acceleration,  we  have,  by  Art.  36, 

But,  in  the  limit,    PIP^2QN.PC, 
where  C  is  the  centre  of  the  oirole ; 

.-.     P(AO*  =  2(iN.PC. 
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pa 

Hence  /« — .  (1) 

r 

Or,  the  centrifugal  acceleration  f  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle  and  the  velocity  of  the  particle. 

The  centrifugal  force  is  accordingly  represented  by . 

If  it  be  required  to  calculate  the  pressure  in  pounds  due 

W 

to  the  oentrifugal  force,  we  substitute  —  for  m,  and  the  pre- 

W  F' 

•ceding  expression  becomes . 

g  ^  r 

Since  the  centripetal  force  is  always  directed  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  is  consequently  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  motion^  it  has  no  effect  in  altering  the  velocity  of  the  mov- 
ing particle.  Hence,  if  no  other  force  act  on  the  particle,  its 
velocity  will  be  constant  during  the  motion. 

Conversely,  if  a  particle  m  describe  a  circle  of  radius  r, 
with  a  uniform  velocity  Fi  we  infer  that  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  which  act  on  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 

cirde,  and  is  represented  by . 

r 

Again,  as  the  velocity  in  the  circle  is  uniform,  if  Tdenote 

the  number  of  seconds  in  which  the  circumference  is  described, 

we  have  V=—=r. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  we  have 

/=4»'^.  (2) 

Consequently,  in  uniform  circular  motion,  the  centrifugal 

force  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  inversely 

as  the  square  of  the  time  of  revolution. 

A^ain,  if  <i>  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  C7P,  we 

2ir 
have  ft»  =  -^ :  accordingly,  in  terms  of  the  angular  velocity 

.and  the  distance,  we  have 

/=  a,V.  (3) 
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EXA.MPLES. 

1.  Calculate  the  centripetal  acceleration  of  a  particle  which  moves  in  a 
circle  <d  5  feet  radius  with  a  yelocity  of  10  feet  per  second.  Am,  20. 

2.  A  particle  perfonns  20  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  circle  of  1  foot  cir- 
cumference :  find  its  centrifugal  acceleration.  Ans,  '6981. 

3.  A  hody  of  1  Ih.  mass  revolves,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  string  10  feet  long,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  2  seconds ;  find  the 
tension  of  the  string  in  pounds.  lOr* 

4.  A  railway  carriage  of  1  ton  weight  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an 
hour  round  a  curve  of  1210  feet  radius :  find  the  centrifugal  pressure  on  th» 
rails.  Ans,  448  Ihe. 

6.  In  the  last  example,  find  how  much  the  outer  raU  should  he  raised  in 
order  that  the  total  pressure  should  he  equally  distributed  hetween  both  the  lails^ 
the  distance  between  the  rails  being  4  feet.      Ans.  9^  inches,  approximately. 

91.  Circular  Orbito. — In  the  oase  of  uniform  ciroular 
motion,  since  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  particle  at 
each  instant  is  directed  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  we  may 
suppose  the  particle  to  be  kept  in  its  circular  orbit  by  th& 
action  of  an  attractive  force  always  directed  to  the  centre 

of  the  circle,  and  whose  acceleration  is  4ir*  -==.     Hence, 

2 

if  the  magnitude  of  the   acceleration  directed  to  a   fixed 

centre  of  force  be  known,  we  can  determine  the  conditions- 

that  a  particle  should  describe  a  circle,  having  the  fixed 

point  as  its  centre.    For,  if/ be  the  acceleration  caused  by 

the  central  force  at  the  distance  r  of  the  particle,  we  have^ 

/  «  — ,  and  therefore  v  =  ^//r.    This  determines  the  velocity 
r 

at  each  point  in  the  circle. 

Conversely,  if  the  particle  be  projected  at  the  distanoe  r 

froiXL  the  centre  of  force,  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector, 

with  a  velocity  v  =  y/fi'j  it  will  proceed  to  describe  a  cnrole- 
freely  roimd  the  cenb:e  of  force. 

2frr 

Also,  the  time  T  of  describing  the  circle  will  be  - — ,  or 


■^4 
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For  example,  if  the  attractive  force  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  distance,  we  have/»=  inr^  where  /u  is  some  con- 
stant ;  and  consequently,  in  this  case, 

r  =  -^.  (4) 

Hence,  for  this  law  of  attraction  the  time  of  revolution 
in  a  circular  orbit  is  independent  of  the  distance ;  and  we 
infer  that  the  times  of  revolution  for  all  circular  orbits  round 
the  same  centre  of  force  are  equal. 

Again,  let  the  attraction  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of 

the  distance  from  the  centre,  that  is  to  say  let/=  — . 

r 

In  this  case  the  velocity  in  the  circular  orbit  \a  represented 

by  /-,  and  the  time  of  revolution  by  27r  /— .    Hence  we  see 

that  in  different  circular  orbits  round  the  same  centre  of 
force  (which  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance),  the 
equaree  of  the  periodic  times  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances 
from  the  centre  offeree. 

This  establishes  £epler's  Third  Law  for  circular  orbits. 

The  preceding  are  particular  cases  of  general  results  con- 
nected with  the  problem  of  Central  Forces,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

92.  Centiifagal  Force  at  Eartli's   Equator* — ^We 

now  proceed  to  consider  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from 
the  rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis. 

Liet  r  be  the  number  of  feet  in  the  Earth's  radius ;  T  the 
number  of  seconds  in  the  time  of  a  complete  rotation  on  ita 
axis ;  /the  acceleration  due  to  centrifugal  force  at  the  Equa- 
tor ;  Uien  we  have 

r 

J  ***      rp%* 

The  most  convenient  method  of  determining /is  by  compar- 
ing^ its  value  with  that  of  g  at  the  Equator :  thus 

/     47rV  .^v 
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•Substituting  their  numerical  values  for  ir,  r,  g,  and  Tj  we 
find,  to  the  nearest  integer, 

g  -  288/ 

Again,  as  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  diminish  the  action 
of  gravity,  it  should  be  added  to  the  observed  value  of  ^  to 
obtain  the  true  acceleration  due  to  the  Earth's  attraction  at 
the  Equator. 

Hence  we  have      (?  =  ^  +/=  289/, 

•••  ^=2!'  («^ 

or,  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  Equator  is  the  289th  part  of 
the  Earth's  attraction  at  the  same  place,  approximately. 

It  is  easy  from  this  result  to  determine  what  the  time  of 
the  Earth's  rotation  should  be  in  order  that  bodies  should 
have  no  weight  at  the  Equator. 

For  let  T'  be  the  time  required,  then  the  corresponding 

47rV 


•centrifugal  acceleration  would  be 


T 


/%  9 


hence  ^-0  =  289.^; 

/.  r  -  ^.  (7) 

Accordingly,  if  the  Earth  were  to  rotate  17  times  faster  than 
it  does  bodies  would  lose  all  their  weight  at  the  Equator. 

Hence  also  we  infer  that  if  a  body  revolve  around  the 
Earth  in  a  circle,  near  its  surface,  and  subject  to  its  attrac- 
tion solely,  it  should  travel  round  the  circumference  of  its 
<}ircular  orbit  in  the  17th  part  of  a  day. 

93.  ¥eiiflcation  of  the  I^aw  of  Attraction. — ^The 
last  result  can  be  applied  to  verify,  by  a  rough  calculation, 
the  fact  that  the  Moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  Earth ;  the  law  of  force  being  the  invesrse 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  Earth's  centre;  and  the 
Moon's  path  being  assumed  to  be  a  circle  having  the  centre 
of  the  Earth  as  its  centre. 
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For  let  12  denote  the  distanoe  of  the  centre  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Earth's  centre ;  T  her  periodic  time  expressed  in 
days ;  T^  that  of  a  body  revolying  round  the  Earth  dose  to 
its  surface. 

Then,  by  Art.  91,  we  have 

r» :  r'^  »  22' :  t\  (8) 

Now,  assuming  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth's 
centre  to  be  60  times  the  Earth's  radius,  as  found  approxi- 
mately by  observation,  we  have  22  =  60  r. 

Hence  T^r  60*  =  eOT'-v/eO ; 

but,  by  the  last  Article,  T'  =  r^  (since  the  times  T,  T'  are  ex- 
pressed in  days). 

-r^  ^     60       _ 

Hence  r=  j^^  v/60. 

This,  when  calculated,  gives  approximately 

r«  27-3387  days. 

The  near  agreement  (within  24  minutes)  of  this  result  with 
the  mean  value  of  T  as  obtained  by  observation,  viz., 
27*3216  days,  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  Law  of 
Ghravitation.  When  more  accurate  values  are  substituted, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  taken  into  account, 
the  calculated  agrees  completely  with  the  observed  result. 
94.  Tangential  and  Bionnal  Componento,:— Let  O 

represent  any  place,  of  latitude  A,  on 
the  [Earth's  surface,  supposed  spheri- 
cal :  OiV  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
O  to  the  Earth's  axis,  PF". 

Then  the  centrifugal  acceleration 
at  O  is  in  the  direction  NO  pro- 
duced ;  and  its  amount  is  represented 

by 

4ir»JV0       4irVooeX     .      . 
jn    »  0' ji—  -/ooeX, 

where  /  denotes  the  centrifugal  acceleration  at  the  Equator. 
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The  oentrifugal  f oroe  along  NO  can  be  resolved  into  two 
components ;  one  along  CO  prodaoed,  the  other  in  the  tan- . 
gential  direction. 

These  are  plainly  represented  by  /oos*A,  and/cosA  sinX, 

..    -             ,       (rcos'A       ,(?oosAsinA    ^-^      «   i    • 
respectively;   or  by  ,  and ^^ .   The  effect  of 

the  former  is  to  diminish  the  Earth's  attraction  as  before. 

Hence  for  the  actual  value  of  g  at  any  latitude  A,  assoni- 
ing  the  Earth  an  exact  sphere,  we  get 

This  result  has  to  be  modified  when  the  spheroidal  form  of 
the  Earth  is  taken  into  account. 

The  tangential  component  of  the  oentrifugal  force  vanishes 
at  the  Equator  and  also  at  the  poles.  For  intermediate  places 
it  varies  as  sin  2A,  and  has  its  greatest  value  at  45^  latitude, 
where  it  is  equal  to  half  the  centrifugal  acceleration  at  the 
Equator. 

EXJUCPLES. 

■ 

1.  Calculate  the  diminution  of  graTity  due  to  centrifugal  foxx^e  at  a  latitado 
of  45^ 

2.  Calculate  the  tangential  component  for  the  same  case. 

3.  Calculate  the  centrifugal  acceleration  at  the  equator  of  the  planet  Mer- 
cury, its  radius  being  1570  miles,  and  time  of  revolution  24^  6».    Ant*  *0435. 

95.  Rotation  of  a  Rigid  Body. — If  a  rigid  body  be 
conceived  to  turn  round  a  fixed  axis,  each  of  its  points  wUl 
describe  a  circle,  having  its  centre  on  the  axis  of  revolution. 
Also,  since  every  line  in  the  body  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  turns  through  the  same  angle,  the  angular  velooity  of 
each  point  of  the  rigid  body  will  be  the  same  at  any  inslAnt. 
This  instantaneous  angular  velocity  is  called  the  angultw^ 
velocity  of  the  body^  and  it  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  velodtj 
of  any  point  in  the  body  which  is  at  the  unit  of  distance  from 
the  fixed  axis. 

If  the  angular  velooity  at  any  instant  be  represented  by 
Gi,  the  velocity  of  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  p  is 
represented  by  pw. 
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96.  If  a  plane  lamina  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane^  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  different  elements 
of  the  lamina  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force ^  passing  through  its 
centre  of  masSy  and  which  is  the 
same  as  if  the  entire  mass  were  con* 
<entrated  at  that  point. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper 
represent  that  of  the  lamina ;  and 
ta&e  the  point  0,  in  -which  the 
fixed  axis  meets  the  plane,  as  the 
origin  of  a  pair  of  fixed  rectangu- 
lar axes  OX  and  OY. 

Suppose  III  to  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  lamina  at 
any  instant ;  then,  since  each  point  in  the  lamina  describes 
a  circle  round  0,  the  centrifugal  forces  for  all  its  elements 
pass  through  that  point ;  these  forces  accordingly  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  single  force.  To  find  the  value  of  this  single 
resultant;  let  OP  =  r,  and  let  dm  denote  the  mass  of  an 
element  at  the  point  P;  then  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
element  is  w^rdm^  acting  along  the  line  OP  produced.  This 
force  can  be  decomposed  into  two,  uf*x  dm  and  to^ydm,  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively. 

Suppose  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  other  elements  re- 
solved in  like  manner,  then  the  entire  system  is  equivalent 
to  the  forces  w*^dm  and  w^^ydm^  parallel  to  OX  and  OY. 
But 

'Sadm^Mx^     ^ydm^My^ 

where  ^,  ^  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the 
lamina. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  the  entire  system  of  centrifugal 
forces  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  forces 

ui^Mx    and    w^My; 

or  to  the  single  force  io^Mdj  where  d  denotes  the  distance  of 
tlie  centre  of  mass  of  the  lamina  from  the  fixed  axis. 

97.  A  similar  theorem  holds  for  any  uniform  rigid  body 
taming  round  a  fixed  axis,  provided  the  body  has  a  plane  of 
symmetry  passing  through  the  axis. 

For  the  body  may  be  conceived  divided  into  a  number  of » 
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indefinitely  thin  parallel  plates,  by  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  fixed  axis,  and  the  preceding  theorem  holds  for  each  of 
these  plates  or  laminae. 

Again,  if  f?ij,  nhj  nhj  .  ,  .  &o.,  denote  the  masses  of  the 
plates ;  and  je?i,  p^y  A,  . . .  &c.,  the  distances  of  their  respeotiye 
centres  of  mass  from  the  fixed  axis;  then  as  the  body  is 
supposed  uniform  and  symmetrical,  the  centres  of  mass  of  each 
of  the  plates  all  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry ;  therefore  the 
forces  wl^niipif  w^nhPiy  • . .  &c.,  form  a  system  of  parallel  forces. 
They  consequently  have  a  single  resultant,  equal  to  their 
sum,  or  to  w^Mdy  where  Jf  denotes  the  mass  of  the  body,  and 
d  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  mass  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Hence,  the  stress  on  the  fixed  axis  produced  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  is  in  this  case  represented  by  to*Md. 

If  the  fixed  axis  pass  through  the  centre  of  mass,  the 
stress  on  the  axis  becomes  a  momental  stress  or  a  couple :  aa 
will  be  shown  also  in  the  following  Article. 

98.  Centiiftagal  Forees  arisiiis  fronst  Rotatloii  ter 
a  Rigid  Body. — Next  let  us  consider  the  case  of  any  rigid 
body  rotating  round  a  fixed  axis.  Suppose  a  plane  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  per- 
pendicular to  the  fixed  axis,  and 
meeting  it  in  the  point  0.  Take 
0  as  the  origin,  the  fixed  axis  as 
that  of  s,  and  two  rectangular  axes 
as  those  of  x  and  y,  respectively. 
Let  dm  denote  an  element  of 
mass  at  the  point  P,  whose  co- 
ordinates are  ^,  y,  2 ;  then,  by 
Art.  96,  the  centrifugal  force  for 
the  element  dm  is  equivalent  to 
the  forces,  w^xdm  and  ui^i/dm^ 
acting  at  P,  parallel  to  OX  and  z 
OF,  respectively. 

Transferring  these  forces  to  the  point  N^  they  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  forces  w^xdm,  w^pdmy  parallel  to  OX  and  OT; 
along  with  the  couples  tD^xzdmj  u?yzdmy  parallel  to  the  planes 
XZ  and  FZ,  respectively.  The  resultant  of  the  iote&& 
ufxdm,  of^f/dm,  acting  at  i^T,  is  obviously  directed  to  O ;  and 
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consequently  if  it  be  transferred  to  0,  it  can  be  resolved  into 
tfxdm  and  ta^^ydmy  acting  along  0£jjid  OF,  respectively.  ^ 

If  each  centrifugal  force  be  resolved  in  like  manner,  the 
whole  system  is  equivalent  to  the  forces 

uf^'2xdm    and    cn'Sytfm, 
or  to  w^Mx        and    w^Myy 

acting  along  OX  and  OY,  respectively;  together  with  the 
oouples  ut^lixzdmy  ia^^yzdm^  acting  in  the  planes  of  XZ  and 
TZj  respectively. 

If  the  fixed  axis  be  a  principal  axis  relative  to  the  point  0 
{Int,  Calc.y  Art.  214),  we  have 

'2xzdm  »  0,    and    Syzdm  ^  0. 

Hence,  in  this  case  the  strain  on  the  axis  produced  by  the 
rotation  is  the  same  as  if  the  entire  mass  was  concentrated  at 
the  centre  of  mass  of  the  rigid  body. 

If,  further,  the  fixed  axis  be  one  of  the  principal  axes 
passing  through  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  body,  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  arising  from  the  rotation  produce  no  strain  on 
the  fixed  axis.  And  accordingly,  if,  from  any  cause,  a  rigid 
body  commence  to  rotate  about  such  an  axis,  it  will  continue 
to  rotate  permanently  roimd  the  axis,  provided  the  only 
external  force  be  that  of  gravity. 

For  example,  if  we  suppose  a  homogeneous  sphere,  whose 
oentre  is  fixed,  to  receive  any  impulse,  it  will  commence  to 
rotate  around  some  one  of  its  diameters ;  and,  as  every  dia- 
meter is  in  this  case  a  principal  axis,  it  follows,  from  the 
preceding,  that  it  will  continue  to  revolve  permanently  round 
that  axis,  if  we  suppose  no  external  force  but  gravity  to  act 
on  it. 

On  account  of  the  property  established  above,  it  is  of  im- 
portance, in  order  that  any  machine  should  work  smoothly, 
tbAt  the  centre  of  mass  of  any  wheel,  or  portion  which  ro- 
t&t^es  rapidly,  should  lie  on  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  should 
a  principal  axis ;  for  otherwise  the  centrifugal  forces  would 
strong  disturbing  vibrations. 
The  theorems  of  this  section  are  particular  cases  of  im- 
pox'tant  general  results,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subse- 
oui^nt  chapter. 

H 
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Examples. 

1.  A  string  of  6  feet  length  is  just  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  10  lbs. : 
find  the  greatest  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that  a  weight  of  4  lbs.  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  the  string  is  capable  of  making  in  a  horizontal  plane  without 
breaking  the  string.  Afu,  38. 

2.  A  mass  of  8  lbs.  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  string  10  feet  long : 
find  the  least  velocity  that  should  be  given  to  it  in  order  to  break  the  string,  if 
its  breaking  tension  be  12  lbs.  Atu.  12*64  feet  per  second. 

3.  Two  balls  weighing  6  lbs.  each  are  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  a  rod  of 
10  feet  length,  which  revolves  100  times  in  a  minute  around  a  central  vertical 
axis ;  find  the  tension  of  the  connecting  rod.  Ant.  102  lbs. 

4.  If  two  equal  bodies  moving  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane  be  connected  by 
a  string  of  invariable  length  a,  but  without  weight ;  find  the  loneest  time  tiuCt 
one  can  continue  to  move  after  the  other  has  been  stopped  by  friction. 


Ans, 


Vi' 


where  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  friction. 


6.  A  body  m  sliding  on  a  perfectly^  smooth  horizontal  table  is  connected  bv  a 
string  passing  through  a  smooth  hole  in  the  table,  with  another  body  m*  which 
hangs  freely ;  find  the  condition  that  m'  should  remain  at  rest,  and  also  the  time 
of  revolution  of  m  in  its  circular  path,  supposed  of  radius  a. 


Ant,  Velocity  of  m  should 


be    /^ 
\   m 


^ :  time  of  revolution  = 


=^'>/5- 


6.  If  a  body,  attached  at  its  centre  of  mass  to  one  end  of  a  string  of  length 
r,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane,  makes  n  revolutions  per  second ;  prove  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is  to 
the  pressure  on  the  plane  as  4ir'  »V  to  g. 

Prove  that  at  the  Equator  a  shot  fired  westward,  with  velocity  8333,  or  east- 
ward, with  velocity  7407  metres  per  second,  will,  if  unresisted,  move  horizon- 
tally round  the  earth  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  one  hour  and  a-half 
respectively.  Camb.  Trip.,  1878. 

7.  A  rigid  body  of  any  form  revolves  freely  round  an  axis  fixed  in  space: 
required  the  conditions  under  which  the  centrifugal  forces  of  its  several  elements 
will  have — (a)  no  resultant ;  (b)  a  resultant  pair ;  {e)  a  resultant  single  force  ; 
(d)  a  resultant  pair  and  single  zoroe.  Lloyd  £xhib.,  1872. 

Section  III. — Motion  in  a  Vertical  Circle. 

99.  Telocity  In  a  Smeetli 
Tertleal  Curve. — Before  the  dis- 
oussion  of  motion  in  a  circle  we 
shall  consider  some  properties  of 
the  motion  of  a  particle,  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  on  any  vertical 

curve. 

Take  OX  a  horizontal,  and 
OF  a  vertical  line  in  the  plane  as 
axes  of  coordinates ;  and  suppose 
Xf  y  the  coordinates  of  P,  the  position  of  the  particle  at  the 
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end  of  any  time  t.  Let  ^  be  its  position  when  t^O^  and  let 
AP^s ;  then,  by  Art.  43,  the  acceleration  along  the  corye  at 
P  is  represented  by 

^sint  =  -^~. 

Hence  we  have  ^^^gl,  (1) 

Multiply  by  2d8,  and  integrate ;  then 

Let  f/o  =  ABf  and  Vo  -  velocity  at  A^  then 

fo'*  =  -  ^fft/o  +  const. ; 
therefore  tj^  -  f>o^  =  2g  (y©  -  y)-  (2) 

Again,  if  AR  be  measured  upwards  =  A,  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity  t^  and  ED  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x ; 
then 

p'^2g{h  +  yo-y)^2gPL.  (3) 

Consequently  the  velociti/  at  any  point  Pis  the  same  as  that 
acquired  in  falling /ram  the  horizontal  line  2)22. 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  result  given  in  Art.  49,  and  is 
itself  a  case  of  the  general  principle  of  work  which  shall  be 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter  {see  Art.  132). 

100.  Metleii  In  a  Tertical  Circle. — ^If  a  particle  be 

constrained  to  move  in  a  vertical  circle  under  the  action  of 

gravity,  its  velocity  at  any  point,  by  (2),  is  the  velocity  dtte  to 

falling  through  a  certain  height  from  a  certain  horizontal  line, 

or  level.    The  motion  will  be  one  of  complete  revolution  if 

this  right  line  lies  altogether  outside  the  circle.    If  the  line 

eat  the  circle  the  motion  will  be  oscillatory.     We  proceed  to 

oonsider  the  latter  case  in  the  first  instance.    In  this  case 

-we  may  either  oonsider  the  particle  as  moving  in  a  smooth 

<«ircalar  tube,  or  as  attached  by  an  inextensiUe  string  to  a 

fijced  point  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  weight  of  the  string 

being  neglected* 
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When  the  arc  in  which  the  osoillation  has  place  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  circumference  we  get  what  is  called  a 
simple  pendulum.  From  this  statement  the  student  will 
see  that  a  simple  pendulum  can  only  be  approximately  repre- 
sented. However,  a  smaU  leaden  ball  suspended  from  a 
fixed  point  by  a  very  fine  wire  may  be  regsjAed  approxi- 
mately as  a  simple  pendulum. 

101.  Simple  Pendolom. — ^Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the 
circle ;  0  its  lowest  point ;  A  the  point 
from  which  the  particle  may  be  sup- 
posed to  start ;  P  its  position  at  tne 
end  of  any  time  t ;  v  the  conesponding 
Telocity, 

estimated  in  circular  measure. 

Then,  since  the  velocity  at  P  is  that  due  to  falling  from 
a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  Ay  we  have 

fj^  =  2gl  (cos  0  -  cos  a) ; 


but 


therefore 


-(i)"-KS)"' 

^g  f  ,  ^a       .  -0\ 
/  V      2  2, 


Oonsequentiy      |ci2  J  jfiin»| -sin«|. 

Again,  since  in  the  motion  from  ^  to  0,  0  diminishes  as 

t  increases,  ~  is  negative.    Accordingly  we  have 
az 


dd      ^  B  n~^     TT? 
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(4) 


Henoeweget      <  Jf  = -j' -^=i==^. 

102.  Ttme  ef  a  Small  Oscillation. — The  preceding 
definite  integral,  which  repreRcnts  the  time  of  describing  a 
ourcalar  arc,  cannot  be  expressed  in  finite  terms  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  algebraic  or  trigonometrical  functions ;  however, 
when  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  is  small  we  can  easily 
get  an  approximate  value  for  tj  as  follows : — ^When  a  is  so 
small,  that  we  may  neglect  powers  of  a  and  0  beyond  the 
second,  we  have 

4f  sm*  I  -  ^'o )  "  o*  -  ^• 

Hence  (4)  becomes 


j'-f. 


=  oorM  -  . 


v/a»  -  fl"  \«> 


No  oonstant  is  added  as  0  =  a  when  ^  >  0.  Consequently 
we  have 

O'-aeOB^t.  (5) 

Aooordingly  0  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time 
(Art.  88). 

Again,  when  «- 0,  we  have  J  ^  =  J ;  hence  the  time  of 

desoent  to  the  lowest  point  is  represented  by  ^  /-. 

The  partide,  after  airiving  at  the  lowest  point,  plainly 
moves  up  the  other  side  of  the  arc,  and  if  the  whole  time  of 
a  small  oscillation,  eofpreased  in  seconds,  be  denoted  by  T,  we 
have 


s 


(6) 
Since  this  expression  is  independent  of  a,  it  follows  that 
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the  time  of  a  miall  oscillation  is  the  same  for  all  arcs  of  ribra- 
tion  in  the  same -circle.  From  this  property  the  Tibrations  of 
a  pendnlum  are  said  to  be  isochronous.  Also  the  tiine  of  a 
small  oscillation  at  any  place  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  pendnlum. 

103.  The  SeeondA  Pendolom. — ^A  pendulum  which 
oscillates  once  in  every  second  is  called  a  seconds  pendulum. 
If  L  be  its  lengthy  since  the  corresponding  value  of  T  is 
unityi  we  have 

g  =  ir*i.  (7) 

Hence  the  value  of  g  can  be  determined  for  any  place 
whenever  the  corresponding  value  of  Z  is  obtained. 

This  gives  the  most  accurate  method  of  finding  the  value 
of  g  at  any  place,  since  that  of  L  can  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy  by  observation. 

Any  rigid  body  made  to  vibrate  about  a  fixed  horizontal 
axis  is  called  a  compound  pendulum .  It  will  be  shown  sub- 
sequently {see  Art.  135)  that  in  every  such  case  there  is  an 
equivalent  simple  pendidum  which  would  vibrate  in  the  same 
time  as  the  actual  pendulum  under  consideration.  This  cir- 
cumstance renders  the  consideration  of  the  ideal  pendulum 
above  discussed  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 

The  len^h  of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  Liondon  is  found  to 
be  39*1416  mches,  approximately ;  hence  the  corresponding 
value  of  ^  is  32-1908  feet. 

Pendulum  observations  furnish  the  most  accurate  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  force  of  c^ravity  acts  with  equal  intensity 
on  all  substances,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the 
simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  any  compound  one  depends 
merely  on  the  shape  of  the  latter,  but  not  on  its  material^ 
provided  it  be  homogeneous. 

Again,  if  T,  T'  be  the  times  of  small  oscillation  for  two 
pendulums  of  different  lengths,  /  and  /^;  and  if  n  and  n^  be 
the  number  of  their  respective  vibrations  in  the  same  time 
(a  day  suppose),  we  shall  have 

Hence,  if  the  length  /  of  any  simple  pendulum  be  known^ 
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and  also  the  number  n  of  its  vibrations  in  a  day,  the  length 
L  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the  place  can  be  calculated. 
For,  since  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  day  is  86400,  we  have, 
from  formula  (8), 


(,86400;  ^* 


(9) 


The  time  T  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  varies  either — 
(1)  by  altering  the  length  /  of  the  pendulum,  or  (2)  by 
changing  the  place  of  vibration.  We  shall  consider  these 
causes  independently. 

104.  Cliaiige  ef  Iiengtli. — ^Adopting  the  same  notation 
as  before,  we  get 

n'^^V 

oence  — jz —  =  — r—  ;    .*.  n  -  »  = ?  — r— . 

n^  I  n  +  n       / 

When  the  change  in  length  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  length,  n  and  n'  are  nearly  equal,  and  we  have, 
approximately, 

n'*        n 


n^-n'     2' 
Aooordingly,  in  this  case, 


w-n-gy;  (10) 


where  Al  denotes  the  change  of  length  of  the  pendulum. 

If  the  pendulum  be  lengthened,  i.e.  if  A/  be  positive, 
*•  -  n'  ifl  positive,  and  hence  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
^ven  time  is  diminished  when  the  length  of  tiie  pendulum  is 
moreased,  as  is  otherwise  evident. 

In  the  case  of  a  seconds  pendulum  we  substitute  L  for  / 
in  the  preceding ;  and  since  n  »  86400,  we  get  for  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  day, 


43200  ^. 
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Henoe  we  can  determine  the  number  of  seconds  gained 
or  lost  by  a  seconds  pendulum  in  a  day  when  its  length  is 
slightly  altered. 

As  bodies  in  general  expand  slifi^htly  with  an  increase  of 
temperature,  an  ordinary  dock  ehould  go  slower  in  hot 
weather,  and  faster  in  cold.  The  different  methods  of 
compensation  for  correcting  the  error  arising  from  this 
cause  will  be  found  in  practical  treatises  on  the  subject. 
The  amount  of  expansion  for  an  increase  of  temperature  for 
different  substances  has  been  accurately  determined,  and 
registered  in  Tables. 

If  AZ  denote  the  change  in  the  length  of  a  seconds  pen- 
dulum arising  from  this  cause,  the  corresponding  loss  or  gain 
can  be  determined  by  (10). 

We  add  a  few  examples  for  illustration. 

EXAKPLES. 

1 .  Calculate  the  length  of  a  pendulom  beating  seconds  in  London,  ft«nwii«ig 
y  o  3219. 

2.  If  the  bob  of  a  seconds  pendulum  be  screwed  up  one  turn,  the  serew 
being  32  threads  to  the  inch  ;  find  the  number  of  seconds  it  should  gain  in  tlie 
day  in  consequence,  assuming  Z  s  39*14  inches.  Ans,  34*7  seconds. 

3.  A  heaYT  ball,  suspended  by  a  fine  wire,  makes  885  oscillations  in  an 
hour.  Find  tne  length  ot  the  wire  approximately,  assuming  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  to  be  39*14  inches.  Ana.  64  feet. 

4.  Find  the  error  in  one  day  produced  by  an  increase  of  16^  F.  of  tempem- 

Al  1 

tuxe  in  a  steel  seconds  pendulum ;  assuming  that  -r-  for  10**  F.  =  . 

Ant.  4*15  seconds. 

5.  A  seconds  pendulum  is  lengthened  -^th  of  an  inch ;  find  the  number  of 
seconds  it  will  lose  in  one  day.  Ant,  110*4. 

105.  Cbance  ef  Place. — The  acceleration  g  varies* 
from  place  to  place,  and  consequently  the  number  of  vibra* 

*  For  places  at  the  sea  leyel,  this  arises  from  two  causes— one,  the  variation 
of  centrifugal  force  already  considered  (Art.  94) ;  the  other,  that  the  Barth  is 
not  an  exact  sphere,  but  is  more  nearly  an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolution  tonnd 
its  axis  of  rotation.  From  each  of  these  it  arises  that  the  value  of  ff  diminishes 
in  proceeding  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  was  from  the  olraervatioii  by 
Richer,  in  1672,  that  a  clock  lost  two  minutes  daily  when  taken  to  Cayenne, 
lat.  6**  N.,  and  that  when  the  corrected  pendulum  was  brought  back  to  Pazis 
it  gained  an  equal  amount,  that  the  variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  tlie 
Fifth's  surface  was  first  established.    The  explanation  is  due  to  Huygons. 
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tions  in  a  given  time  will  vary  with  the  plaoe  for  the  same 
fendvlum. 

Suppose  n  and  n'  to  represent  the  number  of  vibrations 
made  in  one  day  by  the  same  pendulum  at  two  places,  at 
which  g  and  /  are  the  corresponding  accelerations,  we  have 

n'^  r'yig'   """^  n^'  g' 
Hence,  as  before,  for  one  and  the  same  pendulum. 

From  this,  if  L  and  L'  be  the  lengths  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  at  the  two  places,  we  get 

It  is  shown  by  theory,  and  verified  by  observation,  that 
the  variation  in  the  length  of  Z,  and  consequently  in  g^  at 
the  sea  level,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
the  latitude  (compare  Art.  94).  Thus,  if  L  denote  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  tne  equator,  L'  that  at  latitude  A', 
we  have 

Z'-Z  +  wsin'A'.  (13) 

Hence,  if  Xi  be  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at 
45®  latitude,  we  have  Zi  =  Z  +  ■^. 

Eliminating  Z,  we  get 

Z'  =  Zi  -  ?  cos  2\'.  (14) 

Again,  if  L"  be  the  length  correspondinfi^  to  the  latitude 
^\  and  ^'  the  corresponding  value  of  ^,  we  have 

^-=^  -  ^,  (cos2A"-  COS2A0 

»  -=^  sin  (A'  +  A")  sin  (A'  -  A''),  approximately. 
Zi 
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By  aoourate  observation  of  the  number  of  yibrations  lost 
by  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds  at  the  latitude  X,  when 

taken  to  a  latitude  \%  the  value  of  7-  can  be  determined. 

Such  observations  give  -=r-  =  -r^,  approximately,  and 

ii  =  39-118  inches. 
Henoe,  we  get 

£'=  39118 -tV  COS  2A'. 

Again,  suppose  a  pendulum,  beating  seconds  at  any 
place,  taken  to  the  height  A  above  the  Earth's  surface  at  thai; 
place ;  and  let  /  be  the  value  of  g  for  the  new  position ; 
then,  since  the  force  of  gravity  varies  as  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  JB2arth's  centre,  we  have 

where  r  denotes  the  length  of  the  Earth's  radius ;  therefore- 

9  r' 

Hence,  when  -  is  Iei  very  small  fraction,  the  number  of 

r 

h 

seconds  lost  in  a  day  by  the  seconds  pendulum  is  86400  ~. 

I* 

Suppose,  for  example,  A  »  1  mile,  and  r  »  3956  miles^ 
then  the  number  of  seconds  lost  in  a  day  will  be  22,  approxi- 
mately. 

In  this  investigation  the  attraction  on  the  pendulum  of 
the  part  of  the  Earth  above  the  sea  level  has  been  neglected. 

Examples. 

1 .  If  a  pendolum,  beating  seconds  at  the  foot  of  a  monntam,  lose  10  Beoonda- 
in  a  day  when  taken  to  its  summit;  find  approximately  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  assuming  the  radius  of  the  Earth  4000  miles,  and  neglecting  th» 
attraction  of  the  mountain.  Ant.  2444  feet. 

2.  How  much  would  a  olock  gain  at  tiie  equator  in  24  hours  if  the  longtb  of 
the  day  were  doubled.  Ana,  112^  seoonds,  appro^aoatSy. 
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106.  Alry's  laTestlgatloii  of  the  Mean  Density  or 
the  Earth. — A  series  of  important  pendulum  experiments 
were  undertaken  bj  Sir  G-.  B.  Airy,  in  the  Harton  ooal  mine, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth. 
He  found  that  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  the  surface 
gained  2\  seconds  a-day  when  taken  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  1260  feet  deep.  The  calculations  employed  in  arriving 
at  this  result,  and  in  determining  from  it  the  Earth's  mean 
density,  are  very  intricate ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Boyal 
Sooiely*s  Transactions  for  the  year  1856. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  arriving,  approximately,  at 
the  result : — 

Let  ^,  ^  denote  the  accelerations  due  to  gravity  at  tho 
surface  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine ;  then,  by  equation  (11),. 
we  have 

lis     _2|  1 

g     "  43200     19200 ' 

Again,  let  r  and  /  denote  the  distances  of  the  upper 
and  lower  stations  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  supposed 
spherical. 

Suppose  a  concentric  sphere  described  through  the  lower 
station,  then  the  attraction  of  the  Earth  at  the  upper  station 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts — one  due  to  the 
interior  sphere,  the  other  to  the  conche  or  shell,  bounded  by 
the  two  spheres.  Again,  if  we  suppose  this  shell  to  be  of 
uniform  density,  it  exercises  no  attraction  on  the  pendulum 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  This  can  be  easily  seen  from 
elementary  geometrical  considerations  (Mincnin,  Statics^ 
Art.  319).  Hence  the  part  of  g  due  to  the  attraction  of  tho 
inner  sphere  is  represented  by 

If /denote  the  acceleration  at  the  upper  station  due  to 
tlie  attraction  of  the  shell,  we  have 

Again,  let  h  represent  the  depth  of  the  mine,  then  /=  r  -  A ; 
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A                                             f'*             2A 
and,  since  -  is  very  small,  we  have  3-  =  1 9  approxi- 

mately, 
Aooordingly  we  get,  £rom  the  preceding  equation. 


.     (2h         1    \ 


In  order  to  get  another  expression  for/,  let  JIf,  F,  D  de- 
note respectively  the  mass,  volume,  and  mean  density  of  the 
Earth ;  and  m,  t^,  p  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  shell. 
We  assume  that  the  Earth  and  tiie  shell  each  attract  as  if 
their  whole  mass  was  concentrated  at  their  common  centre ; 
in  this  case  we  have,  approximately. 

Substituting  3956  miles  for  r,  and  1260  feet  for  A,  we  get 

D  =  2-625  p.  (15) 

The  determination  of  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth  is 
thus  reduced  to  finding  the  value  of  p  ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  practical  difficulty. 

From  an  accurate  examination  of  the  mineral  components 
of  the  stratum  of  the  Earth  in  the  nei&^hbourhood  of  the 
mine,  p  was  calculated  by  Airy  to  be  2^  times  the  density  of 
water.  This  would  give  the  mean  density  of  the  Elartli 
about  6*66,  assuming  that  of  water  as  unity. 

Professor  Haughton  calculated  2*059  as  the  value  of  p 
{Phil.  Trans. f  July,  1856),  adopting  as  his  basis  Humboldt's 
investigations  of  the  mean  heights  of  Continents  on  the  Eartli's 
surface,  and  Eigault's,  on  the  relative  areas  of  land  and 
water.  This  would  give  5*405  as  the  value  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  Earth. 

107.  Time  of  Oscillation  in  General. — The  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibration  has  hitherto  been  considered  so  sznall 
that  ^powers  of  a  higher  than  the  second  have  been  negleoted. 
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We  now  proceed  to  find  a  general  expression  for  the  time  T 
of  vibrations  for  any  amplitude. 

From  (4),  since  iT  represents  the  time  to  the  lowest  point 
on  the  cirole,  we  get 


/7(^  dO 

Jsm^^-sin»2 


0  a 

Now,  assuming*  sin  ^  =  sin^  sin  ^,  we  get 
dO  2dtp  2d^ 


Jsm'g  -  sm«2     oos^     Jl  -  sin^^  sm'^ 
Also,  when  0  -  0  we  have  ^  -  0 ;  and  when  0  ^  a  we  have 

Confiequently       ^ »  2  C  C'-==JL=.  (17) 

^9 Jo  L      •  2«   •  2  ^ 

Again,  substitute  k^  for  sin'  ^ ;  then,  since 

(1  -  A»  Bin*  ^)"*=  1  +  ^  A' sinV  + 1^  A*  sin*^ 

1  •  o .  5 ,«  .  .       o 

+  ^    .      A^'sm'^  +  &o., 

and  {Int.  Cale.j  Art.  93), 


I 


'•  *.   J      1.3.5...(2m-l)ir 
'^^^»-2.4.6...    2m      2' 


-^J!-g-(I^J-(lt^^J-H(-) 


*  This  a88iimpti<m  is  obyioiuly  &  legitimate  one,  because  0  during  the  motion 
nerer  be  greater  than  a. 


T 
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If  h  be  the  vertioal  height  of  the  point  from  which  the 
pendulum  commences  to  descend  above  the  lowest  point  in 
the  circle,  we  have 

-,      .-,a     1-cosa      A 

and  the  preceding  result  becomes 

The  first  term  gives  the  value  already  arrived  at  for  a 
«mall  oscillation,  and  is  independent  of  the  amplitude. 

The  second  approximation,  which  is  the  one  commonly 
adopted  when  the  lowest  powers  of  the  amplitude  are  taken 
into  account,  gives 

In  terms  of  the  semi-amplitude  a,  this  is 

in  which  a  is  taken  in  circular  measure. 

The  general  equation  (16)  is  immediately  integrable  in 
one  case,  viz.,  when  the  velocity  at  any  point  on  the  cirde  is 
that  due  to  a  fall  from  its  highest  point ;  for  in  this  case  we 

have  a^ir,  and  therefore  sin  ^  «  1.    Equation  (4)  beoomes 

in  this  case 

d9 


008^9 

hence  we  get 

1 


■■p" 


2ij  t  =  log  tan  i  (tt  +  0)  +  const. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  since  log  0  »  ~  ao , 
the  particle  would  take  an  infinite  time  to  reach  uie  highest 
point  on  the  cirde. 


d^x 


Integration  of  jS*  ±  M^?  =  0. 


Ill 


Examples. 


1.  How  is  the  value  for  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  to  be  corrected 
when  the  length  of  the  arc  of  vibration  is  taken  into  account  P 

2.  Apply  to  the  case  where  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  120^. 


Here,  smce  -^-ji  ^^  "*^® 


'"'Jii'^h 


9 


1024 


+  &c 


■) 


3.  If  a  pendnlum,  which  beats  seconds  for  very  small  oscillations,  be  made 
to  vibrate  through  an  are  of  10** ;  find,  approximately,  the  number  of  seconds 
it  should  lose  in  a  day.  Ant,  41. 

108.  Hotleii  In  a  Tertlisal  Cjeleld.— Let  a  partiole 
he  supposed  to  move  along  a  smooth  y 
cycloid,  having  its  vertex  0  at  its  lowest 
point,  and  its  axis  OT  vertical. 

Calling  OP  «  «,  PJST  -  y,  and 
a  B  diameter  of  generating  circle. 

Then  {Dif.  Cak.^  Art.  276),  we  have 


Also,  from  (1), 


(f« 


rfy 


or 


df     2a 


(22) 


We  shall  next   consider  the  method  of  integrating  this 
equation* 

109.  Integrfttleii  ^^-is^P^-  0- — ^ differential eqna* 


(fa? 


df 


tioxis  of  the  form  ^  ±  ftr  «  0  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
physical  problems,  we  proceed  to  consider  their  solution. 
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There  are  two  oases,  aooording  as  the  upper  or  lower  siga 
is  taken. 

1st. — Let  5^  ■*"  '^  ""  ^' 

Multiplying  by  2dxy  and  integrating,  we  get 

To  determine  the  constant,  suppose  a?  ■»  a  when  "jT  ■  "> 
then  the  constant  is,  plainly,  /la'; 

therefore  (s) '''*^^*~^^' 

Hence  .  ^      ,  -  \/^^^ 

or  sin"*- -^a/u  +  «> 

where  a  denotes  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Consequently     a;  •  a  sin  (^\/m  +  a),  (23) 

where  a,  a  are  arbitrary  constants,  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a;  is  a  simple  harmonio  fanotion 
of  the  time  (Art.  88). 

The  preceding  solution  admits  of  being  also  written  in 
the  form 

«  =  C  cos  ^-/m  +  C"  sin  ty/Jl,  (24) 

where  0  and  (?'  are  two  arbitrary  constants. 

Either  of  the  latter  equations  may  be  regarded  as  thd 
complete  integral  of  the  difEerential  equation 


J 
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Pcooeeding  as  before,  we  get 

(|)-M^-A- 

in  which  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant ; 

J*      (jlx  

y==  -  log  («  +  y**  -  a*), 

» 

in  which  a  is  arbitrary. 

Hence  x  +  ^af-ij?  =  ^^^  =  A^"!- 

where  A  is  arbitrary. 
Again,  since 


get  a?  -  vV  -  «' "  "j  ^"^^^ 


ing,  we  obtain 


a* 


A 
wiiioh  may  be  written  in  the  form 

X  -  C^'i'  +  C^^J^,  (25) 

whan  C  and  C  are  two  arbitrary  constants,  to  be  determined, 
B0  before,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  each  particular 

I 
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110.  The  equation 

is  immediately  reducible  to  the  preceding,  for  it  may  be 
"written 

If  we  substitute  »  f or  a?  +  -,  this  becomes  ^  +  f*^  ="  ®  ? 
oonsequentiy  we  have 

^  =  -  -  +  C  COS  <  v^A*  +  C"  sin  <  ^/||i 

In  like  manner  the  solution  of 

cPx  ^ 

ig  aj  =  -+C^  +  OV«^. 

111.  Time  of  OscUlatloii  In  Cycloid. — ^Betuming  to 
equation  (22),  Art.  108,  and  substituting  «  foro;,  &Qd^  for  §1  in 
equation  (24),  we  find  for  its  integral 


«  »c  cos 


<  E  +  ^  Bin  tjl.  <26) 


In  order  to  determine  the  constants  c  and  (f^  suppose  the 
particle  to  start  firom  rest,  at  the  distance  /  from  the  Yer- 
tex  0  (measured  cdong  the  curve)  ;  then  we  have  «  «  / 

and  -^  »  0,  when  ^  -  0.    Making  these  substitutions  in  (26), 

dt 
as  well  as  in  the  equation  derived  from  it  by  difierentiatioii, 

c  «  fi ,    and    c  «  0 ; 


^2a 


therefor©  » - «'  ooe  U5-.  (27) 


Corneal  Pmdtthtm. 
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Again,  when  «  «  0,  we  get 

*  V2«     2' 


"'■l^' 


Hob  pTM  the  time  of  descent  to  the  lowest  point.    If  2*  de- 
note the  time  of  an  oscillation,  we  have 


f2a 
=  r  J — . 

y  if 


(28) 


Since  this  result  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  are  of 
Tibration,  it  follows  that  the  time  of  vibration  is  the  same  for 
all  arcs  of  the  cycloid;  aooordingly  the  property  of  tautochro^ 
nismj  which  in  the  oirole  holds  only  for  veiy  small  arcs,  holds 
in  all  cases  for  the  cycloid  (compare  Art.  88). 

The  foregoing  value  of  T  Ib  the  same  as  that  for  a  small 
osdllation  in  a  vertical  drole  of  radius  2a.  Moreover,  as  2a 
is  die  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  cycloid  {Diff. 
Cole.  9  Art.  276) ,  the  duration  of  an  oscillation  in  a  vertical 
cycloid  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  small  oscillation  in  the  oirole 
which  osculates  it  at  its  lowest  point ;  as  is  manifest  also  from 
other  considerations. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  time  of  an  indefinitely  small 
oscillation  about  the  lowest  point  in  any  plane  vertical  curve  is 
the  same  as  that  in  the  osculating  oirde  at  the  lowest  point ; 

and  its  duration  is  accordingly  represented  by  irJ^  where  p 

denotes  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point. 

112.  Conical  Pendnlam. — Suppose  the  pendulum,  in- 
stead of  moving  in  a  vertical  plane,  to  describe 
a  right  cone  around  a  verti<»d  axis;  and  let 
2^  be  the  position  of  the  revolving  particle  at 
any  instant;  0  the  point  of  suspension ;  Pi\r the 
perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  vertical  axis. 


Alfio  let 


OP-/,    LPON^e. 


Then  the  motion  of  P  maybe  considered  as 
taking  place  in  a  horizontal  circle,  whose  centre 
is  N^  and  radius  PN  or  /sinO. 

i2 
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Now,  in  order  that  this  motion  should  take  place,  it  is 
neoessary  that  the  resultant  of  the  tension  of  the  string  and 
the  -weight  of  the  partiole  should  act  along  PNj  and  he  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  i.e.  mat  the  resultant  of 

the  weight  >F,  and  the  centrifugal  force,  —     .    .,  should  act 

ff  /SUlv 

in  the  line  OP.    This  gives 

g  /sm0  ' 

,       ,  .   ^PN      ,sin*e 

or  fr  «  glfsm  9  -^r^z,  =  gl rr  ; 

^  ON    ^  cos© 


therefore  «?  =  sin  SJ-^«  (29) 

This  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  9  and  /. 

Again,  if  2*  he  the  time  of  revolution,  we  have 


This  determines  the  time  of  revolution  when  the  angle  tf, 
which  the  pendulum  makes  during  the  motion  with  the  ver- 
tical, is  known.  It  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  a  douhle 
oscillation  in  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  /cos  d  or  ON* 
The  tension  of  the  string  is  represented  by  JTseo  9.  The 
preceding  is  a  particular  case  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  on 
a  smooth  sphere,  a  problem  which  will  be  considered  in 
Chapter  VIlI.. 

113.  IBFat**  fiovernor.— The  principal  of  the  conical 
pendulum  was  employed  by  Watt,  in  the  instrument  called  a 
governor,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of  steam 
so  as  to  maintain,  approximately,  a  steady  motion  in  a  steam- 
engine.  Its  construction,  under  a  form  which  is  conunonly 
employed,  is  as  follows : — 


Bevoluiian  in  a  Vertical  Circle. 
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Let  AB  represent  a  vertical  spindle  rotating  with  an 
angular  yelocityy  whose  speed  is  so 
regulated  as  to  be  always  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  machine.      CP 
and  CP^  are  riffid  rods,  jointed  at  O 
and  C  upon  me  reyolving  spindle, 
and  having  massive  equal  balls,  Pand 
P',  fixed  attheir  extremities.  FD  And 
Fiy  are  two  rods  also  jointed  at  2> 
and  Pf  to  the  rigid  rods,  and  jointed 
at  F  and  F'  to  a  collar^  movable 
freely  on  the  spindle.    The  collar  at 
jP,  sUding  freely  up  and  down  the 
spindle,  is  united  to  a  lever  which 
opens  or  closes  the  valve  that  regu-* 
lates  the  supply  of  steam  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine.    When  the  shaft  A3  turns  too  fast, 
the  balls  P  and  V  fly  from  it,  raising  the  collar  P,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  supply  of  steam,  and  consequently  re- 
ducing the  speed.     For  a  more  complete  discussion  the 
student  is  referred  to  works  on  practiced  mechanics. 

114.  ReTotatton  In  a  Vertical  Clrele. — ^We  now  re« 

turn  to  the  question  of  the  revolution  of  a  particle  in  a  vertical 
circle  under  the  action  of  gravity. 

Suppose  DR  to  be  the  horizontal  line 
to  the  distance  below  which  the  velocity 
atanypointis  due,  andlet^D^A;  then, 
by  Art.  99,  the  velocity  at  any  point  P 
28  given  by  the  equation 

where  JPOA  =  9. 

Sence,  denoting  y  by  A*,  and  substituting  c?  f~j  for  r*, 
we  get 
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therefore 


Sa 


in  which  k  is  less  than  unity. 

If  <^  B  z  PBA  »  \9y  the  time  of  desoribing  any  aro  of  the 
oirole  is  represented  by  the  definite  integral 

^  (31) 


IpV'l  -  A'sin'^ 

where  a  and  /3  are  the  yalues  of  ^  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  aro. 

Comparing  the  result  here  given  with  Art.  107,  we  see 
that  the  time  of  desoribing  any  aro  of  a  oirole  is  in  this  case 
in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  time  of  describing  a  corresponding 
arc  of  a  second  circle,  in  which  the  motion  is  oscillatory. 

The  time  of  describing  any  arc  of  the  circle  is,  in  general, 
an  elliptic  function.  There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  it 
admits  of  a  simple  expression,  viz.,  where  DR  is  a  tangent  to 
the  circle,  as  in  Art.  107. 

In  this  case  we  have  A;  «  1,  and  the  definite  integral  be* 
comes 

The  time  of  motion  from  any  point  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  circle  becomes  infinite  in  this  case,  as  already  observed 
in  Art.  107 ;  accordingly  the  particle  would  oontmually  ap- 
proach {he  highest  point  without  ever  reaching  it. 

115.  PreMiire  on  Ciunre. — ^If  m  denote  the  maas  of  the 
particle,  then  the  normal  pressure  JS  on  the  oirole  oonsists  of 
two  parts-— one  arising  from  the  centrifugal  pressure,  the  other 
from  the  weight — Whence  we  get 

a        ^ 


where  CD  »  d. 


mg(^^3ooB9\  (32) 


r 
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At  die  lowest  point  this  beoomes  m^  (  —  -i-  3  L  at  the 

f2d       \  \  ^        / 

highest  pointi  m^f 3  j;  and  when  the  strmg  is  horizontal, 

mg — • 
a 

li  the  partioley  instead  of  moving  in  a  tube^is  attached  by 
a  string,  of  length  a,  to  a  fixed  point  C7,  and  thus  constrained 
to  move^  in  a  yertical  oiide,  the  preceding  expression  gives 
the  tenrion  of  the  string  for  any  position.  As  long  as  the 
tendon  is  positive  the  stnng  remains  stretched.  At  uie  noint 
where  £  «  0  the  tension  vanishes,  and  the  particle  will  leave 
the  oirde  and  proceed  to  describe  a  parabola.  It  is  immediately 
seen  that  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  line  DM  is  one- 
third  of  CD  (see  fig.  of  last  Article). 

These  results  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
amples:— 

EXAMPIJES. 

^  1.  A  partude  didee  down  the  oonyex  side  of  a  vertical  drole ;  detennine  the 
point  at  vhich  it  will  leare  the  ourre. 

Here,  amce  the  Telocity  at  the  highest  pomt  on  the  cirde  ia  aero,  we  hare 
4f  8  0;  aecordingly  the  point  at  which  J2  s  0  ia  given  hy  the  equation 
OQs  tf  a  —  f .    The  gecmetncal  oonatruetion  ia  evident. 

d.  A  particle  ia  projected  from  the  loweat  point  along  the  inaide  of  a  amooth 
vertical  circle ;  Snd  the  leaat  velocity  of  proiection  in  order  that  the  particle 
ahonld  make  a  complete  xevdation  in  the  cmue.  ji^^  ylhog. 

In  thia  caae  tibe  preaanraatthe  higheat  point  ia  aero,  and  at  every  other  point 


8.  If  the  initial  velocity  he  leaa  than  that  in  the  preceding  example^  find 
tibe  pomt  Pat  which  the  particle  will  leave  the  circle,  and  where  it  will  stnhe 
itjicain. 

The  coDatmotion  for  the  point  P  in  qneation  haa  heen  aiven  ahove.  After 
leAwin^  the  drde  the  particle  deacrihea  a  parahoU,  and  the  point  <2  in  which 
it  ai0«m  meeta  the  drde  it  found  hv  drawing  PQ,  making  with  the  vertical 
direction  an  ansle  eqnal  to  that  which  the  tangent  at  Pmakea  with  the  vertical. 
This  reault  f ouowa  immediately  from  the  principle  that  the  vertical  circle 
oacnlatea  the  paiahdio  trajectory  at  P. 

4.  In  the  aame  caae  ilndthe  direction  of  motion  of  the  particle  at  the  inatant 
it  mtuina  to  the  circle. 

.^Iiw.  tan^B^tano,  where  3 ia  the  angje  which  the reqnirad direction  of 
motion  makee  with  the  vertical ;  and  a  ia  the  correaponding  angle 
at  the  point  P,  where  the  particle  leavea  the  circle. 
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5.  Find  the  velocity  of  projection  from  the  lowest  point  on  the  circle,  in 
order  that  the  particle  after  leaTing  the  circle  should  meet  it  again  at  italowcrt 

6.  Show  that  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  finding  the  initial  Telo- 
city, in  order  that  the  particle  after  leaying  the  drole  shall  meet  it  again  at  a 
given  point,  depends  on  the  tiiseotion  of  an  arc. 

7.  A  material  particle  moves  in  a  circular  groove  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane ; 
if  it  be  projected  from  its  point  of  rest  with  a  velocity  just  sufficient  to  cany  it 
to  the  Mgliest  point  in  the  groove,  find  the  time  of  its  motion. 

11 6.  I<emma  on  Coaxal  Clrelei. — ^A  chord  PQ  of  a 
oirde  toaohes  a  seoond  oirole  at  0; 
and  PZ,  QM  are  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radical  axis  of  the 
two  circles :  to  prove  that 

PO'iQG'^PLiQM. 

Let  JS  be  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  PQ  with  the  radical  axis ; 
then,  since  the  tangents  from  JR  to 
the  circles  are  of  equal  length,  we 
have  iJO» «  22P .  iJQ ; 

therefore  RQiRO^^  RO  :  RP. 

Consequently     QO  :  OP '^  RQ  :  RO, 
or  QO'.OP'^RQ^.RQ.RP 

^RQiRP^QMiPL.        (33) 

If  now  we  suppose  a  particle  to  describe  the  outer  cirdo 
with  a  velocity  due  to  the  level  LM,  and  P'Q[  be  drawn 
indefinitely  near  to  PQ,  touching  the  inner  circle,  these 
tangents  may  be  regarded  as  intersecting  in  0,  and  we 
accordingly  have 

PP':  QQ'-PO:  QO^^/TLi^QM. 

Again,  let «,  t^  be  the  velocities  of  the  particle  when  at  P 
and  Q  respectively ;  then  t?" «  2pPX,  «?'*  =  2g  QMl 


therefore       v :  tf^^^PL  :  ^QM^  PP" :  QQf. 
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Henoe  ilie  time  of  desoribin^  PP'  is  the  same  as  that  of 
describing  QQf;  oonsequently  me  time  of  motion  from  P  to 
Q  is  the  same  as  that  from  P'  to  Q",  and  henoe  we  readily 
infer  that  the  time  is  the  same  for  the  description  of  all  arcs 
<nit  off  by  tangents  drawn  to  the  iimer  cirde. 

Examples. 

1.  A  pAiticle  is  movxn^  in  a  smooth  Tertical  circle  under  ihe  action  of 
^rsTitj :  the  time  of  description  of  a  yariable  arc  of  the  circle  being  supposed 
constant,  show  that  the  enyelope  of  its  chord  is  another  circle. 

2.  Show  that  if  the  time  of  motion  from  P  to  Q  be  the  same  as  that  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  point  on  the  circle,  the  line  FQ  slways  passes  through 
«  fixed  point. 

3.  Two  particles  are  projected  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction, 
«nd  with  the  same  yelocity,  but  at  different  instants,  in  a  smooth  circular  tube, 
«f  small  bore,  whose  plane  is  yertical.  Proye  that  the  line  joining  them  always 
touches  a  circle. 

4.  In  the  same  case,  if  the  particles  be  projected  in  opposite  directions,  the 
other  drcumstances  being  unaltered,  proye  tnat  the  line  joining  their  positions 
always  touches  a  circle ;  and  find  when  the  circle  becomes  a  fixed  point. 

6.  A  particle  is  moying  in  a  yertical  circle  under  the  action  of  grayity.  If 
three  points  X,  Jf,  i^Tbe  ti&en  on  the  circle,  find  a  fourth  point  P,  such  that  the 
time  of  motion  from  if  to  P  shall  be  equal  to  that  from  X  to  Jf. 

6.  In  the  same  case  find  P,  so  that  the  time  of  describing  ifP shall  be  double, 
or  any  giyen  multiple  of  that  of  describing  ZM. 

7.  its  is  the  yertical  diameter  of  a  fine  circular  tube  in  which  moye  three 
-eqiial  particles  P,  Q,  Q  (modulus  of  restitution  s  i  for  any  pair) ;  P  starts  from 
^9  and  (2,  Q',  in  opposite  senses  from  B  with  such  yelodties  that  at  the  first 
impact  all  three  have  equal  yelocities ;  proye  that  throughout  the  motion  the 
line  j<»ning  any  pair  is  either  horisontal  or  passes  through  one  of  two  fixed 
pointSy  and  that  the  intenrals  of  time  between  successiye  impacts  are  all  equal. 

(kmh.  l^ip.f  1874. 

117.  AppUcatloii  to  ElUptle  Fiinetlons. — Since  the 
-time  of  description,  nnder  the  action  of  gravitji  of  any  arc  of  a 
~  Girde,  is  expressible  by  a  definite  integral  of  the  form. 


I 


.v^l-**sin'^' 

i;he  resolts  of  the  last  Article  have  important  applications  in 
the  theory  of  elliptic  functions.  For  example,  they  furnish 
120  -with  simple  methods  for  the  addition,  subtraction,  and 
mtiltiplicatLon  of  such  functions,  depending  on  elementary 
properties  of  coaxal  circles.  This  connexion  was  first  pointed 
-oat  'by  Jaoobi  (Crelle^a  Journal^  1828;  Liouville^M  Journal^ 
1845). 
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EZAICPLBS. 

1.  Proire  that  the  time  of  detoending  any  8mall  arc  tenninated  at  the  lovMt 
poiiit  of  a  Tertical  circle  la  to  the  time  down  its  chord  as  v :  4. 

2.  If  the  lenffth  of  a  aeconda  pendulum  be  39*14  inches ;  find  the  cone* 
sponding  yalne  ox  ^  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

8«  A  dock  loses  4  minutes  in  a  day ;  find  how  much  its  pendulum  should 
be  shortened  in  order  that  it  may  keep  correct  time.        Ant.  Its  lioth  part. 

4.  Asmiming  the  length  X  in  inches  of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  the  latitude  K 
to  be  given  by  uie  formula 

X  s  39*118-^  cos  2x; 

find  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  Talues  of  polsr  and  equatorial  mnty 
to  equatorial  gravity.  Aiu,  tvttt* 

6.  Find  the  connection  in  the  time  of  yibration  of  a  circular  pendulum  when 
the  amplitude  of  the  yibration  is  30*. 

6.  If  two  particles  be  connected  by  an  ineztensible  string,  and  if  one  be- 
made  to  move  as  if  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force ;  prove  that  the  lelatite 
motion  of  the  other  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum. 


7.  A  series  of  smooth  circles  in  a  vertical  plane  have  a  common 
point ;  a  particle  starting  at  this  point  slides  down  the  convex  side  of  each  cirele  ^ 
find  the  locus  of  the  point  where  the  particles  leave  the  circles. 

8.  A  mass  m,  after  sliding  down  the  inner  surface  of  a  smooth  hemispherioal 
bowl,  strikes  a  mass  m'  placed  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  bowl.  If  both  bodiea 
be  perfectiy  ebstic,  find  the  heights  to  whioi  they  respectively  aaoend  after 
ooUision. 

9.  If  the  length  of  a  conical  pendulum  be  1  foot,  and  the  weight  attached 
to  its  extremity  Se  1  lb. ;  find  approximately  the  tension  of  the  connecting  wire 
when  the  time  of  its  revolution  is  one  second.    Find  also  appravimateiy  the^ 
angle  which  the  revolving  wire  makes  with  the  vertical  spindle. 

An$.  Tensions — lb.;  ooa^B-r-^. 

10.  Investigate  the  motion  of  a  cydoidal  pendulum  when  acted  on  1y^  a 
constant  force/,  always  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  its  motion,  in  addxtiaa 
to  the  force  of  gravity. 

Here  the  equation  of  motion  ii         ^  '*'  £^ '  '**^* 
and  we  get,  by  Art  110,       ,«?2?+^ooi^^<  +  /sin^^<. 


r 
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I^vben    <aO,    «««     and    3:B0y    we  get 

at 


•■?^('-^-j£'--s-(---^j£-"Ji'- 

tlie  Mme  as  when  unreaiBted. 

11.  A  heayy  particle  i«  conneoted  b^  an  inextennUe  string,  3  feet  l(mg, 
to  a  fixed  point,  and  describes  a  cirde  in  a  vertical  plane  about  tbat  point, 
making  600  revolutions  per  minute ;  find,  approximately,  tbe  ratios  of  tbe  ten- 
sions 3t  tbe  string  wben  tbe  particle  is  at  tbe  bigbest  and  lowest  points,  and 
wban  tbe  string  is  borizontal. 

12.  A  body  bangs  freely  from  a  fixed  point  by  an  inextensible  string  2  feet 
in  lengtb.  It  is  projected  in  a  borixontal  direction  witb  a  velocity  of  20  feet 
per  second.  Compare  tbe  tensions  at  tbe  bigbest  and  lowest  points  of  tbe  circle 
wbicb  is  described,  assuming  g  s  32.  Aiu,  29 : 6. 

18.  Sbow  tbat  tbe  time  of  a  small  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  wbidb  vibratea 
in  tbe  air  is  unaffected  by  its  resistance. 

Tbe  resistance  is  usually  assumed  to  vary  as  tbe  square  of  tbe  velocity.    It 

~j  ,wbereAiisavery 

■mall  fraction;  bence  in  this  case  tbe  equation  of  motion  may  be  written 

d9  Iff 

Since  /i  is  small,  as  also  ^,  we  get  as  a  first  approximation  9  a  a  oos  Jj  i, 

j-\  ,  in  accordance  witb  tb» 
method  of  successive  approximations,  the  diffiBrential  equation  becomes 

The  integral  of  this,  subject  to  tbe  condition  tbat  $^a,  and  ^  =  0,  wben 
#B  J^+  (a-f  M«^  COS  /-J^+ JaVeo»«^; ' 
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Hencei  smoe  ~  »  0  at  the  end  of  one  yibiation,  if  Tbe  the  ooixeepondmg 

Talue  of  tf  we  haye  sin  TJj  a  0,  or  7  s  v^-.  Acoordingly,  tiie  duiation  of 
the  oscillation  is  not  affected  by  the  resistance.  Also,  since  we  have  in  this 
•case,  cos  t  Jj  =  —  1,  the  corresponding  yalue  of  tf  is  -  (a—  )/*a*) ;  accordingly 

the  resistance  of  the  air  reduces  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  by  f /la?.  The 
successiye  angles  of  oscillation  diminish  according  to  the  same  law,  but  the  time 
of  oscillation  remains  the  same  for  each. 


(    126    ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WORK    AND    BNSRGT. 

118.^  HFork. — ^In  all  oases  where  force  is  employed  in  over* 
oonnng  resistance  so  as  to  produce  motion,  work  is  said  to  be 
performed.  Hence  the  conception  of  work  involves  both 
motion  and  resistance ;  and  therefore  a  corresponding  effort 
or  force  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  general,  work  may 
be  defined  as  the  act  of  producing  a  change  in  the  oonfieu* 
ration  of  a  system  in  opposition  to  forces  which  resist  that 
change.  We  proceed  to  consider  how  the  amount  of  work 
performed  in  any  case  is  to  be  estimated. 

119.  Measure  of  IWork. — The  simplest  idea  of  work 

is  derived  from  raising  a  weight  through  a  vertical  height ; 

in  which  case  the  attracting  force  of  the  Earth  is  the  resistance 

overcome.     The  amount  of  work  in  such  cases  evidently  in- 

csreases  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  raised  and  to 

the  height  to  which  it  is  raised.    For  example,  the  work  done 

in  raising  one  ton  through  a  height  of  10  feet  is  ten  times 

that  of  raising  it  one  foot,  or  twenty  times  that  of  raising  one 

ewt.  through  10  feet ;  and  so  on  in  all  cases.    Hence  it  is 

readily  seen  that  the  work  performed  in  such  cases  is  measured 

by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the  height^  i.e.  by  Why  where 

ll^  represents  the  number  of  units  in  the  weight,  and  h  that 

in  the  height. 

In  general,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  point 
which  is  moved  in  direct  opposition  to  a  constant  resisting 
foroe,  the  work  done  is  estimated  by  the  product  of  the  force 
and  the  distance  through  which  the  point  is  moved,  i.e.  by  Pp, 
where  JP  represents  the  force,  which  overcomes  the  equal  and 
opposite  resisting  force,  and  p  the  distance  passed  over. 

120.  CfraTitatlon  Unit  of  IW^ork. — From  the  ordi- 
nary Tixiits  adopted  in  this  country  we  derive  the  unit  of 
work  called  o^  foot^pound^  i.e.  the  work  performed  in  raising 
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one  pound  through  one  foot  in  height.  This  is  the  unit 
usually  adopted  in  practioal  local  appBoation  of  work,  and  is 
called  the  Gravitation  Unit  of  Work  ^Art.  65).  The  ooiie- 
sponding  unit  in  the  metric  system  is  called  the  kilogram^ 
metrej  or  kgm.  That  is  the  work  of  raising  a  kilogramme 
through  the  height  of  a  metre.  A  kilogrammetre  is  7*233 
foot-pounds.  The  unit  of  work  in  this  system  varies  slkhtly 
from  place  to  place  with  the  value  of  g^  and  this  should  be 
remembered  if  numerical  or  sdentiflc  accuracy  were  required 
(Art.  39). 

121.  AlMolate  Viilt  of  IRFork. — ^In  the  absolute  sys- 
tem the  unit  of  resistance  is  that  already  adopted  (Art.  64) 
as  the  unit  of  force.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  poimdal  as  the  unit 
of  force,  the  corresponding  unit  of  work  is  that  done  by  a 
poundal  acting  through  a  foot.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
foot-poundal.  It  is  obvious  that  a  foot-pound  is  g  times  a 
f oot-poundal :  accordingly,  any  result  in  the  former  system  is 
reducible  to  the  latter  at  any  place  by  multiplying  by  the 
oorrespondine  value  of  g. 

Again,  adopting  the  definition  of  a  dyne  given  in  Art.  64, 
the  work  done  by  a  dyne  in  working  through  a  centimelre^iB 
oalled  an  erg  ;  and  a  foot-poundal  is  421,394  ergs. 

In  such  measurements  as  are  required  in  electrical  and 
magnetic  investigations,  the  absolute  unit  of  work  is  always 
adopted,  and  the  erg  is  the  unit  usually  employed. 

122.  Horse-power. — ^Althouffh  in  our  definition  of 
work  we  have  taken  no  account  oi  the  time  occupied  in  its 
performance,  yet  time  becomes  a  necessary  element  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  different  agents.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  agent  working  uniformly  performs  an  amount 
of  work  in  one  hour  which  it  requires  another  5  hoars  to 
accomplish,  the  former  is  said  to  be  five  times  as  efficient. 
In  comparing  the  work  done  by  a  steam-engine  or  other 
agent  we  usually  adopt  as  our  unit  the  horse-power  defined 
by  Watt. 

Thus  an  engine  is  said  to  be  of  one-horse-power  wlien  it 
is  capable  of  pearforming  33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  in  one 
minute  of  time,  or  650  foot-pounds  in  one  second,  and  so  on 
in  proportion. 
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Continental  writers  employ  horse-power  as  75  kgm.,  that 
18,  542*475  foot-pounds,  per  seoond. 

123.  Again,  the  work  performed  in  raising  a  body  of 
weight  W  to  any  height  A  is  the  same  whether  the  body 
be  raised  vertically  up  or  brought  up  by  any  other  oourse. 
The  whole  work  is  still  represented  by  Wh^  where  h  is  the  space 
through  which  the  weignt  has  been  moved,  estimated  in  the 
vertical  direction,  t.  e,  in  that  in  which  the  resistance  of 
gravity  acts.  And,  generally,  the  work  done  by  any  uniform 
effort  or  force,  acting  in  a  constant  direction  against  an  equal 
and  opposite  force  P,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  space  through  which  its  point  of  application  is  moved, 
estimated  in  the  diiection  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Thus,  if  a  foroePbe  supposed  to  aetata,  and  to  move  its 
point  of  application  to  B ;  then  if  BM  be         ^         p 
drawn  perpendicular  to  APj  the  work 


done  is  estmiated  by  Pp,  or  by  P  A« .  cos  9,    x 


wherep  «  AM,  As  »  AB,  and  B^lBAM.  a     M 

The  work  done  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  angle  0,  which  the  direction  of  the 
force  makes  with  that  of  the  motion,  is  acute  or  obtuse. 

If  0  B  iir,  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  force,  and  the  work  done  is  zero. 

If  two  or  more  forces  act  on  a  system,  the  whole  work 
done  is  the  sum  of  the  works  done  b^  each  force  separately. 

If  any  number  of  forces  be  in  equilibrium,  it  can  be  readily 
aeon  that  the  total  work  done  by  them  for  any  small  dis- 
placement is  zero :  from  this  the  statical  principle  of  virtual 
relooitieB  can  be  immediately  deduced. 

EZAICPLXS. 

1 .  ProTO  that  the  whole  work  done  in  raising  a  system  of  heavy  bodies,  eaeh 
fhmmgli.  a  diflferent  height,  is  the  same  as  that  of  raising  their  entire  weight 
tlirmigh  a  height  equal  to  uiat  through  which  their  centre  of  inertia  is  raised. 

2.  Knd  the  work  performed  in  moving  a  ton  along  100  yards  on  a  nniformly 
tougjbL  lioiixontal  road,  the  coefficient  of  motion  being  t^. 

Afu*  67,200  foot-pounds. 

3.  Sliow  that  the  same  work  is  expended  in  drawing  a  body  up  an  inclined 
plane,  subject  to  friction,  as  would  be  expended  upon  drawing  it  first  along  the 
£a«e  of  tlse  ^ane  (supposing  the  coefficient  of  friction  the  same),  and  then  niuing 
it  np  tbe  height  of  tiie  plane. 
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4.  What  time  wiU  10  men  take  to  pump  Hie  hold  of  a  ship  which  oootains 
30,000  cuhio  feet  6t  water;  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  water  bong  14  feet 
below  the  point  of  discharge,  and  each  man  being  supposed  to  perform  1600  foot- 
pounds per  minute ;  assuming  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  be  62^  lbs.? 

Am,  29  bra.  10  mini. 

124.  IRTork  done  by  a  ¥aiiable  Force. — If  tbe  foroe 
be  not  oonstant,  we  may  suppose  the  path  described  by  its 
point  of  application  divided  into  portions  so  small  that  for 
each  the  foroe  may  be  considered  constant.  Hence,  for  the 
displacement  ds  of  its  point  of  application,  Pds  is  the  ooire- 
sponding  element  o/work,  and  the  total  work  in  moving  through 

any  space  s  is  represented  by  the  definite  integral  I  Pds. 

If  the  direction  of  P  makes  an  angle  0  with  dSf  the  cor- 
responding element  of  work  is  P  cos  Ode,  and  the  total  work 
is  represented  by 


l: 


PoQBOde. 

9 


Again,  let  a?,  y,  s,  be  at  any  instant  the  coordinates  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  foroe  P,  referred  to  a  system  of 
rectan^ar  axes ;  and  let  X,  F,  Zy  be  the  components  of  P 
paralld  to  the  coordinate  axes  respectively ;  then  we  have 

A  PcosOde^Xdx  •¥  Ydy -¥  Zd%. 

7  '  ^  Hence  the  total  work  done  by  P  in  moving  its  point  of 

application  from  one  point  to  another  is  represented  by 

{Xdx  +  Ydt/  +  Zds) 


i< 


taken  between  the  two  points. 

If  the  expression  Xdx  +  Tdy  +  Zdz  be  an  exact  diffe- 
rential, t.  e.  if 

Xdx  +  Tdy  +  Zdz  «  du^ 

where  u  is  a  function  of  x^  y,  ^,  then  the  integral 

{Xdx  +  Fdy+  Zdz), 


f< 


taken  between  any  two  points,  is  a  function  of  the  coordinates 
of  those  points ;  and  the  work  done  lb  accordingly  a  f  unotioa 
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of  the  extreme  ooordinates  solely.  When  this  is  so,  the 
matual  f oroes  hetween  the  parts  of  a  system  always  perform 
or  always  ooBSiune  the  same  amount  of  work  during  any 
motion  whatever  by  which  it  can  pass  from  the  one  partioular 
configuration  to  the  other;  hence  such  a  system  is  called  a 
conservative  m/stem  of  forces.  In  general,  for  any  system  of 
f oroes  acting  at  different  points,  the  total  work  W  done  for 
any  finite  displacements  is  represented  by 

ir=  SJPrfjp  =  s[(Xtfo  +  Ydy  +  Zdz),  (1) 

where  the  summation  extends  to  all  the  forces  of  the  system. 
125.  Forees  directed  to  Fixed  Centres.    Potential. 

— If  the  force  FhQ  directed  to  a  fixed  centre,  and  if  r  be  the 
distance  of  its  point  of  application  from  the  centre,  then  the 
corresponding  element  of  work  is  represented  by  Fdr ;  and 
the  total  work,  when  the  point  is  moved  from  a  distance  /  to 


distance  /\  is  represented  by    ^  Fdr. 


corre- 


If  J  be  a  function  of  r  represented  by  fi^\r)^  then  the 
value  of  this  integral  will  be 

m{«(O-*(0)- 

In  the  law  of  attraction  which  holds  in  nature  we  have 

JP=  —  ^ ;  and  the  expression  m( -7?  — ? )  represents  the 

sponding  work  in  moving  a  unit  of  mass  from  the  distance 
r  to  the  distance  /\  Hence  the  work  done  in  the  motion 
of  a  unit  mass  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  distance  r  is 

represented  by  -. 

The  function  2  —  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  law  of  gravi- 

tation   is  called  the  potential  of  the  system  of  attracting 

xnassos.     This  potential  function  is  usually  represented  by 

y;  and  if  dm  oe  the  element  of  attracting  mass,  and  r  its 

^Listanoe  from  a  point  P,  then  F,  the  potential  at  P,  is 

denoted  by  T-S—  (2) 

Bxtended  through  all  points  in  the  attracting  system. 

K 
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AgaiB,  if  a  number  of  foioes  F^  F^  F\  &o.,  be  directed 
to  fixra  oentresy  and  if  r,  r\  /',  dbo.,  be  the  ooireaponding 
distanoes,  then  the  total  work  is  represented  bj 

lIHr  +  IFd/  +  iFdr''  +  &o., 

taken  between  the  limiting  positions. 

If  the  forces  be  each  a  known  function  of  the  distanoe 
from  the  corresponding  centre  of  force,  the  result  can,  in  ge- 
neral, be  immediately  integrated,  and  the  work  is  a  function 
of  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  the  points  of  application 
solely.  Consequently  such  a  system  of  forces  is  always  a 
conservative  system. 

EXAKPLE. 

If  m,  m'  be  the  maases  of  two  particles  attracting  each  other  with  a  fone 


Ik  -3-,  where  r  ii  their  distance  apart,  show  that  the  work  done  -when  they  hcve 

mmm' 

moTed  from  an  infinite  distance  apart  to  the  distance  r  is  u . 

r 

126.  Potential  of  an  Attraeting  Spherical  Mass.— 

If  each  element  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  be  divided  by  its 
distance  from  an  external  point,  and  the  sum  taken  over  the 
entire  surface,  this  sum  is  readily  shown  by  elementary 
integration  to  be  equal  to 

8 

where  8  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  R  the  distanoe 
from  its  centre  to  the  external  point. 

Hence,  if  a  mass  m  be  uniformly  spread  over  the  sarfaoe 
of  the  sphere  8^  we  have 

From  this  it  follows  at  once  that  in  a  solid  sphere  of  masB 
Mf  for  which  the  density  is  constant  through  each  oonoentcic 
couchej  we  have 

■r^        dm     M 

r-2--^.  (4) 

That  is,  the  potential  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  maaa 
were  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Consequently  the  work  done  by  an  attracting  qihere  Jf  , 
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in  moying  a  unit  of  mass  jGrom  the  distance  JSf  to  the  distanoe 
£j  measnred  from  the  centre,  is 


W^^\^~l].  (5) 


It  may  be  remarked  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  firom  (4) 
that  a  homogeneous  sphere  attracts  an  external  mass  as  if 
the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere  were  concentrated  at  its  centre. 
127.  IRTork  done  by  a  Stress. — ^If  two  equal  and  oppo- 
site forces,  each  represented  ^ 

by  Ff  act  respectively  at  the  j[ B 

points  A  and  5,  along  the      ^     l\  A      ^ 

line  connecting  these  points,    F     M  a  B    N       f 

to  find  the  element  of  work 

for  a  small  displacement.  Suppose  A'  and  J3^  to  be  the  new 
positions  for  an  indefinitely  small  displacement,  and  let  fall 
the  perpendiculars  A'M  and  B'lf  on  the  line  AB ;  then  the 
elements  of  work  are  represented  by  F.  AM  and  F.  BN. 
Hence  their  sum  is  F{AM  ^BN)  =  F{ABr  -  AB),  or  i^A«, 
where  A«  denotes  the  indefinitely  small  change  in  the  distance 
between  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces. 

Hence,  if  the  points  A  and  B  be  rigidly  connected,  as  the 
distance  AB  is  invariable,  the  total  work  done  by  the  forces 
for  any  displacement  is  zero. 

Also  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  maybe  transferred 
bom  any  one  point  to  any  other  on  its  line  of  action  without 
altering  the  work  done,  provided  the  distance  between  the 
two  points  is  invariable. 

The  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  that  two  bodies 
exert  on  one  another  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  action  and  reaction  is  called  in  modem  treatises  a 
stress.  When  the  forces  act  away  from  each  other,  as  in  the 
figure,  the  stress  is  called  a  tension;  when  they  act  towards 
each  other  it  is  called  bl  pressure. 

Sence  the  work  done  by  a  stress  is  positive  or  negative 
accordiBg  as  the  change  of  distance  between  the  points  of 
Application  is  in  the  direction  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
farces   or  in  the  opposite  direction. 

JiJso  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  it  follows  that  the  fofo/ 
work  done  by  the  internal  forces  of  stress  is  always  zero. 

k2 
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128.  Body  wlih  a  Fixed  Axis.— To  find  the  work 
done  by  a  force  acting  on  a  rigid  body  which  is  capable  of 
turning  round  a  fixed  axis. 

Suppose  the  force  R  resolved  into  two  components— one 
parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the 
fixed  axis.    The  former  does  no  work, 
since  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  motion  of  every  point  in  the  body. 

Let  the  latter  component  be  repre- 
sented by  Py  and  suppose  it  to  act  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper ;  the  fixed  axis  being 
perpendicular  to  that  plane,  and  meeting  it  in  the  point  0. 
ijet  N  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  0  to  the 
line  of  action  of  P ;  then  by  the  last  Article  we  may  take  Nbs 
the  point  of  application  of  P. 

Suppose  now  the  body  to  receive  a  small  angular  displace- 
ment a9  round  the  fixed  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow; 
then,  if  ON  «  j?,  the  displacement  of  N  will  be  pAd,  and  the 
corresponding  element  of  work  is  PpAO^  or  Ad  multiplied 
by  the  moment  of  the  force  B  with  respect  to  the  fixed  axis. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  a  pair  of  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite 
forces  to  act  on  the  rigid  body ;  then,  provided  the  plane  of 
the  pair  is  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  axis,  the  work  done  by 
the  pair  is  evidently,  from  what  precedes,  represented  by  the 
moment  of  the  pair  multiplied  by  the  small  angle  of  rotation. 
And  if  the  pair  continue  to  act  on  the  body,  the  work  done  by 
it  during  any  rotation  is  represented  by  tiie  product  of  the 
moment  of  the  pair  by  the  angle,  in  circular  measure,  through 
which  the  body  has  rotated. 

Example, 

A  pivot  or  screw  turns  round  a  central  axis  and  presses  against  a  rough 
plane ;  find  an  expression  for  the  work  expended  on  the  friction  which  acts  on 
the  circular  end  of  the  pivot  in  one  revolution  round  its  axis. 

Let  Q  denote  the  entire  normal  pressure  between  the  pivot  and  tlie  pbiMf 

/i  the  coefficient  of  friction,  supposed  constant,  a  the  radius  of  the  end  of  the 

pivot.    This  end  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  an  indefinitely  great  number 

of  concentric  circular  rings.     If  r  be  the  radius  of  one  of  the  rings,  dr  ita 

breadth,  then  the  area  of  the  ring  is  2]rrdSr,  and  the  corresponding  fncdoa, 

2uQ 
taken  over  the  entirb  ring,  is  represented  by-^ri^.  Henoe  the  correspondiDg 
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work  for  one  xerolutioii  is      .   f^dr.   Integrating,  we  get  |ir/KQa  for  the  en- 

tire  work  expended.    In  this  inyoBtigation  the  normal  pressure  Q  has  been  sup*     -T 
posed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  end  of  the  pivot. 

129.  Eneri^. — ^Energy  is  the  capacity  of  doing  work. 
For  instance,  a  spring  when  bent  by  pressure  contains  a  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  energy  stored  up  in  it;  thus  the  mainspring 
of  a  watch,  by  the  energy  which  it  possesses,  maintains  the 
motions  of  the  works  until  that  eneigy  has  been  expended. 
Affain,  a  quantity  of  air,  when  compressed  into  a  smaller 
▼(uume,  possesses   energy,   and  can  perform   work  when 
oooasion  requires ;  for  example,  in  projecting  a  bullet  from 
an  air-gun.    Also  a  raised  weight  is  capable  of  doing  work, 
and  IB  therefore  said  to  possess  energy.    For  instance,  the 
motion  of  a  clock  is  maintained  by  the  ener^  of  its  descend- 
ing weights.   The  energy  of  a  weight  TFraised  to  a  height  A 
above  the  ground  is  measured  by  Wh^  that  is,  by  the  work  it 
IB  capable  of  performing  by  its  descent  to  the  ground.    In 
general,  when  the  configuration  of  a  sjrstem  is  altered,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  return  to  its  former  state,  and  in  effecting  this 
retom  is  capable  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work.    This 
capacity  of  doing  work,  arising  from  change  of  configuration 
or  of  relative  position  in  a  system,  is  called  potential  energy  ; 
the  work  employed  in  producing  this  change  being  in  a  sense 
accumulated.    For  example,  if  two  bodies  which  attract  one 
another  are  separated,  they  have  a  tendency  to  rush  together, 
and  in  so  doing  are  capable  of  overcoming  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance. 

Again,  a  body  in  motion  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  which  is  measured  by  the  work  it  is  capable  of  per- 
f oonmng  before  beinff  brought  to  rest.  This  latter  is  called 
the  Kinetic  energy  of  the  body.  We  proceed  to  consider  how 
its  amount  is  measured. 

130.  Measure  of  KInetle  Eneri^. — ^The  measure  of 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  mass  m  moving,  without  rotation, 
^vnth  the  velocity  r,  is  easily  found.  For,  suppose  the  mass 
Aoted  on  by  a  uniform  resistance  22  in  the  direction  of  its 
jnotion,  and  let  22  «  fi\f\  then,  if  r  be  the  initial  velocity 

$  the  space  described  before  coming  to  rest,  we  have,  by 
;•  37,  f^^2fB\  hence  imc^  «  Re. 


I   *  '  f  1      !  *  -  / 
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Aooordingly,  the  work  whioh  a  masB  m  moyinff  with  the 
velocity  v  is  capable  of  perfonuing  before  being  brought  to 
rest  is  \  mt^.  Hence  its  kinetic  energy  u  egueU  to  half  iU  m 
vimy  and  is  represented  by  i  mi^. 

Examples. 

^  1.  A  train  of  60  tons,  moying  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  an  hour  on  ahorisontal 
railway,  runs,  when  the  steam  is  shut  off  and  the  breaks  applied,  through  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  stopping.  Find  in  lbs.  tiie  mean  resistance,  and  its 
tune  of  action.  Am,  770  lbs.;  2  minutes. 

2.  The  breadth  of  a  river  at  a  certain  plaoe  is  100  yards,  its  mean  depth  is 
8  feet,  and  its  mean  Telocity  3  miles  an  hour.  Calculate  its  hone-power^  as- 
suming a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  weigh  62^  lbs. 

Here  the  quantity  of  water  whi(&  passes  per  minute  is  633,600  cubic  feet ; 
and  the  required  answer  is  easily  seen  to  be  363  horse-power. 

3.  A  shot  of  1000  lbs.,  moying  at  1600  feet  per  second,  strikes  a  fixed  target. 
How  far  will  the  shot  penetrate,  the  target  exerting  on  it  an  ayerage  pressuze 
equal  to  the  weight  of  12,000  tons?  Am,  H  it.,  approximately. 

4.  Determine  in  ergs  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  mass  of  one  hundred  pounds 
moying  with  a  yekcity  of  one  foot  per  minute.  Am.  5853. 

5.  A  heayy  particle  resting  on  a  rough  inclined  plane,  and  attached  by  a 
string  to  a  fixed  point  on  the  plane,  is  projected  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
circle  in  which  it  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  (a)  Find  the  yelocity 
necessary  to  carry  the  string  to  a  horizontal  position;  {b)  If  the  particle 
descending  from  this  position  reach  the  lowest  point  and  remain  there,  deter- 
mine the  coefficient  of  friction. 

6.  A  ball  moying  with  a  yelocity  of  1000  feet  per  second  has  its  yeloci^ 
reduced  by  100  feet  in  passing  through  a  plank.  Through  how  many  wuA 
planks  would  it  pass  before  being  stopj^ ;  assuming  the  same  amount  <tt  wovfc 
to  be  performed  in  oyercoming  the  resistance  of  each  plank  F  Am,  5^. 

131.  Bneri^  dve  to  a  Tariable  Force. — If  a  va- 
riable force  ^  aot  at  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  mass  m,  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion,  we  have,  by  Art.  68| 

r,        dv  df> 


or 


Pds  B  mvdv ; 


accordingly,  if  Fo  and  Vi  be  the  initial  and  final  yelooitiaii 
of  my  we  have 
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From  this  we  infer  that  if  a  variable  foroe  i^aot  on  a 
masB  m,  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  the  work  done  by  it  is 
measured  by  half  the  corresponding  change  in  the  vie  viva  of 
the  moving  body,  or  by  the  change  in  its  kinetic  energy. 

In  ^neral,  let  X,  F,  Z,  as  before,  denote  the  components, 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  ^,  y,  is,  of  the  foroe  acting  on  the  mass 
m ;  then,  by  Art.  68,  we  have 

^"'^d^'     ^^"^W      -^'^rf^- 

Multiply  the  first  by  dx^  the  second  by  dy^  and  the  third 
by  c&,  and  add ;  then 

Xdx^  Ydy  +  Zd%  =  m\^ ^  "*"  rf^  ^^  "^  5?  *  ) 

— {(S)HI)X§)1 

Hence,  if  V^  and  V\  be  the  initial  and  final  velooities, 

\m{y^  -  V:)  -  [(Xtfo  +  Ydy  +  Zd%),         (7) 

the  integral  being  taken  from  the  initial  to  the  final  position 
of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  m.  Hence  we  infer  that  in  this  case 
alfio  the  work  done  by  the  forces  during  any  motion  is  measured 
by  half  the  change  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  mass. 

If  after  the  lapse  of  any  time  the  velocity  of  m  become 
equal  to  its  original  value,  ike  work  done  in  that  interval  by 
the  forces  which  accelerate  the  motion  is  equal  to  that  done 
by  the  forces  which  retard  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  central  force,  represented,  as  in  Art.  125, 
by  fi^'ifii  ^^  readily  obtain  the  equation    * 

im(r'-t>'')-M{#W-«(0).  (8) 

mrhere  ff  denotes  the  velocity  at  the  distance  /  from  the  centre 
of  foroe.    For  the  law  of  nature,  this  becomes 

im(t^-t^).M(r-n,  (9) 

iirhere  V  and  F'  are  the  potentiah  of  the  attraction  at  the 
distances  r  and  /,  respectively. 
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Agam,  in  any  oonservatiye  system  of  f oroes  the  change  in 
the  kinetio  energy  of  the  motion  under  the  aotion  of  the  f  oroes, 
from  any  one  point  to  any  other,  is  a  function  of  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  points,  and  is  independent  of  the  path  described. 

132.  Kqaatloii  ofEneri^. — In  general,  if  we  suppose 
any  free  rigid  body  acted  on  by  external  forces,  then  the 
totid  work  done  by  the  external  forces  during  any  time  is 
equal  to  the  corresponding  change  of  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  body. 

For  each  particle  of  the  body  moves  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  free  and  acted  on  by  forces  equal  to  those 
which  result  from  its  connexion  with  the  other  particles. 
Hence,  by  what  precedes,  the  change  in  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  particle  is  equal  to  the  work  done  on  it  by  the  external 
forces,  together  with  the  work  due  to  the  stresses  which  arise 
from  the  aotion  of  the  other  particles  of  the  body  on  it. 
Accordingly,  the  total  change  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
rigid  body  in  any  time  is  measured  by  the  work  done  by  the 
external  forces  in  that  time ;  since,  by  Art.  127,  the  internal 
stresses  in  this  case  do  no  work,  and  equation  (7)  may  be 
written  in  the  generalized  form 

i  Sm  (t?*  -  ro*)  =  S|  (Xtfo  +  Ydy  +  Zdz),         (10) 

taken  between  proper  limits,  in  which  the  sign  of  summation, 
2,  is  extended  tcy^ach  element  in  the  body. 

EXAICPLBS. 

1.  A  locomotive  of  10  tons,  setting  out  from  rest,  acquires  a  Telocity  of 
20  miles  an  hoar  on  a  horizontal  railway,  after  running  through  a  mile  under 
the  action  of  a  constant  pressure.  Calculate  in  pounds  the  dinerence  betwesn 
the  moving  and  retarding  forces,  approximately.  Afu,  67. 

2.  A  50  Ih.  haU,  after  traversing  the  harrel  of  a  gun  of  6  feet  length,  leaves 
it  with  a  velocity  of  600  feet  per  second.  Find  approximately  the  differanes 
between  the  mean  explosive  force  of  the  powder  and  mean  resistance  which  acts 
on  it.  Ant,  39062*6  lbs. 

3.  A  uniform  block  of  given  dimensions  stands,  with  one  face  peipendicnlir 
to  the  direction  of  motion,  on  a  railway  truck,  which  is  suddenly  stopped.  If 
the  block  be  prevented  slidmg  upon  the  truck,  determine  the  speed  of  the  tnn 
so  that  the  block  shall  be  just  overturned. 

Here  the  Idnetic  energy  of  the  block  is  expended  in  raising  its  centre  of 
gravit}r  untU  it  is  vertically  over  the  edge  round  which  the  block  turns.  Aoeord* 
mgly,  if  a  be  the  height  of  the  block,  and  h  the  len^  of  its  edge  which  lioa  in 
the  direction  <tf  motion,  the  required  velocity  v  is  given  by  the  equation. 
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4.  A  catapult  is  formed  by  fixing  the  ends  of  an  elastic  string  (natural  length 
2i)  at  points  A  and^',  at  a  short  dutance  apart  on  a  horisontal  plane.  A  buUet 
placed  at  the  middle  point  of  the  string  is  drawn  back  at  right  angles  to  AA' 
(stretehed  length  s  2/'),  and  let  go  when  the  string  is  on  the  jpoint  of  breaking. 
Proye  that  the  Telocity  V  of  the  bullet  when  it  leaves  the  stnng  is  independent 
of  the  distance  AA\  and  is  to  the  vdocity  V*  it  would  have  acquired  in  falling 
through  the  vertical  space  V  "lin  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  greatest  strain 
W  t^B  string  can  bear  to  the  weight  W  of  the  bullet.  Mr.  Whitworthi  Edue, 
Timet, 

Let «  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  and  2r  the  length  of  the  string  at  any 
instant  during  the  motion;  then  adopting  Hooke's  law,  that  the  tension  of 
the  string  varies  directly  as  its  extension,  tiie  equation  of  work  becomes 


jr^^^f^^^{r'r)dr^2W'{r^i), 


9 
<a  7Fr^'>2ff(r-li7r=^7F"rK 

6.  The  following  extension  of  the  last  question  is  given  by  Mr.  Townsend. 
If  in  place  of  a  tingle  cord  there  be  n  uniform  cords,  of  the  common  unextended 
length  2/,  attached  to  as  many  pairs  of  diametrically  opposite  points  on  the  cir- 
•cumferenee  of  a  fixed  circle,  and  all  drawing  the  buUet  along  the  axis  of  the  cone 
of  which  the  circle  is  the  baise,  and  the  bullet  at  the  vertex ;  then  we  shall  have 

jm  =  2«y »^ (r-  0  =  JF'V'*, 

vrhen  V  is  the  velocity  doe  to  the  height  n  (r  -  Q. 

133.  Bnerfy  of  RotatloB. — To  find  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  rigid  body  revolving  ronnd  a  fixed  axis  with  an  angular 
Telocity  w* 

Let  p  be  the  distance  from  the  fixed  axis  of  any  element 
dm  of  the  body ;  then  pw  will  be  the  velocity  of  dm,  and 
aooordingly  the  entire  m  viva  of  the  body 

^tfdm  =  w*  V  dm  -  w* J,  (1 1) 

where  JT  represents  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rigid  body 
relatiye  to  the  fixed  axis  {Int,  Cak.^  Art.  196).  Thus  the 
kinetic  energy  required  is  ^/oi'. 

EXAHFLBS. 

I.  The  lim  of  a  flv- wheel,  sp.  gr.  7*25,  perfoxming  6  revolutions  per 
-miiiute,  ifl  6  inches  thick,  and  its  inner  and  outer  radii  are  4  and  6  feet  respeo- 
4iTely ;  calculate  its  kinetie  energy  in  foot-pounds. 

Here  «»»•;,  and  M^  the  mass  of  the  fly-wheel  =  7*26  x  t  x  62^ .  w .  lbs. 

0 

Alao  {Int.  Cale,j  Art.  201),  /•*  Jr(V} ;  hence  the  required  answer  is  805  foot- 
jpotmds;  approximately. 
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2.  A  rod  of  tmifonn  density  can  turn  freely  round  one  end ;  it  is  let  fall 
from  a  horizontal  position ;  find  its  angular  velocity  when  it  is  passing  thitnigh 

the  Tertical  position.  Am.     /-^,  where  a  is  the  length  of  the  rod. 

8.  Two  masses  M  and  if'  are  connected  as  in  Atwood's  machine  (Art.  78) ; 
find  the  acceleration  when  the  mass  /i  of  the  reyolving  pulley  is  taken  into 
account.  If  9  he  the  common  Telocity  of  Jf  and  Jf'  at  any  instant,  and  fiX*  tlie 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  pulley;  then  the  entire  vit  viva  of  the  system  is  xepre* 
aented  hy  (Jf  +  M')  v»  +  fJ^ct*. 

Hence,  if  s  he  tne  distance  fallen  through  from  rest,  we  have 

(if  +  JT )  r»  +  /**»•»  =  2y  (if  -  if ')«. 

Also  9  SB  Mif 

.'.  •»  {(if  +  if')  a«  +  fi**}  -  2^«*  (if  -  if')  s. 

dv        dv 
Again,  the  acceleration  /^'jr^^'j-t 

dt        dz 

therefore  /-     ga^(M^ir) 


(if  +  if ')  a*  + /!*» 


a» 


If  the  pulley  be  supposed  a  homogeneous  cylinder,  Ai* »  — ,  and /becomes 

g{M'M') 


if+if'+J/i 
4.  Find  in  the  same  case  the  tensions  of  the  strings. 

.         ^       2if'a»  +  M*'  «.        2ifa«-fiii6> 

^~-    -^^(if+if')a«  +  /4A»'    ^^(ir+if')»>+M*» 
For  a  homogeneous  pulley  these  become 

Ma-J^£^^—,    and    M^g       ^""^^ 


2(if+ir)  +  M'  *"  2(if +  if')  +  M 

5.  A  homogeneous  cylinder,  of  weight  TT,  is  rotating  round  its  axis,  sup* 
posed  horizontal,  with  an  angular  velocity  w ;  find  to  what  height  it  ia  capsible 
of  raising  a  given  weight  P,  oef  ore  coming  to  rest. 

134.  ¥ls  ¥lva  of  any  System. — ^If  ^,  y,  i  be  the  oo* 

ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  moving  system  of 
masses  at  any  instant,  Xy  y,  z  the  ooordinates  of  the  elenxesnt 
dm  at  the  same  instant ;  also,  if  £,  i|,  £  be  the  ooordinatea 
of  dm  relative  to  a  system  of  parallel  axes  drawn  throxigli  the 
centre  of  gravity ;  then,  as  in  Art.  14,  we  have,  adopting 
l^ewton's  notation. 
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ooDBequently, 

^v'dm  «  Srfw{(^  +  5)*  +  (y  +  i)*  +  («+  C)*}. 

Again,  if  F  be  the  velocity  of  the  oentre  of  gravity,  and 
ff  the  velocity  of  dm  relative  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  have 

F*- (5)' +  (y)* +  («)•,    f^-r  +  i'  +  T; 
alflo 

J^tdm  a  0,     ^ndm  -  0,    J^Zdm  »  0. 

Hence  we  get 

St^  dm  «  PS  rfm  +  Sr'"  rfw.  (12) 

Accordingly,  the  via  viva  of  the  sjrstem  at  any  instant  con- 
siflts  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  the  via  viva  of  the  entire  mass 
supposed  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity ;  the  other  is 
the  vis  viva  of  the  system  relative  to  uie  cenbre  of  gravity 
regarded  as  a  fixed  point.  This  result  obviously  holds  good 
also  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion. 

EXAKPLES. 

m 

!•  A  homoeeneous  cylinder  rolLi,  without  slipping,  down  a  rough  inolined 
plane,  under  the  action  of  gravitj ;  inyestigate  the  motion. 

Since  the  motion  is  one  of  pure  rolling,  the  line  of  contact  of  the  cylinder 

and  plane  at  any  instant  may  be  regarded  as  fixed ;  accordingly  the  niction 

actm^  along  the  plane  does  no  work.    Also,  by  Art.  133,  the  kinetic  energy  at 

any  instant  is  represented  by  i«' J,  where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 

cjlinder  with  respect  to  the  edge  in  contact  with  the  plane.    But  J=  Jf  (a^  +  k*), 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and  Mf^  its  moment  of  inertia  relative  ta 

the  azia  through  its  centre.    Hence  the  equation  of  work  gives 

Jr«'(as  +  ifc*)e2^jf«8inf, 

where  s  is  the  space  down  the  plane  described  from  rest.    Consequently, 

,     ^tsini      ..      d$ 

«'  s  I  ■■«      Also.  <>-  as  O  at  Om  : 

/^\*    ^ri«t  sin  ♦ 
thexefoEre^  by  diffeientiation, 


dh  ^  ififf  sin  i 
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This  shows  that  the  acceleration  down  the  plane  is  constant.  Hence  the 
Telocity  acquired,  and  the  space  described  in  any  time,  can  at  once  be  determined. 
If  the  cTlinder  be  homogeneous,  we  hare  k^  =  \a^  {Int,  Cole.,  Art.  201),  and 
the  acceleration /in  this  case  is  f^  sin  t.  This  shows  that  the  ydocity  of  the 
•centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder  is  f  that  acquired  by  a  particle,  in  the  same 
time,  in  sliding  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane  of  the  same  inclination.  If  the 
cylinder  be  hollow,  A;  =  a,  and  accordingly /s  ^^sin  i. 

2.  A  mass  M  draws  up  another,  M',  on  the  wheel  and  axle;  find  the  motion. 
Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  whed,  a'  that  of  the  axle ;  then,  as  in  Ex.  3, 

Art.  133,  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  get 

Hence,  by  differentiation, 

Accordingly,  if  9  s  0,  and  3-  «  0,  when  <  »  0,  we  get  for  the  angle  tmened 

at 

through  in  the  time  t^ 

3.  Find  the  tensions  of  the  strings  in  the  same  case. 

4.  Find  the  Telocity  acquired  by  the  centre  of  a  hoop  in  rolling  down  anin» 
-clined  plane  of  height  h.  .dns.  ^Zj^ 


135.  UTork  done  by  an  ImpuLie. — If  a  mass  IT 
moving  with  a  velocity  F  receives  an  impulse  in  the  direotioii 
of  its  motion,  and  if  V^  be  its  velocity  after  the  impulse,  then. 
the  change  in  its  kinetic  energy  is 

But  M{V"  -  V)  measures  the  impulse.  Hence  the  Vfork. 
-done  by  the  impulse  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
momentum,  which  measures  the  impulse,  by  half  the  sum  o£ 
the  velocities  before  and  after  the  impulse. 

For  example,  a  bullet  m  in  passing  through  a  plank  expo- 
riences  a  dennite  amount  of  resistance,  measured  by  the 
thickness  aud  by  the  resisting  force ;  but  this  equals  half  tlie 
loss  of  m  viva  of  the  bullet,  or 

im(t^-  f^)  =  m(i?  -  tO .  i(t>  +  fO» 
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where  r  and  t^  are  the  velooitieB  with  which  it  meets  and 
leaves  the  plank.  Henoe  the  momentum  m^tf--  v')  oommu- 
moated  to  the  plank  varies  inversely  bsv  +  i/:  consequently 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  impact  the  less  the  momentimi 
impiuied.  This  explains  how  a  bullet  with  a  high  velocity 
can  pass  through  a  door  without  moving  it  on  its  hinges. 

136.  Compound  Pendnlam. — A  solid  body  oscillating 
under  the  action  of  gravity,  around 
a  fixed  horizontal  axis,  is  called  a 
compound  pendulum.  The  motion  of 
such  a  body  is  readily  reduced  to 
that  of  the  corresponding  simple 
pendulum,  as  follows : 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  re- 
present that  m  which  the  motion  of 
Oy  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body, 
takes  place,  and  let  0  be  the  point 
in  which  tlie  fixed  axis  intersects 
that  plane.  Draw  OT  vertically 
downwards,  and  let  00  ^  a^  M  -  mass  of  the  body.  Also 
let  LGOY^e. 

Suppose  the  pendulum  to  start  from  rest,  when  0  »  a ; 
then,  in  the  time  ^,  the  point  O  wiU  have  descended  through 
the  vertical  height  a  (cos  0  -  cos  a).  Also  the  vis  viva  of  the 
body  at  the  same  instant  (Art.  133)  is  represented  by 


©■—<!)■• 


JSence,  by  the  principle  of  work,  Art.  132,  we  have 


— )  =  22f(7a(cos  0  -  cos  a). 


If  the  moment  of  inertia  J  be  represented  by  ME?^  the 
Ia.tter  equation  becomes 


V^J"  2^a  (cos  0  -  cos  a), 


here  iT  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  [Int.  Cak.^ 
'  •  197),  relative  to  the  axis  of  suspension. 
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Henoe,  by  differentiation, 

§*^^»-0.  (18) 

Comparing  this  with  the  corresponding  equation  for  the 
motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  (Art.  101),  we  see  that  the 
motion  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length 

a 

Again,  if  MI^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  relative  to  an  axis 
through  the  centre  of  inertia  parallel  to  the  axis  of  suspension, 
we  have  {Int.  Cak.j  Art.  196), 

jr*-a»  +  A;»; 

hence  /  =  —  =  a  +  — .  (14) 

a  a  ^    ' 

The  point  0  is  called  the  centre  of  suspension.  If  06  be 
produced  until  OC  '^  Ij  since  the  body  moves  as  if  its  entire 
mass  were  concentrated  at  the  point  (7,  that  point  is  called 
the  centre  of  oscillation.  Again,  if  through  C  a  right  line  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  suspension,  all  the  points  of  this 
line  move  like  the  point  (7,  i.  e.  as  if  they  were  freely  sus- 
pended from  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  line  is  called  the  axis 
of  oscillation. 

Again,  since  0&  .  OC  -  k\  the  axes  of  suspension  and 
oscillation  are  interchangeable,  t.  e.  the  time  T  of  an  oscilla- 

la*  -{-  k^ 
tion  is  the  same  for  both,  viz.,  T^v  \ . 

By  varying  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  time  of  a  small 
oscillation  will  also,  in  general,  vaiy. 

For  parallel  axes,  T  obviously  is  a  minimum  when  g  =  t, 

l*2k 
and  the  corresponding  time  of  a  small  osdllation  «  ir    j 

In  order  that  this  should  be  the  smallest  possible,  the 
axis  of  suspension  must  be  parallel  to  that  axis  round  which. 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  least  {Int.  Calc^  Art.  217). 
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If  the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  oomponnd  pendulum  be 
inolined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  vertical,  it  is  reamly  seen  that 
the  preoeding  investigation  holds  good,  provided  ^  sin  a  be 
substituted  for  g  throughout. 

Again,  as  in  Art.  101,  the  time  of  any  motion  of  a  oom- 
pound  pendulum  is  represented  by  an  elliptic  integral. 

Also,  if  a  solid  body  make  a  complete  revolution  round  a 
horizontal  axis,  the  time  of  revolving  through  any  angle  can 
be  reduced  to  that  for  the  corresponding  oscillatory  motion 
of  a  particle. 

Examples. 

1.  A  nniform  circular  plate,  of  radius  a,  makes  small  oscillations  about  a  hori- 
zontal tangent ;  find  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum.    An9.  {a. 

2.  Find  the  position  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  which  a  uniform  circular 
plate  will  oscillate  in  the  shortest  time. 

Am*  The  axis  is  at  a  distance  of  half  the  radius  from  the  centre.    Length  of 
the  equiyalent  pendulum  s  a. 

8.  Find  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  homogeneous  sphere,  of  radius  a,  oscil- 
lating round  a  horizontal  tangent  to  its  surface. 

Ana,  At  a  point  fa  below  the  centre. 

4.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  times  of  oscillation  of  a  homogeneous  solid  sphere, 
and  of  a  spherical  sheU  of  equal  diameter,  each  being  taken  with  reference  to  a 
horisontal  tangent.  ^„,.  -V^  :  5. 

6.  A  sphere  of  radius  a  is  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  from  a  fixed  point,  at  a 
distance  I  from  its  centre ;  proTC  that  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  repre- 

seated  by  »  / — — —  (1  +  J  sin'  §a),  where  a  represents  the  amplitude  of  the 

Tibnition. 

6.  If  the  semiaxes  of  a  uniform  elliptic  disc  be  2  feet  and  1  foot,  and  it  be 
suspended  from  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  through  one  of  its  foci,  find 
the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  under  gravity.  t        177 

137.  Determlnatloii  of  the  Foree  of  C^ravlty. — We 

baTe  already  seen  (Art.  103)  that  the  yalae  of  g  at  any  place 

can  1>e  determined  from  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum 

at  the  place.    To  apply  this  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  nu- 

a*  +  i* 

merical  value  of • 

a 

Two  methods  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose — one 

employed  by  Borda,  Arago,  Biot,  and  others ;  the  other  first 
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used  by  Bohnenberger,  and  afterwards  brought  to  great  per- 
f ection  by  Gaptam  Kater. 

In  the  first  method  the  oomponnd  pendulum,  supposed 
made  of  a  material  of  imif orm  density,  hss  such  a  shape  that 
its  radius  of  gyration  can  be  calculated  mathematiodly,  as 
also  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  inertia  from  the  fixed  axis. 

The  second  method  depends  on  the  reciprocity  of  the 
centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation. 

Slater's  compound  pendulum  consisted  of  a  heavy  bar 
having  two  apertures  at  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 
through  which  knife  edges  passed,  on  either  of  which  the 
body  could  be  supported.  On  the  bar  was  placed  a  ring 
capable  of  being  moved  up  or  down  by  means  of  a  screw. 
Kater  moved  the  ring  until  the  times  of  oscillation  round  the 
two  axes  were  equal ;  in  which  case,  by  the  preceding,  the 
distance  between  the  axes  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  equi- 
valent simple  pendulum.  The  distance,  /,  between  the  axes 
having  been  accurately  measured,  the  value  of  g  was  calcu- 

lated  from  the  formula  g  »  ^,  where  T  denotes  the  time  of 

an  oscillation. 

Kater  published  an  account  of  his  observations  in  the 
Phihsophical  Transactions^  1818,  1819.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  this  method  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bouth's  Bigid 
DynamicSy  Arts.  100-108. 

138.  Motion  of  a  Rli^ld  Body  round  a  Fixed  Axis. 

— In  general,  let  a  force  P,  in  a  direction  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  fixed  axis,  act  on  a  body;  then  for  a  small 
angular  motion  dO  the  work  done  by  P  i8,.by  Art.  128,  re- 
presented by  PpdO.  Again,  as  this  work  is  equal  to  the 
corresponding  change  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  we 
have 

PpdO = imv^~Y=  W^^  dO. 

Hence  we  get 

d^O      Pp      Moment  of  impressed  force 


df     MK^  Moment  of  inertia 


(15) 


^- 
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Examples. 

1.  A  nnifonn,  ciroular  plate  of  1  foot  radios  and  1  cwt.  revolyes  round  its 
aiis  6  times  per  second ;  calculate  its  Idnetic  energy  in  foot  pounds. 

Ant.  863,  approximately. 

2.  A  bent  leY&r  ACJB  rests^in  equilibrium  when  AC  is  inclined  at  the  angle  a 
to  the  horizontal  line ;  show  that  when  this  arm  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion it  will  fall  through  the  angle  2a,  C  being  supposed  fixed. 

3.  A  homogeneous  cylinder,  of  mass  if,  and  radius  a,  turns  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis ;  a  fine  thread  is  wrapped  round  it,  and  has  a  mass  M'  attached  to  its 
extremity.  Find  the  angular  Telocity  of  the  cylinder  when  M'  has  descended 
through  the  height  A. 

4.  A  right  cone  oscillates  round  a  horizontal  axis,  passing  through  its  vertex 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  find  the  length  of  the  equiralent 
simple  pendulum. 

Am$.   — rr — ,  where  A  is  the  height  of  the  cone,  and  b  the  radius  of  its  base. 
on 

6.  If  in  the  last  example  the  cone  be  let  fall  from  the  position  in  which  its 
axis  ii  horizontal,  find  its  angular  velocity  when  in  the  lowest  position. 

lOhff 


Am,  »•« 


4A«  +  *»• 


6.  In  the  same  case  find  the  pressure  on  the  fixed  axis,  at  the  lowest  position 
of  the  body,  arising  from  centrifugal  force  (Art.  98). 

Afu.  Y  ^.ra  t  y>  w^ere  ^represents  the  weight  of  the  cone. 

7.  A  thin  beam,  whose  mass  is  M  and  length  20,  moves  freely  about  one  ex- 
tremitT  attached  to  a  fixed  point  whose  distance  from  a  smooth  plane  is  6,  (6  <  2a) : 
the  ouier  extremity  rests  on  the  plane,  the  inclination  of  wnich  is  a.  If  the 
beam  be  slightly  displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  determine  the  time 
of  its  small  oscillations.  ~t-        /  ^J 

JTndian  CivU  Service  JExam,f  lB6i).  '     ^  ^  ^Si.x4^ 

In  this  case  the  beam  may  be  regarded  as  turning  round  the  perpendicular 
on  the  plane. 

8.  A  bullet  weighing  60  grammes  is  fired  into  the  centre  of  a  target  with  a 
Telocity  of  600  metres  a  second.  Thb  target  is  supposed  to  weigh  a  kilogramme, 
and  to  be  free  to  move.    Find,  in  kilogrammetres,  the  loss  of  energy  in  the 


Xand.  Unh.,  1880.  Ane,  635*6. 

9.  When  the  weight  P  of  the  pulley  is  taken  into  aooount,  show  that  equa- 
(9)y  Art.  76,  becomes 


W     ft       W^\T\ 


xm,  which  the  pulley  is  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density  and  thickness. 
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10.  If  the  motion  of  a  solid  body  acted  on  by  attracting  forces  be  a  pnre  ro- 
tation, tbe  Telocity  •»  of  rotation  at  any  instant  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

lf*«  (•«-•;)  =  2  (F-Fo), 
vhere  F  represents  the  potential  of  the  attracting  forces. 

11.  A  hollow  cylinder  rolls  down  a  perfectly  rough  incUned  plane  in  10  mi- 
nutes ;  find  the  time  a  uniform  solid  cylinder  would  take  to  roll  down  the  same 
plane.  Ant.  6  Vs  minutes. 

12.  The  particles  composing  a  homogeneous  sphere  of  mass  Jf  and  radiua  M 
were  originally  at  an  infinite  custance  from  each  other :  find  the  work  done  by 
their  mutual  attraction. 

SuppoM  the  sphere  in  question  to  hare  been  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
an  ind^nitely  diffused  nebula ;  and  imagine  the  sphere  divided  into  a  number 
of  concentric  spheres.  Let  IT  be  the  mass  contained  in  the  sphere  whose  radius 
is  r ;  then  we  have 

Also,  if  dM'  be  the  mass  bounded  by  the  spheres  r  and  r-^-dry  then 


dM'  s  Sir 


22» 


Accordingly  the  work  done  in  condensing  dW,  in  consequence  of  the  attractioa 
of  the  interior  tmus  M\  is,  by  (5)  Art.  126, 


M' 
II— dM' 

r 


Jf« 

8m  ^  r^dr. 


Hence  the  whole  work  done  in  the  condensation  of  JT  is 

jn  f  «  ,  ,       8    iP 


_   Jnr'    ^      8   jn 


•  % 
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OHAPTEE   VII. 

CBNTRAL  FORCBS. 

Section  I. — Rectilinear  Motion. 

139.  Centre  of  Force. — ^We  next  prooeed  to  oonsider 
motion  under  the  action  of  a  foroe  whose  direotion  always 
passes  through  a  fixed  point,  and  whose  intensity  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  distance  from  that  point.  The  fixed  point  is 
oalled  the  Centre  of  Force;  and  the  force  is  said  to  be  attrac- 
tive or  repulsive  according  as  it  is  directed  towards  or  from 
the  centre. 

If  we  assume  that  two  particles  of  equal  mass,  placed  at 
the  same  distance  from  a  centre  of  attractive  force,  are  equally 
attracted  towards  the  centre,  when  they  are  conceived  placed 
together^  the  whole  foroe  acting  on  them — considered  as  one 
mass — ^will  be  double  that  which  acts  on  one  of  the  particles. 
Similarly,  if  any  number  (n)  of  equal  particles  to  placed 
together,  the  whole  force  will  be  n  times  that  which  acts  on 
a  single  particle.    Hence  it  follows  that  in  such  cases  the 
whole  atbaoting  force  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  par- 
ticles, f .  e.  to  the  moM  of  the  attracted  body — ^provided  the 
attracted  mass  be  of  such  small  dimensions  tnat  the  lines 
drawn  from  its  several  points  to  the  centre  of  force  may  be 
re«urded  as  equal  and  paralleL    Accordingly  the  force,  in 
tluB  case,  is  proportional  to  the  attracted  mass ;  consequently 
the  acceleration  produced  by  it  is  independent  of  the  mass 
attracted,  and  is  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  force  only. 

140.  Attraetlon. — The  acceleration  due  to  an  attractive 

foroe,  at  any  distance,  is  called  the  attraction  of  the  force, 

and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  independent  of  the  mass  of  the 

attracted  particle.   Consequentiy  the  measure  of  an  attractive 

ioTfye  at  any  distance  is  the  velocity  per  second  which  the 

L2 
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central  foroe  ooiild  generate  in  one  second,  in  its  own  direc- 
tion, if  it  were  conceived  to  act  uniformly  during  that  time. 
For  instance,  g^  i.  e.  the  velocity  acquired  in  one  second  by 
a  falling  body  (Art.  38),  measures  the  attractive  force  of  the 
Earth,  at  any  place,  and  is,  as  already  stated,  the  same  for 
all  bodies  at  that  place. 

141.  Rectilinear  Hotton. — If  the  particle  acted  on  be 
originally  at  rest,  or  be  projected  in  the  Ime  joining  its  posi- 
tion to  the  centre  of  force,  its  motion  will  take  place  in  that 
right  line. 

Taking  this  line  for  the  axis  of  ^,  and  tiie  fixed  centre  as 
origin,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  motion  (Art.  21), 

where  ^represents  the  attraction  at  the  distance  a?,  whioli  is 
taken  with  the  negative  sign  because  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
velocity. 

We  shall  illustrate  equation  (1)  by  applying  it  to  a  few 
elementary  cases. 

142.  Force  Yarylnc  iw  the  Bistaiiee. — ^If  the  force 

be  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  fixed  centre,  we 
may  assume  F'^  fjue;  then,  for  attractive  forces,  the  equation 
of  motion  becomes 

__^,  or^  +  ^i^-O.  (2) 

This  equation  has  been  abready  considered  in  Art.  109, 
and  accordingly  we  have 

x^  OooBt v/JT  +  0' sin ^ v^/tT.  (3) 

The  constants  C  and  C  are  determined  from  the  initial 
circumstances  of  the  motion. 

For  example,  if  the  particle  start  from  rest,  at  the  distance 
a  from  the  centre  of  force ;  then,  when  ^  «  0,  we  have  j?  »  ^ 

and  -^  "  0  •    this  gies 

a- a,  and  C"«0; 
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and  conseqnenUy  «  -  a  oos^  v^.  This  detennmee  the  pod- 
tion  of  the  partiole  at  any  instant,  and  shows  that  the  motion 
ocmsiBts  of  a  simple  harmonio  idbration. 

Again,  if  (^  -  ^)  v^»  ^tt,  it  is  evident  that  the  values  of  x 

and  of  ~  are  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  as  at  the 
at 

time  i:  this  shows  that  the  motion  is  osoillatoiy,  and  that  the 

2ir 
time  of  a  complete  vibration  is  — ^.     (Compare  Art.  111.) 

For  a  repnLdve  foroe  the  equation  of  motion  is 

^'^  iA\ 

^  =  ^.  (4) 

Acoordinglj  (Art.  109),  we  have 

To  determine  the  constants :  suppose,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  partiole  starts  from  rest,  at  the  distance  a ;  then 

a  =  (7  +  C,  and  (7  -  0' «  0. 
Hence  a?  -  ia  (e^*^  +  r*^?) .  (6) 

143.  IiiYerse  Square  of  Biatance. — In  the  case  of 
the  law  of  nature,  in  which  the  attractive  foroe  varies  as  the 

inverse  square  of  the  distance,  we  have  F=  ^ ;  and  the  dif- 

ferential  equation  of  motion  is 

Multiplying  by  2<£r,  and  integrating,  we  get 
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Henoe,  if  the  particle  be  Bupposed  to  start  from  rest,  at 
the  difitanoe  a. 


(i)'-(i-^)-       <«> 


This  equation  determines  the  yelooity  at  any  distanoe 
from  the  centre  of  force. 

Again,  extracting  the  sqnare  root,  and  transforming,  we 
get 

^2;idt  =  ■  1^  .  (7) 


J--- 

\x     a 


The  negative  sign  is  taken  sinoey  in  the  motion  towards 
the  centre  of  force,  x  diminishes  as  t  increases. 

To  integrate  this  equation,  assume  a?  >»  a  oos'0;  then 


/ — :=-,  and  efo  =  -  2a  sin  ©  cos  Odd; 

consequently  y2ildt  -  2a^  cos*  Odd ; 

hence  t^   /^  (0  + 1^  on  2d)  +  constant. 

Again,  the  constant  yanishes,  since  t  and  9  vanish  when 
x^a; 

.••  ^=   /|^(9  +  isin29)-  (8) 

Hence  the  time  of  motion  from  the  distanoe  a  to  the 
distance  a?  is  __ 

Also  the  time  of  motion  to  the  oentre  of  foroe  is 

2  ^2ft' 
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Again,  if  the  body  be  supposed  to  start  from  an  indefi- 
nitelj  great  distance  we  haye,  making  a  -  oo  in  (6), 

t^-^-  (10) 

144.  Applleatloii  to  the  Earth. — We  haye  seen,  in 
Alt.  126,  that  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  is  the 
same  as  if  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  centre.  Hence, 
the  results  of  the  last  Article  can  be  readily  applied  to  the 
approximate  determination  of  the  motion  of  a  body  falling 
from  any  height  aboye  the  Earth's  surface,  all  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  being  neglected. 

In  this  case  g  measures  the  Earth's  attraction  at  its  sur- 
face ;  hence,  if  R  denote  the  Earth's  radius,  we  haye  n  -gB^y 
and  if  this  yalue  be  substituted  for  /u,  we  can  readily  deter- 
mine the  yelocity  and  time  of  motion  in  any  particular  case. 

For  instance,  the  yelodty  Fwith  which  a  body  falling 
from  the  height  h  would  reach  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is 
giyen  by  the  equation 

r..2,^.  (11) 

Also,  bj  (9),  ihe  time  of  motion  ia  seoonds  is 

where  R  and  A  are  expressed  in  feet. 
JlR^nh^  this  becomes 


V2a 


A  (1+n)  (l+«   .    .       1  , 

2^     «      I  v/«  yi  +  « 

Wben  »  is  a  large  number  this  becomes,  approximately, 

^2* 


Jji^^D- 


^.1  +  sr)-  (12) 
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If  the  body  be  sappoeed  to  start  from  an  infinite  distanoSy 
the  yelooify  with  whidi  it  wonld  reach  the  Earth  is  given  by 
the  equation 

e  «  2gB.  (13) 

145.  Comparla^B  •C  Attracttoa  •C  BUItereiit  Spbe- 
lical  ■•dies. — ^Let  Jf,  JT  denote  the  masses  of  two  spheres ; 
S,  ^  their  mean  densities ;  r,  /  their  radii ;  f^f  their  attrac- 
tions at  their  snifaoes,  respectiTely :  then  we  have 

For  example,  if  D  be  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth,  and 
JB  its  radius,  then/,  the  attraction  at  the  snrfaoe  of  a  planet 
of  radius  r  and  mean  density  S,  is  given  by  the  equation 

If  the  mean  densities  be  the  same  for  both,  we  have 

If  we  assume  the  mean  density  of  the  Sun  to  be  ono- 
fourth  that  of  the  Earth,  and  its  radius  104  times  that  of  the 
Earth,  then  the  velocity  acquired  in  one  second  by  a  falling 
body  at  the  Sun's  surface  is  approximately  represented  by  26^. 

in  the  case  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  spheres,  it  is 
often  convenient  to  assume  the  origin  at  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  which  remains  a  fixed  point  during  the  motion. 
For  instance,  if  two  equal  spheres,  each  of  radius  r,  be  placed 
at  a  given  distance  apart,  and  left  to  their  mutual  attraotioiis 
this  method  may  be  employed  to  find  the  time  they  would 
take  to  come  together. 

Let  2a  be  the  initial  distance  between  their  centres,  and 
assume  the  origin  0  at  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining 
the  centres.    If  a;  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  either 

sphere  from  0  at  any  time ;  then  ^  represents  the  oofnn&- 
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^ponding  attraction,  and  the  time  required  is,  by  (9),  repre- 
sented by  the  expression 

where  /i  oan  be  determined  by  the  equation 

£  =  /•     n  —  L 


Examples. 

1.  If  Abe  the  height  due  to  the  Telocity  Fat  the  Earth's  surface,  supposing 
its  attraction  constant,  and  ^the  corresponding  height  when  the  yariation  cS 
gxavity  is  taken  into  account,  prore  that 

i-i.     i. 

2.  If  a  man  weigh  10  stone  on  the  Earth's  surface,  calculate,  approximately, 
Ilia  weight  if  he  were  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  Sun. 

Am,  1  ton,  13  cwt. 

3.  Calculate,  approximately,  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  falling  from  an 
indefinitely  great  distance  would  reach  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  neg&cting  all 
forces  besides  the  Earth's  attraction,  and  assuming  B.  =  4000  miles. 

Afu.  7  miles  per  second. 

4.  Calculate,  in  like  manner,  the  Telocity  with  which  a  body  falling  from  an 
indefinitely  great  distance  would  reach  the  surface  of  the  Sun. 

Ans.  364  miles  per  second. 

6.  In  a  work  erroneously  attributed  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  stated,  that  if 
two  spheres,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  a  like  nature  to  the  Earth,  were 
idistant  by  but  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch,  they  would  not,  even  in  spaces  yoid  of 
resistance,  come  together  by  the  force  of  their  mutual  attraction  in  less  than  a 
month's  tune. 

Investigate  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Seh,  JBx,,  1883. 

£qaation  (16)  gives  in  this  case  for  the  time,  in  seconds, 


700,/n(gdn-.g).^j 


gives  about  6  minutes  and  38  seconds. 

If  the  question  be  solved  on  the  assumption  that  the  attraction  is  constant 
duxixig  the  motion,  and  equal  to  that  when  the  spheres  are  touching,  the  time 
required  is  readily  found  to  be,  approximately,  e=  100  v^  «  5  m.  32  sees. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  former  result  follows  from  this  immediately  by 
4tpplication  of  formula  (12). 
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6.  Show  that  if  a  sphere,  of  the  same  density  as  the  Earth,  attract  a  particle 
placed  at  the  n^  part  of  its  radius  from  its  sutface,  the  time  of  motion  to  the 
surface  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  particle  moTing  to  the  Earth  from  a  distance 
equal  to  the  »<*  part  of  its  radius. 

7.  What  is  meant  hy  the  Astronomical  Unit  of  Mass  P 

The  astronomical  unit  of  mass  is  that  mass  which  attracts  a  particle  placed  at 
the  unit  of  distance  so  as  to  produce  in  it  the  unit  of  acceleration  in  the  unit  of 
time. 

8.  If  a  foot  and  a  second  be  taken  as  the  units  of  length  and  time,  calrnilate^ 
approximately,  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass. 

Let  M  denote  the  mass  of  the  Earth,  and  m  that  of  the  astronomical  unit ; 
then  we  have 

M  If 

~  :  m=y  :  1,    or    «»  =  -2, 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  Earth  in  feet.    Now  assuming  D,  the  mean  denatr 

of  the  Earth,  to  be  6^  that  of  water,  the  mass  of  a  mean  cubic  foot  of  the  Earth 

is  344  lbs.  approximately.    If  we  assume  the  radius  of  the  Earth  to  be  4000  nailQB, 

we  get 

M      4irr 

-—  =  -  —  X  344  =  961,000,000  lbs.,  approximately. 

9.  Taking  the  Talue  of  gravity  as  981  in  centimetres  and  seconds,  and  the 
Earth's  radius  as  6*37  x  10^  centimetres :  find  the  Earth's  mass  in  astrono- 
mical units.  Ans.  398  x  10^. 

146.  Force  any  Fanetton  of  Btstanee. — ^If  the  f  oioe 

be  attractive,  and  vary  inversely  as  the  n'*  power  of  the  difi- 
tanoe,  the  equation  of  motion  becomes 

Multiply,  as  bef oie,  by  2dx,  and  integrate ;  then 

'dx\*      2pL     1 


h^i  =  — T-:^rT  +  const., 
\dtj    w  - 1  aj""^ 


n-laf^^ 

If  the  attracted  particle  start  from  rest  at  the  distance  a, 
we  have 
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This  detennines  the  yelodltj  at  on  j  distanoe  from  the 
centie. 

In  general,  if  jP=  fi^'(a?),  we  have 

and,  proceeding  as  before,  we  get 

f  ^  )  +  2/i/ ^'(a?)  dx  =  const. 

If  V  denote  the  velocity  at  the  distance  a,  this  gives 

t^»-F»=2^{0(«)-*(ar)}.  (17) 

If  the  body  start  from  rest  at  the  distance  a,  its  velocity 
at  any  distance  x  is  given  by  the  equation 

t^*  =  2)rx{0(a)-0(ar)).  (18) 

The  results  in  this  Artide  follow  also  immediately  from 
Alt.  131. 

147.  Elastic  Strings. — We  next  proceed  to  consider 
a  few  simple  cases  of  rectilinear  motion  for  heavy  bodies 
attached  to  elastic  strings. 

We  assume  that  in  all  cases  Hooke's  law,  that  the  tension 
of  the  string  is  proportional  to  its  extension  beyond  its  natural 
lengthy  is  applicable  throughout  the  motion ;  and  we  neglect 
the  weight  of  the  siring. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  following  example : — 

One  end  of  an  elastic  string  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point  on 
a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  the  other  end  to  a  particle,  of 
mass  m,  on  the  table.  If  the  string  be  extended  beyond  its 
natural  length,  and  then  let  go,  to  find  the  subsequent  motion 
of  the  particle. 

Let  a  be  the  natural  length  of  the  string,  x  its  length  at 
any  instant  during  the  motion ;  then  x-  a  represents  its 
extension  at  that  instant. 

Again,  let  b  represent  the  extension  when  we  suppose  the 
string  to  hang  freely  supporting  the  given  particle ;  then,  by 
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Hooke's  laW|  the  tension  T  of  the  string  for  the  extension 
X  "  a  i&  represented  by 

T^mg"^.  (19) 

Aooordingljy  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  partide  is 

g'  +  f(.-«)  =  0.  (20) 

Integratingi  we  have 

«  =  a  +  0  cos  /-- 1  +  O'mnjj- 1. 

To  determine  the  constants,  let  (^  denote  the  initial  length 
of  the  string ;  then 

fl^»fl  +  (7,  i.e.  C  ^  at  ^  a\ 

also,  sinoe  tt  »  0,  when  ^  «  0,  we  have 
dt 

(7'-0. 

Consequently,  »  =  a  +  (d'  -  a)  cos  /^  t.  (21) 

This  gives  the  position  of  the  particle  so  long  as  the  si 
is  stretched,  t.  e.  so  long  as  a;  is  greater  than  a. 

The  velocity  at  any  instant  is  given  by  the  equation 


S-(«'-),/l"Jf'- 


The  length  x  becomes  equal  to  a,  or  the  string  regains  its 
natural  length,  and  the  tension  ceases  to  act  at  the  end  of 


.        IT    \b 

ame  ^   /— . 
2Sg 


the  time 

g 

Meanwhile  the  velocity  has  increased  from  zero,  and 
attained  its  maximuTn  value 


at  the  same  instant. 


-(<^-)Jf 
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The  particle  will  now  oontinne  to  move  uniformly  along 
the  table  with  this  yelooity  until  it  arrives  at  the  same  dis- 
tance a  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fixed  extremity  of  the 
string,  when  it  beoomes  a^ain  acted  on  by  the  retarding 
tension  of  the  string ;  and  tne  same  motion  will  be  repeated. 

148.  mrelght  Suspended  by  an  CSlastle  String. — 
We  shall  next  consider  the  vertical  oscillations  of  a  body,  of 
weight  Wy  attached  to  the  end  of  an  elastic  string,  which 
hangs  freely  from  a  fixed  point.  Suppose  the  body  de- 
pressed below  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  then  set  at 
liberty,  to  investigate  the  subsequent  motion. 

Ajb  before,  let  b  be  the  extension  of  the  string  due  to  the 
weight  7F;  c  its  extension  at  the  commencement  of  the 
motion ;  x  its  extension  at  any  instant ;  T  the  corresponding 
tension  of  the  string :  then,  by  Hooke's  law,  we  have 

T^W^,  (22) 

and  the  differential  equation  of  motion  is  obvionslj 

m^-  W-T, 

or  ^  +  |(a,-A)=0.  (23) 

The  integral  of  this  is 

6  +  (7cos  J-^^+0'sin   /|.^. 

To  determine  the  constants,  we  have,  when 

doR 

^  =  0,  a?  =  <?,  and  -^7  ■  0 ; 
therefore,  C^c-by  and  C"  =  0. 

Consequently,    «  -  6  +  (a  -  ft)  cos  J-r  t,  (24) 

There  are  two  cases  to  be  considered,  .according  as  e  is 
lees  or  greater  than  2b. 

(1).  Xiet  e<2b.    In  this  case  the  extension  x, .  and  con- 
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flequentlj  the  tension  Ty  oan  never  yanish ;  and  the  body  will 
oscillate  up  and  down  throueh  the  distance  c-  bf  on  botb 
sides  of  the  position  of  equiliDrium ;  the  time  of  an  OBoilla- 
tion  being  represented  by 


^g' 


9 

(2).  Next,  let  c>2b.    In  this  case  x  yanishesi  and  conse- 
quently T  also,  when 

6  +  ((?-6)cos  /|-<  =  0. 
The  corresponding  velocitj  is  easily  found  to  be 


J 


gc  {e  -  2b) 


b 

As  the  tension  of  the  string  vanishes  at  this  instant,  the 
body  may  be  regarded  as  projected  upwards  with  the  fore- 
going velocity.  The  height,  A,  to  which  it  would  ascend  is 
given  by  the  equation 

A«^(c-26).  (25) 

The  body  will  afterwards  fall  to  the  origiUi  and  the  subse- 
quent motion  will  be  as  before. 

149.  mrelght  Dropped  fk^m  a  Height. — ^Next  sup- 

Eose  the  weight  attached  to  the  string,  and  dropped  from  a 
eight  A,  vertically  above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  string 
when  hanging  freely  and  unstretched.  The  solution  is  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  investigation :  for  the  maximum  ex- 
tension c  of  the  string  is  given  by  (25),  and  is  represented  by 


c^b  +  yb{b  +  2h).  (26) 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  Hooke's  law  does  not  hold 
beyond  certain  limits  which  are  attained  long  before  the 
stnng  is  broken.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  whether  in 
any  particular  case  the  string  will  be  broken  or  not  by  the 
faU,  assuming  Hooke's  law  still  to  hold. 

A  given  string  is  capable  of  supporting  only  a  oertun 
weight,  called  its  breaking  weight.    Denote  this  weight  by  B ; 
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then  Cy  the  corresponding  extension  of  the  string,  is  found, 
by  Hooke's  law,  from 

B-'^e,  (27) 

and  the  string  will  break  or  not  according  as  the  maximum 
extension,  given  by  the  preceding  analysis,  is  greater  or  lesf. 

than  e ;  that  is,  according  as  i  +  ^b  {b  +  2A)  is  greater  or 

lessthtm  e. 

Again,  if  b  and  e  be  both  given,  the  least  height  of  fall,  A, 

in  order  that  the  string  should  break,  is  got  by  substituting  e 

for  c  in  (25),  and  is 

e[e'2b) 
h ^^.  (28) 

Suppose  the  weight  F^to  be  the  fif^  part  of  jS,  i.  e.  let 
e  «  «ft,  and  we  have  A  «  « (Jn  -  1). 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  weight  \  of  the  breaking  weight, 
dropped  from  the  height  ^,  should  suffice  to  break  the  strmg. 

The  preceding  an^ysis  applies  also  to  the  vertical  oscilla- 
tions of  rods  supporting  heavy  weights ;  and  many  interesting 
practical  questions  are  explained  therebv — for  instance,  the 
danger  to  the  stability  of  a  suspension  bridge  arising  from 
the  steady  march  of  troops  over  it. — See  Poncelet,  M4canique 
IndustrieUe,  Arts.  332-345. 

EXAKPLES. 

1.  A  heavy  partiole  attached  to  a  fixed  point  hj  an  elastio  string  ia  allowed 
to  fiiU  freely  from  this  point.  Show  that  the  elastic  force  at  the  lowest  point  is 
inTen  by  tlie  equation 

extension  of  string* 
wbere  WU  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

2.  A  heavy  particle  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  an  elastio  string  hanp 
freely,  stretcmng  tiie  string  by  a  quantity  e.  It  is  drawn  down  by  an  addi- 
tional distance/;  determine  the  height  to  which  it  will  rise  if  /*  —  0^  =  ^aey 
tf  being  the  unstretched  length  of  the  string.  Ant.  2a. 

3.  A  heavy  body  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  an  elastio  string,  which 
pamcin  through  a  fixed  ring,  the  natural  length  of  the  string  being  equal  to  the 
dietance  between  the  ring  and  the  fixed  point. 

(a)  If  the  body  receiTO  an  impulse,  it  will  describe  an  ellipse  round  the  place 
it  wrould  occupy  if  suspended  freely. 

(h)  HThen  does  this  ellipse  become  a  right  line  ? 
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4.  A  particle  is  attached  by  a  straiglit  elastic  string  to  a  centre  of  repnlaTe 
force,  the  intensity  of  which  Taries  as  the  distance ;  the  string  is  at  first  at  its 
natural  length.  Find  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  of  force  to  which 
the  particle  will  proceed,  and  the  time  the  string  takes  to  return  to  its  natiutl 
length. 

6.  Two  bodies,  TFand  W*,  hang  at  rest,  being  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
a  fine  elastic  string,  whose  upper  end  is  fixed :  supposing  one  of  them,  JT,  to  drop 
off,  find  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  other. 

Let  a  be  the  natural  length  of  the  string ;  b  its  extension  of  length  for  the 
weight  W ;  e  that  for  the  weight  W ;  then,  at  the  end  of  any  time  t^  from  the 
commencement  of  the  motion  «,  the  depth  of  W  below  the  fixed  point  is  gi?ea 


by  the  equation    xsaa  +  b  +  e  coat  ^j-* 


6.  Two  particles,  connected  by  a  fine  elastic  string,  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  joining  them  with  equal  yelooities,  their  distance  being  the 
natural  length  of  the  string ;  i|  the  hmder  particle  be  suddenly  stopped,  find 
how  far  the  other  will  move  before  it  begins  to  return. 

SRcmoN  II. — Central  Orbits. 

150.  Plane  of  Orbit. — If  we  suppose  a  particle  acted 
on  by  a  force  directed  to  a  fixed  centre  to  be  projected  in  any 
direction,  it  is  easily  seen  that  its  subsequent  path  will  lie  in 
the  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  force  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  projection.  For,  since  the  force  acts  towards  ihe 
fixed  centre,  it  has  no  tendency  to  withdraw  the  particle  from 
that  plane  at  the  first  instant,  nor  at  any  subsequent  instant 
during  the  motion ;  because  the  motion  of  the  particle  at  each 
instant  is  got  by  compounding  its  previous  motion  with  that 
due  to  the  central  force. 

We  shall  accordingly  take  this  plane,  called  the  plane  of 
the  orbit,  as  the  plane  of  rectangular  coordinate  axes ;  tlu» 
fixed  centre  of  force  being  the  origin  0. 

151.  DIfflereiitlal  CSquatloiis  of  BIotloB. — Suppose 
the  force   attractive,  and  P  the   T 

position  of  the  attracted  particle 
at  the  end  of  any  time  t. 
Let 


ON^x,  PN-^y,  OP'-r,  lXOP^O. 

Suppose  F  to    represent   the 
acceleration  due  to  the  attractive  force ;  then,  by  Art.  68,  w^ 
have 
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g  =  -1^008  0  =>? 

dr  r  . 

dr  r 

The  oomplete  determination  of  the  motion  for  any  law  of 
foroe  depends  on  the  solution  of  these  simultaneous  equations. 

In  me  ease  of  a  repulsive  foroe  it  is  necessary  to  change 
the  sign  of  F. 

The  path  described  is  eyidently  always  concave  to  the 
centre  of  force  for  attractive  forces,  and  convex  for  repulsive. 

152.  I^aw  of  IHreet  Distance. — There  is  one  case 
in  which  the  differential  equations  can  be  immediately  inte« 
grated,  viz.,  when  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
tram  the  fixed  centre. 

Let  2^«  fir ;  then,  for  attractive  forces,  we  have 

d^x 

5^  +  My=o 

The  integrals  of  these  equations,  by  Art.  109,  may  be 
written 

X'^^AooBt^u  +  jBsin^v^ ) 

\.  \.     '  (3) 

y  =  -4'cos^v^/Lt  +  -B'sin^v^/i ; 

The  arbitrary  constants  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  can 
be  found  from  knowing  the  position,  velocity,  and  direction 
of  motion  at  the  first  instant. 

153.  Equatfon  of  Orbit,  and  Periodic  Time.— If 

-we  solve  the  preceding  equations  for  cos  t  \/]Ji  and  sin  t  \/^y 
and  add  the  squares  of  the  results,  we  get 

(Ay  -  A'xy  +  (By  -  B^x)*  =  (AB"  -  BAy        (4) 

Hub  equation  represents  an  ellipse,  whose  centre  is  at  the 
centre  of  force. 

M 
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Again,  if  2ir  +  tx/jji  be  substituted  for  t^fi  in  equa- 
tions (3) »  the  values  of  x  and  y  remain  unaltered;  hence,  if 

{f  -  t)y/^  =  2ir,  the  body  will  occupy  the  same  position  at  the 
end  01  the  time  f  which  it  occupied  at  the  time  t  Accord- 
ingly, if  T  be  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  orbit, 
we  have  o 


T  is  called  the  periodic  time,  and  is  the  same  for  all 
orbits  round  the  same  centre  of  force,  since  it  depends  only 
on  /u,  the  intensity  of  the  central  force,  i.€.  the  acceleration 
at  the  unit  of  distance,  and  not  on  the  initial  conditions  of 
the  motion. 

154.  Determination  of  the  Arbitrary  Constanta. — 

Let  a,  b  be  the  coordinates  of  the  particle  at  the  instant 
from  which  the  time  is  reckoned,  V  the  initial  velocity,  and 
a  the  angle  which  the  initial  direction  of  motion  makes  with 
the  axis  oia;  then,  making  ^  =  0  in  equations  (3),  we  get 
^  -  a,  ^'  -  6. 

Again,  by  differentiation,  we  have 

~  « JBv^/icos^v^  "  -4  v^)ixsin<vw*j 

-~  -  J5'v//i  cos  ty/fi  -  A'^juL  sin  t  y/ji* 

Hence  Fcos  a  =  jB  a/Ji,    Fsin  a  «  jS'^Z/c  ; 

Fcosa  ^ 
consequently,    jt  =  a  cos  ^  -v//i  +      7=^  sin  t  y/ft, 

Fsing 
y  =  6  cos  t  y/u  +      7=~  sin  t  v/m 

thus  the  position  of  the  particle  at  any  instant  is  determined. 

155.  RepnlslTe  Foree. — Next,  if  the  force  be  repulsive  | 

the  equations  of  motion  are 

{ftp  <Pp 


(5) 
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EenoOy  as  before,  |  •  (6) 

y  =  ^'^?  +  J5'r*^I^  ) 

If  we  solve  for  e*^**  and  er*^^y  and  multiply  the  resulting 
values,  we  get 

{A'x  -  Ay)  {By  -  ffx)  =  {A'B  -  ffAy.  (7) 

This  represents  a  hyperbola,  having  the  lines 

A'x  -Ay^-O,    By-Fx^O 

lot  its  asymptotes.  The  constants  A^  By  A\  ff  oan  be  easily 
determined,  as  in  the  former  ease,  whenever  the  initial  posi- 
tion, velocity,  and  direction  of  motion  are  given. 

Conversely  to  the  preceding  Articles,  it  can  be  readily 
shown  that  if  a  particle  describe  a  conic  under  the  action  of 
a  force  directed  to  its  centre,  the  force  varies  directly  as  the 
distance ;  and  is  attractive  for  an  ellipse,  and  repulsive  for  a 
hyperbola. 

156.  Several  Centres  of  Foree. — The  results  arrived 
at  above  hold  for  the  motion  of  a  body  acted  on  by  any 
number  of  centres  of  force,  each  varying  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance. For  it  is  readily  seen  that,  in  this  case,  the  forces  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  force,  directed  to  the  centre  of  mean 
podtion  of  the  different  centres  of  force,  whose  intensity  or 
absolute  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  diffe- 
rent centres  of  force  (see  Minchin's  Statics^  Art.  23). 

In  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  each  particle  of  a  body  to 
attract  according  to  the  law  of  direct  distance,  its  total  at- 
traction is  the  same  as  if  its  entire  mass  were  concentrated 
at  its  oentre  of  inertia. 

Henoe  it  follows  that  if  two  bodies  mutually  attract,  accord- 
ing to  this  law,  their  centres  of  inertia  will  describe  ellipses,  in 
the  same  periodic  time,  round  their  common  centre  of  inertia. 
This  result  holds  eood  for  any  number  of  mutually  attract- 
ing*  bodies.  In  aU  cases  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of 
inertia  of  a  body  is  called  the  orbit  of  the  body. 

"Rtaitpt.tm, 

1.  P^ctyve  tliAt  the  velooity  at  any  point  in  a  central  elliptic  orbit  Yariee  di> 
eetHy  bb  the  diameter  drawn  paralld  to  the  tangent  at  the  point. 

M  2 


Hence, 
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2.  In  the  case  of  a  repulBiye  force,  Tarying  aa  the  distance,  find  the  arbi- 
trary constants,  the  initial  conditions  being  supposed  the  same  as  in  Art.  154. 

Making        <  s  0  in  equations  (6),  we  get  a  =  ^  +  -9,  b  =  A'  -^  B', 

Again,  by  differentiation,  on  making  <  s  o,  we  get 

rcoea  =  (^--B)VM,     Tsina^C^'- ^)V^. 

3.  Find  the  condition  that  the  orbit  in  the  preceding  should  be  an  equilateral 
hyperbola.  Ant.  r'=(a'+^)/i. 

4.  A  body  is  acted  on  by  four  e^ual  masses,  attracting  directly  as  the 
distance ;  find  its  orbit,  and  show  that  its  periodic  time  is  one>half  of  that  of  a 
body  acted  on  by  one  ol  the  masses  alone. 

6.  A  body  is  attracted  to  one  fixed  centre,  and  repelled  by  another,  of  equal 
intensity,  each  varying  directly  as  the  distance.    Find  its  path. 

Ans,  A  parabola. 

6.  In  the  ellipse  described  freely  by  a  body,  under  the  action  of  a  oenliai 
force  varying  directly  as  the  distance,  determine  the  relation  connecting  the 
eccentric  angle  of  position  with  the  time  of  passage  through  any  point  on  the 
curve. 

7.  A  number  of  bodies,  which  describe  ellipses  about  the  centre  of  force  ai 
centre  in  the  same  periodic  time,  are  projected  from  a  given  point  with  a  given 
velocity  in  different  directions  in  a  plane.  Prove  that  their  paths  will  all  touch 
a  fixed  ellipse  with  the  given  point  as  focus.  Comb.  Math,  THp.,  1875. 

8.  Being  given  the  centre  of  force,  a  point  in  the  orbit,  and  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  motion  at  that  point ;  give  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  lengths 
and  positions  of  the  axes  major  and  minor  of  the  orbit. 

We  now  return  to  the  general  equations  of  motion  under 

Central  Forces. 

157.  Equable  Description  of  Areas. — ^In  equations  (1) 
if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  t/y  and  the  second  by  x^  we  get  by 
subtraction 

TT  dy       dx     , 

where  A  is  a  constant  independent  of  the  time. 


rr" 
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Again  (Art.  105,  Diff.  Cak.),  we  Lave  •» 

dy       dx    ^dO  ^ 
^di^^di^     di' 

dO 
therefore  f^—  <:^h.  (8) 

az 

Henoe,  if  A  denote  the  area  desoribed  in  the  time  t  b  j  the 
radius  veotor  r  drawn  to  the  particle,  we  have 

therefore  A^Hht).  (9) 

No  constant  is  added  since  we  suppose  A  and  t  to  vanish 
together. 

If  we  suppose  ^  »  1,  we  infer  that  h  is  double  the  area 
described  by  the  raditta  motor  in  the  unit  of  time. 

Conversely,  if  a  particle  move  in  a  plane,  and  describe 
equal  areas  in  equal  times  around  a  fixed  point  in  the  plane, 
then  the  entire  force  acting  on  it  at  each  instant  passes  through 
the  fixed  point  (compare  Art.  28). 

158.  ¥eloelty  at  any  Point.— Again  (Art.  183,  Diff. 
Calc.)f  we  have 

ds.dO 

^dt"     dt' 

where  da  denotes  the  element  of  the  path  desoribed  in  the 
time  dtj  and  p  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
oentre  of  force  on  the  tangent  at  the  point.    Hence 

da      y     -,    ^da 

where  t>  denotes  the  velocity  at  the  instant ;  therefore 

t^  =  -.  (10) 

Accordingly  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  perpen- 
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The  oonBtant  h  can  be  determined  from  (10)  whenever  the 
velocity  F,  the  distance  22,  and  the  direction  of  motion  at  any 
point  of  the  path  of  the  particle,  are  known. 

For,  let  0  denote  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  motion, 
at  the  instant,  makes  with  the  radius  vector  B ;  then  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  tangent  «  i£sin  ^,  and  hence 

A  =ri2  sin  0.  (11) 

Equation  (10)  admits  of  another  form ;  for,  squaring,  it 
becomes 

therefore  t?*  =  A»i 


-(Dl 


where  w  =  -  {Dif.  Calc.,  Art.  183).  (12) 

r 

159.  Mewton'B  Proof. — On  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  preceding  results  we  shaU  give  the  method  by  which 
the  equable  description  of  areas  was  originally  established  by 
Newton. 

Let  the  whole  time  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  in- 
tervals. Then,  supposing 
no  force  to  act  on  the  body 
during  the  iSrst  interval, 
it  would  describe  a  right 
line  ABy  uniformly,  in 
that  interval.  Likewise 
during  the  next  interval, 
if  no  force  act  on  it,  it 
would  describe  the  right  ^ 
line  Bcy  in  the  direction  of, 
and  equal  to,  AB.  But  when  the  body  arrives  at  By  suppoee 
a  force  directed  to  /8  to  act  on  it,  with  a  single  sudden  and 
great  impubeySO  as  to  cause  the  body  to  deviate  from  the  right 
line  Bcy  and  to  proceed  along  the  line  BO.  To  find  the 
position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval,  we 
draw  from  c  the  line  cO  parallel  to  B8  (the  direction  of  the 
force),  and  meeting  BOm  0;  then  the  body  will  be  found  al 
0  at  the  end  of  tins  interval.    Join  SO  and  8c ;  then» 
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SB  and  Cc  are  parallel,  the  triangle  SBC  is  equal  to  8Bc^  and 
therefore  equal  to  the  triangle  8AB.  In  like  manner  B^E^  &o. 
the  positions  at  the  end  of  the  next  intervals,  can  be  deter- 
mined. Also  it  is  obvious  that  the  right  Hues  AB^  BC^  CD,  &c.y 
all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  triangles  8CDy  8DEy  &c., 
will  be  each  equal  to  8AB. 

Therefore  equal  areas  round  8  are  described  in  equal 
intervals  of  time ;  and,  componendOj  the  sum  of  the  areas 
described  are  proportional  to  the  time  of  their  desoription. 

If  now  we  suppose  the  number  of  intervals  of  time  in- 
creased, and  their  length-  diminished  indefinitely,  the  path 
described  becomes  a  curved  line;  the  centripetal  force  by 
which  the  body  is  perpetually  deflected  from  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  Mnil  act  continuously ;  and  the  areas  described 
round  8,  being  always  proportional  to  the  time  of  their  de- 
scription, will  be  so  in  this  case  also. 

The  other  results  of  the  preceding  Article  follow  likewise 
(Newton,  lib.  I.,  Sec.  ii.,  Piop.  i.,  Principia). 

160.  ITeliiclty  al;  any  Distance. — In  equations  (1) 
if  we  multiply  the  first  by  2dxy  and  the  second  by  2dyf 
and  add,  we  get 

2-5^  efo  +  2-j^  rfy  =-22^ ^-^  =  -  2Fdr. 

wr  at  r 

IntegTating,  we  get 

or  t^  =  -  2jl\ir  +  const.  (13) 

By  aid  of  this  equation,  when  the  law  of  force  is  given, 
the  velocity  at  any  point  in  the  orbit  can  be  determined. 

Thus,  let  the  acceleration  F  be  any  function  of  the  dis- 
tance represented  by  /i0'(r),  then 

tj^  a  -  2/i/0'(r)  dr  +  const.  -  -  2/Lt0(r)  +  const. 
AfT^uii)  let  Fbe  the  velocity  at  the  distance  22,  and  we 

*^  F*  =  -  2/ti0{fi)  +  const. ; 

therefore         r*.F»=    2;i{*(i2)  -  *(r)}.  (14) 
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For  instanoe,  for  the  law  of  nature,  we  have 


^_P  =  2M(i-i).  (15) 


Henoe  we  see  that  the  velooity  at  any  distanoe  from  the 
oentre  of  f  oroe  is  independent  of  the  path  described,  and  is 
the  same  as  if  the  body  had  been  projected,  with  the  initiiil 
velocity,  directly  towards  the  oenfare  of  force  (compare  Art. 
131). 

Again,  if /=  ^,  we  have 

If  F  =  0,  when  JB  =  oo ,  i.e.  if  the  velocity  at  any  point  in 
the  path  is  that  which  the  body  would  acquire  in  moving  from 
rest  from  an  infinitely  great  distance  towards  the  centre  of 
force,  we  have 

e^^J^l  (17) 

For  instance,  if  the  force  vary  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  we  have  in  this  case 

r»  =  ?^.  (18) 

r 

Again,  if  the  force  be  repulsive^  and  vary  directly  as  the 
n'*  power  of  the  distance,  we  have  JP=  -  ^r*,  and  (14)  be- 
comes 

t^  -  F*  =  -^  (r"*^  -i2»*M.  (19) 

n+V  ' 

If  F  «  0  when  jB  ■»  0,  i.e.  if  the  velocity  at  any  point  be  the 
same  as  that  acquired  in  moving  from  the  centre  qf/orce^ 

V=-^»-'.  (20) 

W  +  1 
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p  dr 

161.  Iaw  of  Inverse  Square. — If  F^^^  equations  (1) 
l)eoome 

^  =  "5»    ^"""M^-  (21) 

Also  from  (8),  we  have,         -1=1; 
hence,  equations  (21)  become 

hr  h 


Integrating,  we  get, 


i  =  -  ^sind  +  a 
n 

y=    ^cosfl  +  P 

n 


(22) 


in  which  a  and  /3  are  constants,  whose  values  can  he  found  by 
the  aid  of  the  initial  circumstances  of  the  motion. 

Again,  substituting  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equa- 
tion xy  -  pi  -  hywe  get 

^r  +/3a?-ay-A  =  0.  (23) 

fVom  this  it  follows  that  the  orbit  is  a  conic  section  having 
the  centre  of  force  at  its  focus. 

[Further  discussion  of  this  law  of  force  is  postponed  to 
^jrt.  166,  in  which  will  be  given  another  demonstration  that 
the  orbit  is  a  focal  conic. 

162.  To  prove  the  Relation  F^^^-y-. 

p^  dr 

Equation  (13)  gives,  by  differentiation. 
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This  result  admits  of  a  useful  transf onnation ;  tor,  if  7 
denote  the  semichord  of  curvature  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  force,  we  have 

7  -  p  ^  •      {Diff.  Cak.,  Art.  235.) 
dp 

Hence  the  previous  equation  becomes 

F^^'  (26) 

This  result  can  also  be  readily  deduced  from  the  conside- 

ration  that  the  centrifugal  acceleration,  — ,  at  any  point  in  the 

p 
orbit,  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  component  of  the  cen- 
tral acceleration  taken  in  the  normal  direction  (Arts.  25, 90). 


EXAICPLBB. 

1.  Prove  that  the  yelooltj  at  any  point  m  a  central  orbit  is  the  same  as  that 
acquired  in  moying  from  Test  along  one-fourth  the  chord  of  currature  at  the 
point,  under  tiie  action  of  a  constant  force,  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  tiie 
central  force  at  the  point. 

2.  A  particle  describes  a  circle  freely  under  the  action  of  a  force  whose 
direction  is  constant;  detennine  the  law  of  force. 

Taking  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  origin  of  rectangular  axes,  the  axis  of  jr 
being  panUlel  to  the  constant  direction  of  the  force,  we  have 


d»               dx  ,     dy     . 

hence, 

dy            X 
5<  """y' 

hence, 

8.  Apply  equation  (24)  to  find  the  law  of  force  directed  to  a  focuA  in  an 
ellipse. 

In  this  case  we  haye 
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\  dp      a    \       .  _      ah* 

•■•   P^'Tl^'    hence,  i'-^. 

4.  Find  the  law  of  force  in  the  omre 

!*•  =  tf"»  COS  mw. 
Here  we  haye  {Dif,  Gale,,  Art.  190)  r^*^  s  iP>^p. 

Hence,  F^^ — ^ 

6.  Frore  that  the  force  under  whose  action  a  body  P  reTolyes  in  any  orbit, 
about  a  centre  of  force  i9,  is  to  the  force  under  whose  action  the  same  body  F 
can  rey(dye  in  the  same  orbit,  in  the  same  time,  round  another  centre  of  force  F, 
as  SF.  BF*  :  8(P,  where  8G  is  the  straight  line  drawn  from  S  parallel  to  FF, 
meeting  in  6^  the  tangent  at  P  to  the  orbit  iVtn^/na,  Sect,  u.,  Prop,  yii.,  Cor.  3. 

163.  To  pro¥e  the  Equation  -rj=:  +  u^  tt-;« 

dfl*  h*u* 

In  the  equation 
if  we  regard  r  as  a  function  of  0,  we  have 

dr  du  dO 

'W        d6 

Moreover,  from  (12),  we  have 

rf(t^ 


n,,duf       d*u\ 


dB 
Substitatmg  in  the  preceding,  we  get 

5g5;  +  »-An?-  (26) 

This  important  result  can  also  be  proved  as  follows : — 
JSiilMtitatmg  -  2^ for  P,  in  equation  (11),  Art.  28,  we  get 
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dey 
.dtp 

but  r(gJ=A»«',  by  (8); 

,  dr     dr  dO     ,  ^dr         .  du 


d^r        ,  d  fdu\        .  dOa'u        ,.  . 

df—''dt[de)-^dt—^'' 


consequently  F^  ^*^^\7m  **"  **  )• 

The  disonsBion  of  central  orbits  comprises  two  distinct 
classes  of  questions.  In  the  one  it  is  required  to  find  the 
equation  of  the  orbit  when  the  law  of  force  is  known ;  in  the 
omer  the  orbit  described  is  given,  and  the  law  of  force, 
directed  to  a  fixed  point,  is  required. 

In  the  latter  case,  if  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  fixed 

centre  of  force,  the  equation  of  the  orbit  can,  in  general,  be 

dht 
expressed  in  terms  of  u  and  0,  from  which  the  value  of  --=^ 

can  be  determined.    If  this  be  substituted  in  the  equation 


F^kw(^^.u), 


the  resulting  value  of  F  determines  the  required  law  of 
force. 

164.  Application  to  Ellipse. — For  example,  to  find 
the  law  of  force  which  will  cause  a  particle  to  describe  an 
ellipse  round  a  centre  of  force  situated  in  one  of  its  foci. 

Here  the  equation  of  the  orbit  is 

■ 

1  +  c  cos  8 

« — I — ' 

where  L  is  the  semi  latus-rectum. 


Henoe 


therefore 
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cPu     2. 


and  oonsequentlj 


A*  «•  A*        1 

Aoooxdinglj  the  f oroe  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distanoe  from  the  oentre  of  foroe. 


EXAICPLES. 

Find  the  law  of  force,  directed  to  the  origin^  in  the  following  curves : — 
1.    r  =  fll^.  2.    «  =  iKJ»« +  **-«*.  3.    r^iuf^-^be"^. 


Ans.    Land  2.^.        3.  i^- ^  (1±1^  ?f^) 


165.  Case  wbere  tlie  Iiaw  or  Foree  Is  glveii. — 

When  the  law  of  foroe  is  given,  the  determination  of  the 
orbit  depends  on  the  solution  of  a  differential  equation ;  for, 
if  F==fit{u)f  equation  (26)  beoomes 

This  equation  admits  of  being  completely  integrated  for  a  few 
laws  of  force  only.  We  shall  commence  with  the  most  im- 
portant case,  namely,  the  law  of  nature,  for  which  the  attrac- 
tion varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distanoe. 

166.  I<aw  of  Inverse  Square. — ^Let  2^  »  ^  » fiu\  then 
the  equation  beoomes 
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The  integral  of  thisy  by  Art.  109,  is 

t<  =  ^  +  -4oo8(fl-a).  (29) 

Thifi  is  the  eqiiation  of  a  fooal  oonic  (see  Art.  161). 

The  orbit  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  aooording 
to  the  values  of  the^ constants  A  and  a.  These  constants  are, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  determined  from  the  initial  droomstanoes 
of  the  motion. 

We  commence  with  the  case  in  which  the  orbit  is  an 
ellipse. 

The  equation  of  an  ellipse  referred  to  a  focus  as  origin, 
and  to  any  line  drawn  through  it  as  prime  vector,  may  be 
written 

1      l+«cos(fl-a) 

r  aCl-e")     • 

Comparing  with  (29)  we  get 

u  1  a 


h*     a  (1  -  ^)      V' 

or  A'  =  M  -  =  iiL.  (30) 

Hence,  in  different  orbits  round  the  same  centre  of  force,  h 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  latus  rectum. 

Again,  let  T  denote  the  periodic  time^  i.e.  the  time  in 
which  the  body  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  the  orbit ; 
then  since  h  represents  douUe  the  area  described  in  the 
unit  of  time,  we  have 

double  area  of  ellipse  _  2ira4 


Hence,  from  (30), 


4ir'a 


S/>S 


^  = 


T 


3 


(31) 
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If  a  second  partiole  be  supposed  to  desoribe  an  ellipse 
rotrnd  the  oentre  of  foroe,  and  if  the  absolute  force  fi  be  the 
same  in  both  oases,  we  have 


^  M 


T 


'3 


1/2    9 


where  a\  T'  are  the  semi-axis  and  the  periodic  time  in  its  orbit. 
Henoe,  eliminating  fc,  we  get 


(fJ-0'  "" 


That  is,  the  squares  ofthepenodk  times  are  to  one  another  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  cubes  of  the  semi-axes  major. 

167.  The  preceding  results  have  been  deduced  for  the 
motion  of  a  material  particle,  but  they  also  hold  good, 
approximately,  for  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a 
body  of  finite  dimensions,  each  of  whose  elements  is  attracted 
towards  a  fixed  centre,  provided  the  dimensions  of  the  body 
are  small  in  comparison  with  its  distance  firom  the  centre 
of  force.    For  in  this  case  the  attractions  on  the  several 
elementary  particles  of  the  body  may  be,  approximately,  re- 
garded as  a  system  of  equal  and  parallel  accelerations ;  and, 
consequently,  the  motion  of  the  body  will  (Art.  34)  be  the 
same  as  if  it  were  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  inertia.    Also, 
as  already  shown  in  Art.  126,  if  a  sphere  consist  of  homo- 
geneous spherical  strata,  its  entire  attraction  is  the  same  as  if 
its  entire  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  centre.    Accordingly, 
if  one  such  sphere  be  attracted  by  another  supposed  at  rest, 
its  oentre  will  describe  an  ellipse,  having  the  centre  of  the 
attracted  sphere  for  a  focus. 

168.  Kepler's  Iiaws. — By  comparing  the  results  of  a 
large  series  of  observations  of  the  planets,  chiefly  of  Mars, 
made  by  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  arrived  at  the  following  laws 
concerning  the  planetary  orbits : — 

(1)  That  the  right  Ime  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  any  planet 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 
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(2)  That  the  orbits  are  ellipses,  having  the  Sun  in  a  focus. 

(3)  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  for  any  two 
planets  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  distances  from  the  Sun. 

Prom  the  first  of  these  laws  Newton  deduced  (Art.  157) 
that  each  of  the  planets  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  action  of  a 
central  force  directed  to  the  Sun. 

From  the  second  he  proved  that  the  attractive  force  for 
each  planet,  in  its  different  positions,  varies  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  Sun  (Art.  164). 

From  the  third  law  he  deduced  that  the  absolute  force 
(jtx)  is  the  same  for  all  the  planets  (Art.  166) ;  and  hence  that 
it  is  one  and  the  same  force,  directed  to  the  Sun,  by  which 
all  the  planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits.  These  laws  are 
only  approximate  when  we  take  account  of  the  mutual  actions 
of  tiie  planets  on  each  other  and  on  the  Sun. 

For  Newton's  demonstrations  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  Principtaj  Lib.  I.,  Sect,  iii..  Prop.  xi. 

From  the  foregoing  we  infer  that  the  results  arrived  at 
for  the  motion  of  a  particle,  for  the  law  of  inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  are  applicable,  approximately,  to  the  planetary 
motions.  It  has  also  been  verified  by  observation  that  a  satel- 
lite belonging  to  any  planet  revolves  round  it  according  to 
the  same  laws  that  the  planets  revolve  roimd  the  Sun. 

169.  Iiaw  of  Cfravltatloii. — We  have  in  the  last  Ar- 
ticle given  a  brief  outline  of  the  process  by  which  Newton 
established  the  great  fundamental  law  of  attraction  of  matter, 
which  we  refer  to  as  the  law  of  nature,  and  which  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — Everp  particle  of  matter  in  the  solar  system^ 
consisting  of  the  Sun^  the  planets^  comets^  Sfc.^  exercises  oh  every 
other  particle  an  attractive  force^  tchich  varies  directly  as  the 
product  of  the  masses  o/theparticlesy  and  inversely  as  the  sgntare 
of  their  mutual  distance. 

We  a43sume  that  this  is  a  general  property  of  matter^  and 
applies  to  all  matter  wherever  existing  in  the  universe.  Tfaia 
assumption  has  been  verified  by  observations  on  the  motion  of 
the  double  stars. 
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170.  Expremlon  Tor  Telocity  at  any  Point  In  a 
Focal  Orbit. — We  commenoe  with  an  elliptic  orbit. 
In  this  case  we  have 

^  =  ^  =  Afi:!.  by  (30). 
p^     ap^      "^  ^     ' 

where       p  =  SN, 

the  centre  of  force  being  8, 

Again,  let  H  be  the  second 
focus  of  the  orbit,  iSiV,  HN'  per- 
pendiculars on  tlie  tanfi;ent  at  P,  the  position  of  the  particle. 

Suppose  HN'  =  J?,   SF  =  r';  then,   from  well-known 
elementary  properties  of  the  ellipse,  we  have 

p      r 

flj?       ap      a  r      a\     r    J 

therefore  «,»  =  ?^  _  ^.  (33) 

r      a  ^    ' 

In  the  parabola  a  becomes  infinite,  and  we  have 

r 

a  result  which  can  be  readily  established  independently. 

In  the  case  of  a  hyperbolic  path  we  have  r  »  2a  +  r,  and 
the  f oimnla  becomes 

.>'  =  ?^  +  ^.  (36) 

r      a  ^     ' 

EZenoe  we  infer  that  if  a  body  be  projected  with  a  velocity  F", 
%t  a  distance  R  from  the  centre  of  force,  the  orbit  described 
(frill  be   an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  according  as 

F'is<  =  or>-^. 

This  result  may  be  exhibited  in  another  form  by  aid  of 
qoation  (18),  as  follows : — 

The  velocity  at  any  point  in  an  ellipse  is  less,  in  a  para- 

N 
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bola  equal  to,  and  in  a  hyperbola  greater  than,  the  velodty 
which  the  body  would  acquire  in  moving  to  the  point  from 
an  infinitely  great  distance,  under  the  action  of  the  central 
force. 

171.  Constmetlon  ot  Orbit. — The  preceding  equation 
shows  how  to  construct  the  orbit 
when  we  are  given  the  absolute 
force,  the  initial  velocity,  position, 
and  direction  of  motion.  For, 
suppose  P  the  initial  position,  FT 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  S  the 
centre  of  force ;  let  V=  velocity  of 
projection,  SP  =  R ;  then — 

(1)  if  y^  <  -JT  ^^'^  o^^it  is  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axis  a 
is  given  by  the  equation 

1      2      F' 

^iB    S3     — ^     ^—  ■    • 

a     It       fx 

Again,  draw  PJI,  making  the  angle  TPR  -  ^  SPT, 
then  the  second  focus  ff  lies  on  this  line,  and  its  position  H 
is  found  by  taking  PH  =  2a  -  It,  Consequently,  as  the  two 
foci  and  the  axis  major  are  known,  the  ellipse  is  completely 
determined. 

(2)  When  -«•  "^  ^*  the  orbit  is  a  parabola,  which  can  be 

easily  determined  by  drawing  8N  perpendicular  to  the  direo- 
tion  of  motion  at  P,  inflecting 
6T=  SPy  and  dropping  HA  per- 
pendicular to  ST. 

The  pai-abola  described  with  8 
for  focus,  and  A  for  vertex,  will 
be  the  required  orbit. 

(3)  When  F*  >  -~  the  orbit  is  t a 

a  hyperbola,  whose  semi-axis  a  is  given  by  the  equation 

a       u       R' 
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The  seoond  foous,  J7,  can  be  easily  construoted,  as  in  the 
first  case,  but  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  direction  of 
motion  from  the  centre  of  force  8. 

Again,  as  the  value  of  the  semi-axis  a  is  independent  of 
the  direction  of  projection,  we  infer  that  if  a  number  of 
bodies  be  projected  from  a  point  with  the  same  velocity,  in 
different  directions,  and  be  attracted  by  a  common  centre  of 
force,  the  mean  distances,  and  consequently  the  periodic 
times,  will  be  the  same  for  all  the  oroits. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  orbit  will  be  a  circle,  pro- 
vided the  angle  SPTib  right,  and  F*  =  -^  (compare  Art.  91). 

The  formulae  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article  are  of 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  focal  orbits.  We  add  a  few 
elementary  applications. 

Examples. 

1.  Calculate,  approximately,  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet  if  its  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun  is  double  that  of  the  Earth.  Ant.  1083  days. 

2.  If  a  body  be  projected  with  a  given  Telocity  about  a  centre  of  force 
which  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  distance,  find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of 
the  orbit  described. 

Here,  since  the  locus  of  the  empty  focus  is  a  circle,  the  locus  of  the  centre 
is  also  a  circle. 

3.  In  the  same  case,  show  that  the  lengiJi  of  the  axis-minor  varies  directly 
as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the  direction  of  pro- 
jection. 

Since  r  and  r'  are  each  constant,  ji7  is  to  p'  in  a  constant  ratio  ;  consquently 
6  varies  as  p. 

4.  Show  that  there  are  two  directions  in  which  a  body  may  be  projected 
from  a  given  point  A,  with  a  given  yelocity  F,  so  as  to  pass  through  another 
given  point  B, 

Since  the  axis-major  2a  is  given,  the  position  of  the  second  focus  is  deter- 
mined by  the  intersection  of  two  circles,  with  A  and  B  for  centres.   Hence  there 
two  solutions — one  for  each  point  of  intersection  of  the  circles. 


9.  prove  that  the  time  of  describing  an  arc  of  a  parabolic  orbit,  bounded  by 
B,  focal  chord  of  length  e,  varies  as  e^. 

172.  Elfect  of  a  Sodden  Change  In  Absolute 
IPoree. — A  body  is  revolying  in  a  fooal  orbit ;  if  when  it 
ini^ee  at  any  position  the  absolute  force  fi  be  suddenly 
kltered,  to  determine  the  subsequent  path. 

N2 
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Let  R  and  F"  represent  the  distance  and  velooitj  at  the 
instant  in  question,  and  let  ^'  be  the  new  value  of  the 
absolute  foroe,  and  c{  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  new  orbit ; 
then,  as  the  velooity  reoeives  no  sudden  or  instantaneous 
change,  we  have,  by  (33), 

The  value  of  a\  and  consequently  the  position  of  the  new 
orbit,  can  be  immediately  determined  from  this  equation. 

For  example,  suppose  the  original  orbit  a  parabola,  and 
the  central  force  suddenly  doubled  in  intensity. 

Here  fi' »  2/a,  and  our  equation  becomes 

hence  cf  -  R\  and,  consequently,  the  new  orbit  is  an  ellipse 
having  the  extremity  of  its  axis  major  at  the  point. 

If  the  change  in  /lc  be  very  small,  and  represented  by  Aju, 
and  the  corresponding  change  in  a  by  Aa,  it  is  plain  that  we 
have 

Hence,  if  the  central  force  (or  the  attracting  mass)  be  in- 
creased slightly,  the  axis  major  will  be  diminished ;  also,  if 
the  force  be  diminished  the  axis  major  is  increased. 

The  corresponding  change  in  the  periodic  time  is  readily 
found;  for,  by  (31),  we  have 

21og  r+  log/u  =  21og2ir  +  31oga; 

2A7     3Aa     £ka 

hence  -^fr-  =  — ; 

1  a         pi 

therefore  |^  =  -^^J-l).  (38) 

Again,  if  the  centre  of  force  be  supposed  suddenly  trana* 
ferr^  to  a  new  position,  the  subsequent  path  can  be  readily 
constructed,  as  in  Art.  171. 
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Examples. 

1.  A  number  of  bodies  are  projected  from  a  point  with  the  same  velocity,  but 
in  different  directions;  proye  that  the  centres  of  their  orbits  are  situated  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere. 

2.  A  body  is  describing  a  circle  under  a  central  force  in  its  centre ;  if  the 
force  be  suddenly  reduced  to  one -half,  find  the  subsequent  path  of  the  body. 

Afu.  a  parabola. 

3.  In  the  same  case,  if  the  central  force  be  suddenly  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
m:\,  find  the  eccentricity  of  the  subsequent  path.  m  —  1 

m 

4.  Two  equal  perfectly  elastic  particles  describe  the  same  ellipse  in  the  same 
period,  in  opposite  directions,  one  about  each  focus ;  prove  that  the  major  axis 
of  the  orbit  is  a  harmonic  mean  between  those  of  the  orbits  they  will  oescribe 
after  impact. 

This  result  follows  immediately,  since  the  vU  viva  is  the  same  after  collision 
as  before  (tee  Ait,  81), 

5.  Proye  that  there  are  two  initial  directions  for  the  projection  of  a  particle 
with  a  giyen  velocity,  so  that  the  axis  major  of  its  orbit  may  coincide  in  direc- 
tion with  a  given  line. 

6.  If,  when  the  Earth  is  at  an  end  of  the  minor  axis  of  its  elliptic  orbit,  a 

meteor  were  to  fall  into  the  San,  whose  mass  is  the  m<^  part  of  that  of  the  Sun ; 

find  the  resulting  change  in  the  Earth's  mean  distance,  and  also  in  the  length  of 

the  year.  ^  a  2T 

Ant.  Aass ,     A<  « . 

m  m 

173.  Applleatloii  of  Hethoil  of  Uodograpli. — The 

method  of  the  hodrograph  (Art. 

26)  furnishes  a  simple  mode  of 

detennining  the  law  of  force 

in  a  focal  ellipse.     For,  since 

the   velocity   at  any  point  P 

varies  inversely  as  Uie  perpen- 
dicular SLy  it  varies  directly  ii^l 
as  the  perpendicular  JTiVdrawn 
from  the  second  focus ;  since  8L  x  J3W  =  6*. 

Consequently  the  hodograph  is  similar  to  the  locus  of  N^ 
v^hen  turned  through  a  right  angle.  But  the  semicircle  de- 
scribed on  the  axis  major  as  diameter  passes  through  iV,  con- 
sequently the  hodograph  is  a  circle. 

Again,  to  find  the  law  of  force,  let  Pi  denote  the  position 
of  the  movahle  at  the  end  of  an  indefinitely  small  time  A^ 
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and  Ni  the  oorrespondiug  position  of  N;  then  (Art.  26) 

— 7^  ifl  proportional  to  the  central  attractive  force. 
At 

Join  the  centre  CtoiVand  to  Ni ;  then,  by  an  elementary 

property  of  the  ellipse,  CN  is  parsJlel  to  SP,  and  CNi  to 

8F,. 

Let    SP^r,    LCSP^e,    SL^p,    HN^p'\ 
then  L  NCNx  =  L  P8P,  -  AO. 

Also  (by 8),        -^-a-  =  -. 

Hence  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

Aipain,  since  <?  =  -  «  it  !>'•  we  have 

°  p      0* 

hNN,     A^   1^ 
b*  At    "  J»  V 

Consequently,  if  ^  represent  the  absolute  force,  i.  e.  the 
force  at  unit  of  distance,  we  get 

h*a 

^^'^^ 
as  in  (30). 

Again,  since  the  velocity  at  P  is  proportional  and  per* 
pendicular  to  EN]  and  C2V,  CH  are  constants,  it  follows 
that  the  velocity  at  P  can  be  resolved  into  two  constant  «fo- 
cities — one  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector ^  the  other  to  the  axi^ 
major.  f^ 

Also,  since  the  velocity  at  P  is  represented  by  -jz  STN,  the 

component  velocity  perpendicular  to  8P  is  represented  by 
rj,  and  that  perpendicular  to  the  axis  major  by  -^  :  i.e.  by 

^  and  J  By  or  by   ly  and    /y- «,  respectively. 

That  the  hodograph  is  a  circle  in  this  case  appears  also  at 
once  from  (22).      For  if  x\  y'  be  the  coordinates  of  th» 
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point  in  the  hodograph  which  oorrespondB  to  the  point  xy  in 
the  orhity  we  have 

henoe,  substituting  in  (22) ,  and  eliminating  0^  we  get  for  the 
equation  of  the  hodograph 

(/-«)»+(y'-^)»  =  j|, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  circle. 

We  may  here  observe  that  in  any  case  of  the  motion  of  a 
particle,  if  we  can  find  an  equation  connecting  the  velocities 
if  iff  z  of  the  motion,  with  constants,  that  equation  may  be 
regarded  as  that  of  the  hodograph,  in  which  i,  y,  i  are  the 
current  coordinates.     (See  Art.  26.) 

Example. 
A  particle  xnoving  in  an  ellipse  under  the  action  of  a  force  directed  to  a  focus 

lias  a  small  velocity  n  ^  impressed  on  it  in  the  direction  of  the  focus ;  find  the 

A 

corresponding  changes  in  the  eccentricity,  and  in  the  position  of  the  apse. 

174.  I«aiiibert*8  Tbeorem. — In  Art.  140,  InL  Cale.y  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  area 
of  the  elliptic  sector  P8Q  is 
represented  by 


iflA{#-0'-(sin0-sin0')K     ^ g 

where  ^  and  ip'  are  given  by  the  equations 

Bini0  =  if J,   sinj#'=if j; 

in  which  8P  =  r„  8Q  =  r„  and  PQ  =  c. 

Accordingly,  if  t  represent  the  time  of  describing  the  arc 
/^C  we  have 

2  area  PSQ     /a»\»  ,     ,.  .     ^,       ,^^, 
A ^  =  (^-j  (♦-*'- (sin0-sm*O)-     (39) 

This  shows  that  the  time  of  moving  from  any  point  P  to 
point  Q  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
g^le  SPQ  and  of  the  axis  major  of  the  orbit. 


t^ 
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Again,  if  we  regard  a  as  beooming  infinitely  great  in  (39), 
we  get  for  t^  the  time  of  moving  from  P  to  Q  in  a  parabolic 
orbit, 

t  =  — -=  { (ri  +  r,  +  c)*  -  (r,  +  r,  -  c)  * ) .  (40) 

For  in  this  case  we  may  substitute  -  f-^ j    for 

0-sm^,  and^l- j  for^-sin^. 

EZAHFLES. 

1.  A  comet,  describing  a  parabolic  orbit,  being  supposed  to  cross  the  patb  of 
tbe  Earth  ;  determine  the  points  of  ingress  and  egress  for  which  the  time  the 
comet  continues  within  the  Earth's  orbit  is  a  maximum. 

uint.  The  extremities  of  the  axis  major. 

2.  Find  an  expression  for  the  time  in  the  preceding  question. 

Am,  — ,  where  £  represents  the  length  of  the  year. 

3.  Two  planets,  describing  elliptic  orbits  in  a  common  period  round  the  Sun, 
being  supposed  to  pass  in  every  revolution  through  two  common  points :  prove 
that  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  their  passage  through  the  points  are 
equal. 

175.  Mollification  wben  Hataal  AtAractlon  Is 
taken  account  of. — The  preceding  investigations  are  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  centre  of  force  is  fixed ;  accord* 
ingly  they  can  be  applied  to  the  planetary  motions  only  on 
that  hypothesis.  However,  from  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  action  and  reaction,  each  of  the  planets  exerts  on  the  Sun 
an  equal  and  opposite  attractive  force  to  that  which  the  Sun 
exerts  on  it.  We  proceed  to  consider  how  far  our  results 
must  be  modified  when  this  is  taken  into  account. 

We  have  seen,  in  Art.  13,  that  the  relative  motion  of  two 
bodies  is  unaltered  if  equal  and  parallel  velocities  be  g^ven  to 
both.  We  accordingly  suppose  an  acceleration  applied  at 
each  instant  to  the  Sun,  equal  and  opposite  to  that  whicli  the 
planet  exerts  on  it ;  and  an  equal  and  parallel  acceleration 
applied  to  the  planet.  This  assumption  will  not  alter  thm 
relative  positions,  while  it  reduces  the  position  of  the  Sun  to 
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one  of  relative  rest.     Consequently  the  relative  motion  of  the 

planet  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  San  were  a 

fixed  centre  of  force,  and  the  planet  at  each  instant  were 

acted  on  by  the  sum  of  the  accelerations  that  the  Sun  exerts 

on  ity  and  that  it  exerts  on  the  Sun ;  since  these  accelerations 

take  place  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same  right  line. 

Again,  let  S  and  P  denote  the  masses  of  the  Sun  and 

planet  respectively :  then  their  attractions  (being  proportional 

8  P 

to  their  masses)  may  be  represented  by  /—  and/—,  where  r 

represents  their  mutual  distance. 

Accordingly  the  total  acceleration  on  the  planet  towards 
the  Sun,  oonsidered  as  a  fixed  centre,  is  represented  by 

AS  +  P) 

Consequently  in  our  preceding  investigations  we  must 
regard  the  absolute  force,  /u,  as  proportional  to  iS  +  P  instead 
of  8\  and  we  may,  by  proper  assumption  of  units,  take 

M=/(S  +  P)- 

176.  Modification  in  Kepler's  Third  liaw.— From 
what  has  been  just  established  it  follows  that  Kepler's  third 
law  is  only  approximate.  To  determine  a  more  exact  result 
we  must  substitute /(iS  +  P)  instead  of  /ti,  in  (31),  for  one 
planet,  and/(S  +  P')  in  the  corresponding  formula  for  the 
other  planet,  when  we  have,  by  division, 

flf  +  p    faVfry 


S  +  P' 


&)'(?)• 


Afl  observation  shows  that  Kepler's  third  law  is  very 

rly  exact  for  all  the  planets,  we  conclude  that  the  mass  of 

tho  Sun  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  of  the 
pXajiets.  In  fact  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  which  is  the  largest  of 
EXI9  is  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  Sun. 
This  conclusion  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  folio w- 
method  of  comparing  the  mass  of  the  Sun  with  that  of  a 
jj^T^&t  where  the  planet  has  a  satellite  : — 
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177«  Comparison  of  Bfaases  of  San  and  Planet* — 

Let  2  denote  the  mass  of  the  satellite,  S  its  distance  from  the 
planet,  t  its  periodio  time ;  then,  since  the  satellite  reyolves 
round  the  planet  we  have,  as  in  last  Article, 


S  +  P     \aj  \t 
When  the  calculations  are  made,  it  is  found  that  in  aU 

cases!- j  ( -r-j  is  a  very  small  fraction:  and  hence  also-^. 

If  2  be  supposed  very  small  in  comparison  with  P,  as  P  i^ 
in  comparison  with  8,  we  can,  by  (42),  obtain  the  ratio  of  the 
planet's  mass  to  that  of  the  Sun,  approximately. 

Again,  for  two  planets,  P  and  P',  if  the  masses  of  the 
satellites  be  neglected,  we  have 

178.  Mass  of  San. — When  applied  to  the  Earth  and 
its  satellite  the  Moon,  the  preceding  formula  gives  a  means 
of  comparing  the  mass  of  the  Sun  with  that  of  the  Earth. 

Let  E  and  M  represent  the  masses  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon,  r  their  distance,  then  equation  (42)  becomes 

E^  M ^  fr\^ /TV 

S-^-E'^a)  \t)' 

r        1 
Now,  as  a  rough  approximation,  we  assume  -  =  jj^j' 

i.  e.  that  the  Sun's  distance  from  us  is  400  times  that  of  the 

T 

Moon.    Also  we  take  --  =  13-4,  or  that  the  year  is,  approxi- 
mately, 13'4  times  the  periodic  time  of  the  Moon. 

-,^.     .       8  +  E     64,000,000     o*:^  ^oa  •      4.  i 

This  gives  ;g:^=     ^^9.55     "=  ^56,420  approximately. 

Moreover,  as  determined  by  tidal  calculations,  M  ^  ^^ 

hence  we  get  |  ^  gg^  ^^g 

E 


J 
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This  result  represents  very  closely  the  ratio  of  the  Sun's 
and  Earth's  mass  as  determined  by  more  exact  investiga- 
tions. 

The  foregoing  calculation  shows  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
Sun  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Earth.  In  like  manner 
the  relative  masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  other  planets 
which  have  satellites  can  be  found,  approximately. 

Examples. 

Earth 
distance 
's  mean 

radios  is  1 1  times  the  mean  radius  of  the  Earth ;  the  mean  distance  of  the  Moon 

is  60  radii  of  the  Earth,  and  a  mean  lunation  is  28  days. 

2.  Proye  that  the  mean  density  of  Jupiter  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
water,  and  that  the  mean  value  of  ^  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  about  71,  taking 
the  mean  density  of  the  Earth  as  5*67. 

179.  Mean  Density  of  Sun. — The  ratio  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  Sun  to  that  of  the  Earth  can  be  determined,  as 
foUows : — 

From  (42)  we  have,  approximately, 


S 
E 


m 


Again,  let  p,  pt  denote  the  radii  of  the  Sun  and  Earth, 
and  a  the  ratio  of  their  mean  densities ;  then,  assuming  them 
aplierioal  bodies,  we  have 


-mm'' 
■m- 


(43) 


a  denotes  the  Sun's  mean  apparent  semi'dianietery  and  P 
tlie  liloon's  mean  horizontal  parallax. 
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T 
If  we  substitute  16'  for  a,  and  57'  for  P,  and  take  j  as 

before,  we  ffet  u  -  0*23,  Le.  the  Sun^s  mean  density  is  about 
one-fourth  tnat  of  the  Earth. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  result  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Sun's  distance;  and,  as  the  constants  in 
(43)  can  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy,  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  densities  of  the  Sun  and  Earth  can  be  determined  with 
great  precision. 

180.  Planetary  PertnrlHitloiu. — ^The  previous  deduc- 
tions respecting  the  planetary  motions  are  only  approximate 
for  another  and  a  more  important  reason,  namely,  that  in  them 
we  have  neglected  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  on  each 
other. 

However,  since  the  Sun's  mass  is  very  great  in  comparison 
with  that  of  all  of  the  planets,  their  attractions  on  any 
member  of  the  solar  system  may  be  regarded  as  small 
disturbing  forces^  and  the  planetary  orbits  as  approximately 
ellipses. 

The  usual  method  of  treatment,  accordingly,  is  to  regard 
each  planet  as  moving  in  an  ellipse,  in  whion  the  elements* 
are  subject  to  very  slow  changes,  arising  from  the  perturba-^ 
tiom  or  disturbing  effects  of  the  other  planets. 

In  this  manner  the  problem  has  been  discussed  by 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  and  other  great  writers  on  Physical 
Astronomy.  We  shall  not  enter  into  this  discussion,  as  it 
is  beyond  the  limits  contemplated  in  this  treatise.  There 
is,  however,  one  mode  of  considering  the  effects  of  a  disturb- 
ing force,  which  may  be  here  introduced.  This  consists  in  sup- 
posing the  disturbing  force  resolved  into  two  componentsf, 


*  The  elements  by  which  a  planet's  path  is  determined  are — (1)  its  mean  di^ 
tance  from  the  Sun ;  (2)  its  eccentricity;  (3)  the  longitude  of  its  perihelion ;  (4)  the 
inclination  of  its  plane  to  a  fixed  plane;  (6)  the  angle  which  the  uitersecUcm  t^ 
these  planes  makes  with  a  fixed  line  ;  (6)  its  epoch,  or  the  instant  of  the  pl«xiet'« 
being  in  perihelion. 

t  There  is  in  general  a  third  component,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
orbit.    It  is  not  proposed  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  component  here, 
method  of  treating  the  disturbing  forces  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  and 
manner  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  Outlinet  of  Astronomy ,  ch.  12  and  13 
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one  along  the  tangent,  the  other  along  the  normal  to  the 
orbit,  and  in  treating  their  effects  separately. 

181.  Tangential  Disturbing  Force. — Suppose  P  the 
position  of  a  planet,  moving  in  the  ellipse  ^P^,  in  whioh  8  and 
I[  are  the  foci ;  then,  since  a  tan- 
gential disturbing  force  alters  the  p ^ 

Telocity,  but  produces  no  effect  on   — /^^^'T^^T    ^^?\ 
the  direction  of  motion,  it  is  easy  ^r  X     /      ^v^^^  |  \ 
to  find  the  corresponding  changes  Af    *  g-- — — — -~^JS7^ 
in  the  elements  of  the  path.    For      ^v  \^ 

the  new  position,  n\  of  the  second         ^ -"d^^ 

focus  will  still  lie  on  the  line  PS. 

Again,  if  v  denote  the  velocity  at  P,  we  have,  as  before, 

r       a 

When  the  change  in  v*y  caused  by  the  tangential  disturb- 
ing force,  is  known,  the  correspondiDg  change  in  a  can  be 
found ;  and  hence  the  position  of  S\  and  consequently  that 
of  the  new  axis  major. 

Thus  if  Sv  be  the  smaU  change  in  t?,  due  to  the  disturbing 
force,  we  have 


2vSv« 


a»  ' 


.-.    Sa^  —  vSv;        .'.  JIff'«2&i«  —  rSe?.    (44) 

Tf  the  tangential  force  act  in  the  direction  of  the  motion, 
uid  consequently  increase  the  velocity,  a  will  also  be  in- 
oreased,  and  the  perihelion  A^  will  consequently  move 
O'v^Brda  P. 

Again,  the  eccentricity  e  will  be  increased  when  8H^  is 
greater  than  8S[,  i.e.  when  P  is  between  the  perihelion  A 
ncl   the   extremity  of  the  latus-rectum  drawn  through  ff. 

X82.  Mormal  Disturbing  Foree. — ^Next,  if  a  normal 
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disturbing  force  act  at  P,  inwardly,  it  does  not  alter  the  velo- 
city, but  it  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  motion,  through  a  small 
angle  S<p.  As  the  velocity  is 
unchanged,  the  length  of  the  ^^ 
semi-axis  major  a  is  unaltered,  i\ 
while  the  angle  SPT  is  altered 
by  the  quantity  80.  Therefore 
the  angle  HPH\  between  PH  and  the  corresponding  line 
PH'  in  the  new  orbit,  is  28^ ;  also  PH  =  PH\  In  this 
manner  the  position  of  H'  is  found  when  the  angle  8^  is 
known.  Again,  join  8H\  and  produce  it  at  both  ends,  then 
the  line  A'H'  will  represent  the  direction  of  the  axis  major 
of  the  new  orbit. 

Through  H  draw  Dlf  perpendicular  to  SH.  The  points 
D  and  1/  are  called  the  quadratures  of  the  orbit.  When  P 
lies  between  B  and  the  perihelion  Aj  the  line  AB^  called  the 
line  of  apsides  {see  next  Article),  moves  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  planet,  and  is  said  to  advance.  The  eccentricity  in- 
creases at  the  same  time.  If  the  planet  be  between  aphelion 
B  and  D,  the  eccentricity  continues  to  increase,  and  the  line 
of  apsides  recedes. 

Again,  in  moving  from  A  to  ZX,  the  disturbing  force  stiil 
acting  inwardSy  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  line  of  apsides 
advances^  and  the  eccentricity  diminishes.  Hence,  in  the 
motion  irom  quadrature  to  quadrature,  through  perihelion, 
the  apse  continually  advances,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  dis- 
turbing force  acting  inwards ;  the  eccentricity  increases  during 
the  first  half  of  the  motion,  and  diminishes  during  the  seoond. 

The  contrary  effects  have  place  for  a  normal  distarbiDg 
force  acting  outwards. 

In  like  manner  in  the  motion  from  quadrature  to  quad- 
rature through  aphelion^  the  apse  recedes ;  the  eccentricity 
increases  during  the  first  half  and  diminishes  durin^^  tbe 
seoond. 

183.  Apsides. — A  position  for  which  the  moving-  body 
is  at  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  distance  from  the  oentre  ol 
force  is  called  an  apse.  The  corresponding  distance  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  called  an  apsidal  distance^  and  the  line  join- 
ing the  centre  of  force  to  an  apse  is  called  an  apsidal  line. 


i 
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Since  r,  and  consequently  u,  attains  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  value  at  an  apse,  we  have  at  such  a  point 

de   ^' 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  orbit  is  symmetrical  at  both  sides 
of  an  apse,  provided  the  force  is  a  function  of  the  distance 
only.  For,  if  a  particle  be  supposed  projected  from  a  point 
J[  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  OA  drawn  to  the 
centre  of  force,  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  same  velocity  of  pro- 
jection we  must  have  exactly  similar  paths,  whether  it  be 
projected  in  any  given  direction  or  in  that  exactly  opposite. 
Moreover,  if  the  velocity  were  reversed  at  any  point,  the  body 
would  proceed  to  describe  the  same  orbit,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the 
central  orbit  must  be  symmetrical  at  both  sides  of  an  apse, 
since  at  that  point  the  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  central 
radius  vector. 

184.  An  Orbit  can  baTe  bat  Two  Apsidal  Dis- 
tances.— ^For,  suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two  apsides,  and  the 
body  to  move  from  AtoB;  then  after  passing  B  it  will,  by 
the  preceding  Article,  describe  a  curve  similar  to  BA  ;  and 
BO  on.  Hence  the  apsides  are  constantly  repeated,  and  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  apsidal  distances  is  the  same 
for  aU  positions  of  the  orbit.  This  angle  is  called  the  apsidal 
angle  oi  the  orbit.  It  is  plain  that  a  central  orbit  cannot  be 
a  closed  curve  unless  the  apsidal  angle  is  commensurable  with 
a  Ti^ht  angle. 

185.  Eqaatlon   for   Determination  of  Apsides. — 
Ijet  F  ^  /*0(w),  then  we  have,  by  (13), 


e,'  =  2^j*Mrf«+0, 


vrliere  the  value  of  C  is  determined  by  the  initial  conditions ; 


;)")  .^i^^.o.       (45) 
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Hence,  as  -^  ==  0  at  an  apse,  the  equation  for  determining 
the  apsidal  distances  is 

h'u'^2A'!^du  +  a  (46) 

H  we  suppose  F=  fiu^y  equation  (45)  beoomes 

and  the  equation  for  the  apsides 

AV  =  -^ti»-*  +  C.  (48) 

n  -  1  ^     ' 

The  form  of  the  latter  equation  shows  that  it  oannot  haTe 
more  than  two  positive  roots,  which  therefore  correspond  to 
the  two  apsidal  distances. 

For  example,  let  the  force  consist  of  two  parts,  one  vary- 
ing as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  other  as  the 
inverse  cube,  or 

F  -  Mw'  +  mV,  (49) 


then  A'  w*  =  2/itt  +  /«V  +  C. 

Accordingly  the  apsidal  distances  are  in  this  case  deter- 
mined by  a  quadratic  equation.  If  /i  =  0,  there  is  bat  one 
apsidal  distance. 

186.  Case  of  ¥eloclty  due  to  an  Infinite  Dlstanee. 

— The  integration  of  equation  (47)  in  a  finite  form  is  in 
general  impossible ;  there  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  the 
equation  of  the  orbit  can  be  readily  determined,  viz.,  when 
the  velocity  at  any  point  is  that  acquired  in  moving  from  an 
infinite  distance  under  the  action  of  the  central  force. 


For  we  have,  in  this  case,  by  (17),  r'  =  — ^  «""* ; 


2^ 


therefore  «» .  (gj=  ^_^,  „-.  (50) 
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Henoe        jH  "  <*  ^/au^'^  -  1,  writing  a  instead  of        ^ 


du 


therefore  0 


L- 


v/att~-'  -  1 


To  integrate  this,  let  au^^  =  ~,  then  —  = — ; 

«'  f*         n  -  3  » 

^    [         du                   2    f      <fe 
and  we  get      — . s      / 

2 

» o  oo8-*«  -f  const. ; 

fl  —  o 

2  #1  —  3 

/.    0  +  0  = o  oos"^2,  or  »  =  cos  -^  (0  +  j3), 

where  /3  is  an  arbitrary  constant : 

henoe  ^'^  =  ^  J^  oos  ^  («  + /3).  (51) 

If  a  denote  the  apsidal  distance,  and  0  be  measured  from 
the  apsidal  line,  the  preceding  may  be  written 

•J      -^       n-  3  ^ 

r»  »a»  COS— 5—  0.  (52) 

This  is  the  polar  equation  of  the  orbit. 

For  example,  when  n  =  2,  we  get  the  parabola 

r4co8i0  =  0*. 

Again,  when  n  =  5,  it  becomes 

r  =  a  COS0; 

\,  cirde  having  its  centre  on  the  circumference. 

o 


1 
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For  n  B  7  we  get  the  lemniscate 

r»  «  «»  COS  20, 
and  BO  on. 

Equation  (52)  fails  when  n  =  3 ;  in  this  case,  however, 
(50)  becomes  ' 


which  gives  kd  =  log  u  +  const.,  where  k  =   /—  -  1, 

or  f*  =  /3«*«. 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  logarithmic  spiral. 

187.  Approzlmatelj  Circular  Orbits. — If  the  orbit 
described  round  a  centre  of  force  be  nearly  a  circle,  its  equa- 
tion can  be  found  approximately,  as  follows : — 

Assume  F-  fiu^Jlu),  then  equation  (26)  becomes 

d^u  a 

rfflf  ^ « =  ?-^(«)- 

If  the  orbit  were  an  exact  circle  we  should  have 

u=  a,  and  ^  -  0 ; 
therefore  a  must  satisfy  the  equation 

«  -  ^,/W.  (53) 

When  the  orbit  is  approximately  circular  we  may  assume 
tt  =  a  +  a,  where  a  is  always  very  small. 

Hence  rfg»  "^  ^  "^  ^  '  1^   ^'"'  "^  *^' 

or  rf^  ^  "^  "^  *  "  J  {/(«)  +  «/(«)). 
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B J  (53)  this  beoomes,  neglectmg  £*  and  higher  powers  of  Zy 


g  +  «(l-g/'(«))  =  0; 


or,  substitutdng  -r-r  for  ^, 

If    *  «■  1  -  —r—Tf  this  becomes 

/(o) 

g  +  *«  =  0.  (64) 

When  *  is  positive,  the  integral  of  this,  by  Art.  109,  is 

s  »  c  cos  [O^s/k  +  a), 
or  w  =  a  +  c  cos  (6 ^/k  +  a),  (65) 

when  e  and  a  are  arbitrary  constants. 

The  greatest  value  of  w  is  a  +  c ;  consequently,  in  order 
that  the  orbit  should  be  approximately  circular,  it  is  necessary 
that  c  should  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  a. 

Again,  supposing  c  positive,  the  greatest  value  of  u  has 

place  when  0  \/k  +  a  «  0,  and  the  least  when  0  -v/*  +  a  -  ir ; 
consequently  the  apsidal  angle  is 

It  IT 

or 


^*    li-am' 

of  (a) 
If  k  be  negative,  i.e,  if  -j—r^  >  1,  the  integral  of  (54)  is 

of  the  form 

z  =  Ae^"*^  +  £«-*^*, 

Mid  therefore  z  would  either  increase  or  diminish  indefinitely 

02 
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with  6 ;  and  aocordingly  the  orbit  oannot  be  approximately 
circular  in  that  case. 

The  value  of  k  depends  on  the  law  of  force :  for  example,  if 
the  force  vary  inversely  as  the  n^*  power  of  the  distance,  then 

/(tt)-M«-^,    and    ^^„-2. 

Accordingly,  in  this  case,  A:  =  3  -  n. 

Hence  a  nearly  circular  orhity  having  the  centre  of  force  t« 
the  centre  f  is  impossible  for  laws  of  force  which  vary  inversely  as 
a  higher  power  than  the  cube  of  the  distance. 

When  n  is  less  than  3,  the  angle  between  the  apsides  is 


v/3-n 

For  instance,  if  n  <=  2,  the  angle  is  rr ;  this  agrees  with 
what  has  been  already  proved,  as  the  orbit  is  a  f  o<^  conic  in 
this  case. 

Again,  if  n  «  -  1,  the  angle  is  ^tt,  as  it  ought  to  be,  since 
the  oroit  is  a  central  ellipse. 

188.  movable  Orbits. — If  a  central  orbit  be  made  to 
move  in  its  own  plane  with  an  angular  velocity  propor- 
tional at  each  instant  to  that  of  the  radius  vector  in  the  orbit, 
we  can  easily  show — (1)  that  the  new  orbit  is  also  a  central 
orbit ;  (2)  that  the  difference  between  the  forces  in  the  two 
orbits  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  force.  (Newton,  Principia^  lib.  i.,  sect.  9.) 

In  a  central  orbit  we  have,  in  general, 

;'-=A,  and^-r^-j«P. 

If  now  we  make  0  »  kff,  where  k  is  constant,  the  former 
equation  gives 

This  shows  that  the  point  describes  equal  areas  in  equal 
times  round  the  origin ;  accordingly  the  new  path  desoxibed 
by  the  point  is  also  a  central  orbit. 
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Again,  the  second  equation  may  be  written 

«  P  +  —^  «  P' (suppose) ; 

A'  -  A'' 
hence  P  -  P  =  — — —  :  this  shows  that  the  difference  be- 

.  .1 

tween  the  forces  in  the  fixed  and  movable  orbits  varies  as  -r. 

Henccy  from  an j  central  orbit  we  can  get  another,  called 
by  Newton  a  revolving  orbit ;  and  the  equation  of  the  revolv- 
ing orbit,  in  polar  coordinates,  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
original  by  substituting  kd  for  0 ;  where  the  constant  k  is 
determined  from  the  initial  conditions. 

For  example,  when  P«  -—,  we  get  a  focal  conic,  whose 

r 

equation  is  of  the  form 

A 

1  +  tf  COS  (0  -  a)  ' 

benoe,  if  P*  -j  ■♦•  3,  the  equation  of  the  orbit  is  of  the  form 


r  =s 


1  +  «cos  (*©-«) 


The  apsidal  angle  in  the  new  orbit  is  equal  to  that  in  the 
orig'inal  orbit  divided  by  k^  as  is  readily  seen.  Newton  applied 
tliis  method  to  the  investigation  of  the  apsidal  angle  in  the 
lunar  orbit.  His  discussion  is  beyond  the  limits  proposed  in 
the  present  treatise.  Moreover,  the  progression  of  the  Moon's 
apee,  thus  determined  by  Newton,  is  but  half  its  true  amount. 

Examples. 

1 .  Find  the  law  of  force  in  a  circle  when  the  centre  of  force  is  situated  on 

.is  circumference.  .         1 

An$.    — . 

2.  Investigate  the  motion  of  a  hodj  which  is  acted  on  hy  seyeral  centres  of 
oTce  varying  directly  as  the  distance ;  and  show  how  to  construct  the  position 
{f  tlie  centre  of  the  orhit. 
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3.  In  the  same  case,  find  the  condition  that  the  orbit  should  be  a  parabola. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  law  of  force  in  a  focal  conic  is  that  of  the  inrezBe 
square  of  the  distance,  show  that  the  converse  theorem  can  be  immediately 
established,  yiz.,  that  a  particle  attracted  by  a  centre  of  force,  varying  accord- 
ing  to  that  law,  will  describe  a  conic,  having  the  centre  of  force  in  one  of  its 
foci. 

6.  A  semi-ellipse  is  freely  described  by  a  particle  under  the  action  of  a 
force  parallel  to  its  axis  of  figure ;  determine  the  requisite  law  of  force,  with 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  on  reaching  or  leaving  either  extremity  of  the  semi- 
ellipse. 

6.  Prove  that  the  law  of  force  in  an  equiangular  spiral  is  that  of  the  invene 
cube  of  the  distance ;  and  explain  why  we  cannot  assert,  conversely,  that  a  body 
acted  on  by  such  a  force  will  describe  an  equiangular  spiral. 

7.  If  the  velocity  at  each  point  in  a  central  orbit  be  equal  to  that  in  the 
equidistant  circle,  prove  that  the  orbit  is  an  equiangular  spiral  for  an  attractive 
force. 

By  Art.  91  the  velocity  in  the  equidistant  circle  =  VFr,   Again,  by  Art.  162, 

the  velocity  in  the  orbit  =  V^ ;  therefore  r  =  7  =  ii  — .     Hence  —  =  ~  ; 

dp  r       p 

therefore  r  =  kp,  and  consequently  the  orbit  is  an  equiangular  spiraL 

If  the  force  be  repulsive,  the  orbit  is  an  equilateral  h}[perbola. 

8.  In  general,  if  the  velocity  at  each  point  in  a  central  orbit  be  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  that  in  an  equidistant  circle  ;  find  the  law  of  force  and  the  equation  of 
the  orbit. 

Let  the  constant  ratio  be  represented  by  1  :  N/n;  then,  as  in  preceding 
example,  we  have 

dr 
rssnp—-;  hence  p  =  kr», 
dp 

From  this  it  is  easily  seen,  as  in  Art.  162,  that  (he  equation  of  the  orbit  b 
of  the  form 

r«-i  =  «»«-i  cos  (»  -  1)  e. 

The  law  of  force  is  readily  found ;  for,  in  general, 

«       1  1  1 

jT  oc  ■——  OC  -T-  oc 


p^y    p**"     ***** 

9.  In  the  same  case,  show  that  the  velocity  at  each  point  in  the  orbit  ib  thai 

due  to  motion  from  an  infinite  distance,  subject  to  the  central  force. 

Fr        u, 
Here  «'  =  —  =  — ^ ;  hence,  by  (17)  Art.  160,  the  velocity  is  th&t  doe  to 
fi       fir** 

an  infinite  distance. 

10.  When  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  at  any  point,  as  w^ell  a«  the 
centre  and  intensity  of  the  force,  are  given,  show  how  to  find  the  radius  of  eer- 
vature  of  the  orbit  at  the  point. 

11.  A  body  is  acted  on  by  two  attractive  centres  of  force,  of  e^ual  mtgfisnty ; 
and  also  by  a  repulsive  force  from  another  centre,  of  double  the  intensity ;  tlw 
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forcM  yarying  directly  as  the  distance.  Prove  that  the  orbit  is  a  parabola,  and 
ihov  how  to  construct  its  focus  and  directrix  when  the  initial  velocity  and  di- 
rection of  motion  are  given. 

12.  If  a  repulsive  force  vary  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  prove 
that  the  orbit  is  a  branch  of  a  hyperbola,  having  the  centre  of  force  in  the  focus 
external  to  the  orbit. 

13.  A  particle  is  acted  on  by  a  central  repulsive  force,  which  varies  as  the 
n*^  power  of  the  distance.  If  the  velocity  at  any  point  be  that  due  to  motion 
from  the  centre  of  force ;  find  the  equation  of  the  path. 

Here,  by  (20),  Art.  160,  we  have 

«3  ss       ^     r»**-  or  —  = — r»**  • 


or 


«**+  (t-1  = — 1?>  where  A^g  -,,       ,, ; 
\de/      tp^^*  A*(n+1)' 


therefore  u*  du 


VAf*  -  ««♦» 


=  ^; 


—            n  +  3 
henoeweget  M^sacos $. 

^  2 

14.  If  the  velocity  at  each  point  in  a  central  orbit  varies  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  force,  prove  that  the  orbit  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 
and  find  the  law  of  force. 

15.  Show  that  the  velocity  at  any  pcunt  in  a  focal  parabola  is  to  that  in  the 
equidistant  drde  as  '\/2  :  1. 

16.  If  the  law  of  force  be  that  of  the  inverse  cube  of  distance,  investigate 
the  different  varieties  of  orbit  described. 

Let  F=  fjofi,  then  equation  (23)  becomes 

Accordingly,  the  equation  of  the  orbit  depends  on  the  sign  of  1  -  t,  >  ^^^ 
therefore  on  the  initial  circumstances  of  the  motion.  ^ 

Suppose  the  particle  projected  initially  at  the  distance  J2,  with  the  velo- 
city V,  and  in  a  direction  which  makes  the  angle  »  with  S ;  then 

h  =  VH  sin  «. 
Again,  if  r'  be  the  velocity  in  the  equidistant  circle,  we  have.  Art.  89, 
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Henee  1  -  t:  is  positiye,  lero,  or  negatiye,  according  as  F  sm  w  is  greater, 


A' 
equal  to,  or  less  than  F^  the  velocity  in  an  equidistant  circle. 

(1)  Let  Fsin  «  >  V\    In  this  case  1  —  -  -  is  positiyft— equal  Je^,  suppose— end 
the  equation  may  be  written  ^ 

The  integral  of  this  is  of  the  form 

fi  s  ^  COS  (ArO  +  a). 

A  is  plainly  the  maximum  value  of  u ;  and  therefore  corresponds  to  an  apeidal 
distance.  Let  a  be  this  distance,  and,  if  0  be  measured  from  the  apsidal  line, 
the  equation  of  the  orbit  is 

roosA;9  =  a.  (1) 

(2)  Let  Fsin w  =  r\  then  1  -^  »  0,  and  we  have 

this  gives  u  =  A{9-\-  a)\  and  the  equation  of  the  orbit  is  reducible  to 

rB  s  constant,  (2) 

which  represents  the  hyperbolic  spiral. 

(3)  Let  F  sin  «  <  F'.    If  we  multiply  the  equation 

de^^        A« 
by  2dUj  and  integrate,  we  get 

where  e  is  constant. 

Hence  r*  =  fitt'  +  K^e, 

Substituting  the  initial  values,  this  gives 


therefore 


\dej  A«  A«  ^  ' 


The  apse  is  determined  by  making  -3^  =  0 ;  consequently,  since  n  ^  ^» 

d$  A* 

orbit  has  or  has  not  an  apse  according  as  F  is  less  or  greater  than  F'. 

Hence,  if  the  initial  velocity  be  lets  than  that  in  an  epttdiitoHi  drHe^ 

orbit  is  apsidal. 
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Suppose  a  to  be  the  corresponding  apsidal  distance,  then 


and,  making  t^  —  1  =  ^>  equation  (3)  becomes 


idu\  3     Je^ 


therefora  -r;  =  -  Va*«»  -  1 ;   or    ,  =  kd$. 

The  integral  of  this  is  

k$-\-a  =  log  («!#  +  Va^M*  -  1). 

But  if  9  be  measured  from  the  apse,  we  have  0  =  0  when  oti  =  1.    Conse- 
quently a  =  0,  and  we  hare 

au  +  Va»i««  -  1  =  ^. 

Hence  a«  =  J  (^  +  e'*^. 

Here  m  increases  with  $ ;  and  consequently  the  body,  after  leaying  the  apse, 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of  force. 

Secondly,  if  the  initial  Telocity  be  equal  to  that  in  the  equidistant  circle,. 
(3)  becomes 

du^  du 

del*  d$ 

this  gives  u  =  a$^, 

the  equiangular  spiral  (Ex.  7). 

Tliirdly,  if  The  greater  than  T',  let 


and  equation  (3)  becomes 


=  *»iB«, 


(du\^  du         , 


nis,  when  integrated  as  aboye,  gives 

nd  tlie  curre  is  represented  by  the  equation 

lie  walixe  of  A  can  be  readily  determined  from  the  initial  conditions. 

1 7.  Xn  elliptic  motion  about  a  centre  of  force  in  a  focus,  prove  that  J  vdsy 
ken  through  any  arc,  is  proportional  to  the  area  subtended  by  the  arc  at  the 
tpty  :f ocus. 
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18.  Prove  that  the  expression  for  the  centtal  attractioii  for  any  lav  of  foroe 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

If  we  change  the  sign  in  the  ezpreedon  for  the  acceleration  along  the  radius 
vector  in  Art.  28,  we  get 

h 

This  aBSumes  the  proposed  form  on  substituting  for  $  its  value  -r . 

19.  What  would  be  the  motion  of  a  projectile  if  tiie  foroe  of  gravity  Taxied 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  height  above  a  horizontal  plane  ? 

Here  the  path  evidently  lies  in  a  vertical  plane. 

If  the  line  of  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  horizontal  plane  be  taken 
as  the  axis  of  Xf  and  a  vertical  line  as  the  axis  of  y,  the  equations  of  motion 
may  be  written 

therefon.  J  =.,    (|^)'=^,  +  ^, 

where  e  and  e'  are  constants  which  depend  on  the  initial  circumstaneea  of  the 
motion.    Consequently 

\dx)  "  c»      y«      ' 
ydy  dx 


or 


Hence  we  get  Vm  +  e'y*  =  «'  -  +  conat. 

c 

Consequently  the  path  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  according  aa  «'  ii  negatnre 
or  positive.    The  path  is  a  parabola  if  ^'  =  0. 

20.  Prove  by  Newtonian  methods  that,  if  two  bodies  attract  one  anoth^ 
according  to  any  law,  they  describe  similar  figures  about  their  centre  of  ii 
and  about  one  another. 

Neglecting  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  inclination  and  the 
tricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  show  that,  if  we  take  the  Sun's  distance  as  390  timea 
that  of  the  Moon,  the  Earth's  mass  as  79  times  that  of  the  Moon,  and  the  liUBsr 
synodic  period  as  30  mean  solar  days  ;  then  the  solar  day  is,  to  a  near  api»Qai> 
mation,  shorter  at  full  Moon  that  at  new  Moon  by  one  468,000th  part  of  a  wtsmm 
solar  day.  Comb,  THp.y  1882. 

21.  A  material  particle,  moving  freely  in  a  plane,  being  suppoeed  to  des»iba 
a  conic  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  emanating  from  any  point  in 
plane ;  show  that  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  point, 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  its  distance  from  the  polar  of  the  point  with 
the  curve. 
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22.  In  free  motion  in  a  plane  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  yarying 
according  to  any  law,  state  and  prove  the  effect  on  the  trajectory  (and  on  the 
motion  in  it)  of  an  additional  force  emanating  from  the  same  centre,  and  varying 
inversely  as  the  cuhe  of  the  distance. 

23.  An  ellipse  of  eccentricity  e  and  a  parabola  have  a  common  focus  and 
latus  rectum ;  and  equal  particles  describe  them  under  the  action  of  forces,  to 
the  common  focus,  of  the  same  absolute  intensity.  If  the  particles  moving  in 
the  same  direction  meet  at  one  extremity  of  the  common  latus  rectum  and  coa- 
lesce, prove  that  their  subsequent  path  will  be  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  4  (1  ±  tf)« 
according  as  both  foci  of  the  ellipse  do  or  do  not  lie  within  the  parabola ;  and 
find  its  major  axis.  What  will  the  path  be,  i£  the  particles  be  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions  when  they  meet  ?  Camb,  Trip.,  1879. 

24.  A  body  is  revolving  in  an  ellipse,  whose  eccentricity  is  >  ),  under  the 
action  of  a  force  tending  to  the  focus  8\  and  when  it  is  at  a  distance  SP  from  S 
equal  to  the  latus  rectum,  a  blow  is  given  to  it  perpendicular  to  SP,  such  that 
its  new  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis.  Show  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  orbit  are  unaltered,  but  that  the  major  axis  is  turned  through  an  angle 
8FH,  where  JS"  is  the  empty  focus.  Id.,  1882. 

26.  Find  the  laws  of  attraction  for  which  the  trajectories  described  round  a 
oeatre  of  force  are  closed  orbits.  (Bertrand,  CompUt  rendus,  1873.) 


H  V( 


^  ^     =  F(u)  +  const.,  equation  (23)  gives 


.W|)'.-«.,.„ 


where  0  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  therefore 

du 


«  =  ± 


r au 


Again,  let  a,  $  represent  the  values  of  u  which  correspond  to  the  apsidal 
dsBtaacea,  then  a  and  $  are  roots  of  the  equation 

—  J^(i*)+  <f-«»=0. 

Accordingly  we  must  have 

l-P(o)  +  <J-a*=0,     ll?(i3)  +  <7-iB»  =  0; 

and  if  00  be  the  apsidal  angle,  we  get,  abstraction  being  made  of  the  sign, 

fi  du 


U 


ing  iN0f  =  w,  then,  for  a  closed  orbit,  m  must  be  a  commensurable  number 
,  184). 
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If  —  and  €  be  eliminated  by  aid  of  the  two  preceding  equatioDB,  we  obtain 

-= --  =  -  ;  (e) 

'^  F(fi)-F(a)     "  F{$)--Fia)'' 

an  equation  which  should  hold  for  all  values  of  a  and  $, 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  function  F^  we  suppose  a  and  0  yery  neaily 
equal,  in  which  case  the  orbit  is  approximately  circolar. 

Hence,  from  Art.  187»  we  get 


m  =  VA«    /1-^^^rr^.  or  ^^^^L  1  -  m». 


r(a) 


dV     F"iaS  da 

Let  r{a)  =  r,  then  ^  =  ~rT  =  (^  -  ♦»')  — J  ^^^^ 

jr'(«)=:r=(7o»-«', 

where  C^is  an  arbitrary  constant.  {d) 

C  , 

Prom  this  we  get  F(a)  = o*-*"  +  const. 

We  may  assume  the  latter  constant  to  be  zero,  since  it  disappears  wlien  we 
substitute  in  equation  (e). 

Again,  since     2^  ^  »  F^u),  we  have  ^(«)  =  Ci  «»-«■, 

where  C\  is  arbitrary. 

We  next  proceed  to  determine  m  from  the  condition  that  (e)  most  be 
fied  for  all  vidues  of  a  and  iS. 

(1)  Let  m'  <  2,  and  make  a  =  0,  and  iS  =  1 ;  then 
Substituting  in  (e),  we  obtain 


Jo  V«»-"*  -  «•     *• 
Again,  if  »*>*'  s  «, 


nn  IT  IT 

The  condition  gives  —  =  — -  ;  therefore  m  =  1.     Accordingly,  the  tet« 

Wl        HI* 

vanes  as  ti %  or  as  -r* 
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(2)  Let  «»> 2 ;  then,  if  a  =  0,  we  have  F{a)  =  Fm  =  -  oo ;  and  if  i9  =  I 

Q 

wt  have  F{fi)  =  JF'(l)  = .    Substitute  in  (c),  and  it  becomes 


1, 


^       ^  ir  ir       r 

= -;    or  -  =  -;     .-.  iw  =  2, 


lo  V 1  —  M*      m  2      m 

in  which  case  the  force  yaries  directly  as  the  distance. 

Hence,  as  M.  Bertrand  observes,  *'  paimi  les  lois  d'attraction  qui  supposent 
Paction  nulle  k  une  distance  infinie,  cella  de  la  nature  est  la  seule  pour  lai^uelle 
on  mobile  lanc^  arhitrairetnetitj  aveo  une  vitesse  inferieure  k  une  certaine  limite, 
et  attir6  tois  un  centre  fixe,  d^crive  necessairement  auteur  de  ce  centre  une 
oourbe  ferm^.  Toutes  les  lois  d'attraction  permetUiit  des  orbites  ferm^es,  mais 
la  loi  de  la  nature  est  la  seule  qui  les  impose,'''' 

26.  Investigate  the  condition  of  stability  of  a  circular  orbit  described  about 
a  centre  of  attraction  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Prove  that  if  the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  dis- 
tance, a  particle  describing  a  circle  of  radius  a  itealj  will  be  found  ultimately 
describing  either  the  curve 

cosh  0+1  cosh  O  —  l 

r^a — r—- — -,  or  r  =  a — r— - — -• 
cosh  0-2'  cosh  0  +  2 
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CHAPTEE  Vni. 

CONSTRAINED   MOTION — MOTION    IN    A    RESISTING   MBDHIM. 

Section  I. — Constrained  Motion. 

189.  Motioii  on  a  Fixed  Curve. — When  a  partide  is 
constrained  to  move,  without  friction,  on  a  given  fixed  curve, 
the  problem  reduces  to  the  determination  of  the  velocity  at 
any  instant,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  reaction  of  the  curve. 
The  motion  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  as  free  by  the 
introduction  of  the  force  of  reaction  of  the  curve,  in  addition 
to  the  external  forces. 

Hence,  if  N  represents  the  normal  reaction,  the  general 
equations  of  motion  may  be  written,  when  referred  to  a  rect- 
angular system  of  axes, 

W^  =  X  +  Jv00Sa,   W— 5^  =  F+iVC0Sp,   W-i^  =  Z+iV  OOS7, 

(1) 

where  a,  /3, 7  are  the  angles  the  normal  reaction  makes  vriUi 
the  axes  of  coordinates ;  and  X^  F,  Z  are  the  components  of 
the  external  force,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates,  respeo- 
tively.  If  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by  dx^  the  second 
by  dt/f  and  the  third  by  c&,  we  get,  on  addition, 

^(^t&  +  g  dp  +  5^2)  =  Xdx  +  Ydp  +  Zdz,      (2) 

since  cos  adx  +  cosfidi/  +  cosydz  =  0,  as  the  direction  of  Nis 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve. 
This  gives  on  integration 

+  const.      (3) 
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Eenoe  the  velocity  is  given  by  the  same  equation  as  in 
the  case  of  unconstrained  motion  (Art.  131). 

For  a  conservative  system  of  forces  (Art.  125),  the  velo- 
city V  at  any  point  can  generally  be  found  from  this  equation. 
For,  let  Xdx  +  Tdy  +  Zdz  be  the  exact  differential  of  the 
function  ^  (^,  y,  z) ;  then  if  r'  be  the  velocity  at  the  point 
y,  /,  a',  we  have 

Hence  the  velocity  at  any  point  is  independent  of  the  path 
described;  and,  accordingly,  if  different  curves  be  drawn 
joining  any  two  points,  a  particle  starting  from  one  of  these 
points  with  a  given  velocity  would  arrive  at  the  other  point 
with  the  same  velocity  whatever  path  it  described ;  friction 
being  neglected. 

Iwo  of  the  preceding  equations  (1)  are  sufficient  for  a 

plane  curve ;  for  in  this  case  N  acts  in  the  plane  of  the 

curve,  and,  by  taking  the  axes  of  x  and  y  in  that  plane,  the 

third  equation  will  disappear. 

In  the  case  of  a  central  force,  represented  by  fc0^(O>  ^^ 

have,  as  in  Art.  131, 

Again,  as  in  Art.  116,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  pressure 
on  the  curve  in  any  case  is  the  resultant  of  the  centrifugal 
force  and  the  normal  component  of  the  external  forces. 

The  particle  will  leave  the  curve  at  the  point  for  which 
the  normal  reaction  becomes  zero. 


Examples. 

1 .  A  particle  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  circle  under  the  influence  of  a  re- 
pulsive force,  acting  from  a  point  on  the  circumference,  and  varying  as  the 
distance :  find  the  pressure  on  the  curve,  the  initial  position  being  at  the  centre 
of  f orce,  and  the  particle  starting  from  a  state  of  rest. 

^n9»     -^ ,  where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  force,  and  a  the  radius 
2tf  of  the  circle. 

2.  A  particle  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  logarithmic  spiral,  and  is  attracted 
U>  the  pole  of  the  spiral  by  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
iaDce.      If  the  particle  start  from  rest  at  the  distance  a  from  the  pole,  find  the 

of  deflcribiikg  any  portion  of  the  curre. 
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Let  M  denote  the  absolute  force ;  then,  by  (5),  we  have 

..^(1-!), 


■or 


Again,  if  r  =  m*  be  the  equation  of  the  spiral,  we  have 

ds     dr    ,- — -, 


therefore  -t"  =  a/  ,   ^,.  J 

Integrating,  as  in  Art.  140,  we  get  for  the  time  of  motion  from  the  distanoe 
4i  to  Uie  distance  r. 


Also  the  whole  time  of  motion  to  the  centre  is  -  ^/  — ^ • 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  problem  of  constrained  motion  in  a  loganthmic 
spiral,  under  the  action  of  any  central  force  directed  to  its  pole,  is  reducible  to 
free  rectilinear  motion  under  ihe  action  of  a  corresponding  central  force  in  tJte 
line  of  motion. 

3.  A  particle  under  the  action  of  gravity  moves  down  the  inner  aide  of  • 
smooth  ellipse  whose  axis  major  is  vertical.  Being  given  its  initial  velocity, 
find  where  it  will  leave  the  ellipse. 

Taking  the  centre  as  origin,  and  the  axis  major  as  axis  of  x,  the  value  <d  t 
at  the  required  point  is  given  by  the  equation 

<»* 

where  d  is  the  height  above  the  centre  of  the  level  line  to  which  the  velocity  at 
each  point  is  due. 

4.  In  the  same  question  find  the  least  velocity  at  the  lowest  point  of  tk 
ellipse  in  order  that  the  particle  should  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  curve* 

Am.   ^ga  (5  -  #*)• 

190.  Theorem   of  M.  Osslan   Bonnet. — ^If   masses 

w,  f»',  ni\  &o.,  respectively  subjeot  to  the  aotion  of  forces 
Fy  F^  W\  &o.y  and  starting  all  in  the  same  direction  from  ai 
point  A^  with  velocities  v^y  ro^  t7o'^  &c.,  describe  the  same  cnit^ 
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ACS;  then  the  same  path  will  also  be  described  by  the  mass 
M,  when  projected  from  the  same  point  in  the  same  direction^ 
and  subject  to  the  action  of  all  the  forces,  F^  F\  F'\  &c., 
proyided  the  initial  vis  viva  MV^  is  equal  to 

mv^  +  m'v^  +  w'V"  +  Ac, 

the  sum  of  the  vires  vivm  of  the  different  masses.     (Bonnet, 
lAouviUe^s  Journal^  1844.) 

For,  suppose  the  particle  M  constrained  to  move  in  the 
corve  ACB^  and  let  N  be  the  normal  reaction  at  any  point ; 
then,  if  the  components  of  Fy  parallel  to  a  rectangular  system 
of  axes,  be  respectively  represented  by  Xy  F,  Z,  those  of  jP", 
by  X\  T\  Z\  &c. ;  from  (1),  we  have 

M%  «  J  +  J'  +  J"  +  Ac.  +  -y  cosa, 
Jf^  ^Y^Y'^  Y"  +  &o.  +  JVoos^, 

Jf^  =  Z+  Z'  +  Z"  +  &o.  +  iVoosy, 

and,  as  in  (2),  we  have 

d{MV*)  =  2(irS-r  +  2rfy2r+  2efe2Z 

Sut  if  Vj  f^,  if\  Ac,  be  the  velocities  in  the  partial  movements 
of  m,  fn\  m'\  Ac,  at  the  same  point, 

dimv")  -  2{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zd%), 

Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

Hence    d{MV^) «  d {mv*  +  inV»  +  mW"*  +  Ac)  ; 

hcnrefore  MV*  »  2(fnf')  +  constant, 

ar  2£V^  =  Smt?*,  from  our  hypothesis. 

It  is  now  easy  to  prove  that  the  normal  pressure  N  is  zero 
fc  ea<^  point,  and  consequently  that  M  would  describe  the 
xr^B  ^CB  freely,  under  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
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For  the  force  N  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
the  centrifugal  force,  ,  and  the  several  normal  compo- 
nents of  the  forces,  Fj  2^,  F\  &o. 

Again,        =  —  + + +  &0. ;  (5) 

P         P         P  P 

AMI  ^mSp        av%    4%    ^ 

but  — , ,  &c.,  are  respectively  equal  and  opposite  to  the 

P       P 

normal  components  of  Jf^,  2^,  jP",  Ac,  because  iw,  m',  &a, 

describe  the  path  ACB  freely. 

Hence  there  is  equilibrium  between  the  centrifugal  foroe 

and  the  total  normal  component  of  -P,  jP,  -P",  &o.  ;  and 

P 
consequently  iV  =  0. 

In  general,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  M  do  not  satisfy  the 

equation  MVq  =  SmroS  the  normal  pressure  on  the  pathikCJ 

"Will  vary  directly  as  the  curvature.     For,  from  the  preceding 

analysis, 

N .  (6) 

P  P 

Also,  if  one  of  the  forces  (J^'  suppose)  be  changed  into 
its  opposite,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  preceding  theorem  still 
holds,  provided  we  change  the  sign  of  the  corresponding  tenn 
(mV*)  in  the  expression  SCmp*). 

EXAHPLES. 

1.  A  particle  confitrained  to  move  in  an  ellipse  is  acted  on  by  an  attndiv* 
force  directed  to  one  focus,  and  a  repulsiye  force  from  the  other,  whose  uitenB-j 
ties  yary  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance :  if  the  absolute  intensities  of  ^j 
forces  be  equal,  find  the  pressure  on  the  ellipse  at  any  point  during  the  molkn. 

2.  Hence  show  that  a  particle  placed  at  equal  distances  from  two  sudi 
of  force  wiU  describe  a  semi-ellipse,  under  their  joint  action. 

3.  A  particle  mOYCS  under  the  attraction  of  two  forces  directed  to  the 
points  A  and  B,  each  varying  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  a  third 
varying  directly  as  the  distance,  directed  to  C,  the  middle  point  of  AB ; 
that  the  particle  can  be  projected  from  any  point  so  as  to  describe  an  c     . 
having  A  and  B  as  its  foci.  Lagrange,  Mh,  Anal.,  t.  2»  f  S3. 

Ant.  The  initial  velocity  vo  is  given  by  the  equation 
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where  /u,  f/,  ft'*  denote  the  absolute  forces  for  the  centres  A,  B,  C,  respectively ; 
//*  the  inicial  distances  from  A  and  £ ;  and  a  the  semiaxis  major  of  the  ellipse. 
The  initial  direction  of  motion  must  bisect  the  external  angle  formed  by  the 
lines  joining  A  and  B  to  the  point  of  projection. 

4.  In  the  same  case,  if  the  particle  be  constrained  to  move  in  the  ellipse, 
find  the  reaction  B  at  any  point  during  the  motion. 

where  p  is  the  radiua  of  curvature  at  the  point. 

6.  If  a  material  particle,  moving  freely  under  the  action  of  gravity,  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  a  central  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
dutanoe ;  determine  the  circumstances  of  its  projection  from  a  given  point,  in 
order  that  it  may  describe  a  parabola  in  a  vertical  plane  having  its  focus  at  the 
centre  of  force. 

191.  Motioii  on  a  Fixed  Surface. — If  a  particle  be 
constrained  to  move  on  a  smootli  surface,  the  general  equa- 
tions of  motion  are  plainly,  as  in  (1), 

d^x  d^v  d^z 

w-— -^X+iVcosa,  m— ^«»  F  +  JVco8/3,  W;7-5-=  Z+-flroos7, 

where  a,  /3,  y  are  the  direction  angles  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface. 

Xt  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  also  the  velocitj  at  any 
point  is  determined  by  the  equation 

imf?  =  J  [Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz)  +  const.  (7) 

If  gpravity  be  the  sole  acting  force,  and  the  axis  of  z  be 
taken  in  the  vertical  direction,  our  equations  may  be  written 

—  =i\roosa,  -^  =  j!\roos/3,  -^^NooBy^g.      (8) 

When  the  surface  is.  one  of  revolution  round  a  vertical 
ads,  tlie  normal  at  each  point  intersects  that  axis ;  and  if  n 
lenote  its  length,  we  have 

X         rk    y 

008a=-,    COSp»-« 
n  n 

lence  the  two  former  equations  give 

(fy        d^x     ^ 

'd^'^-der^'^ 

P  2 


1 
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or,  on  integration, 

dy       dx 

where  (?  is  a  constant. 

This  equation  shows  that  the  point  of  projection  on  a 
horizontal  plane  describes  equal  areas  in  eqaal  times  round 
the  point  in  which  the  axis  of  revolution  meets  the  plane. 

192.  Motloii  on  a  Spherical  Surfaee. — ^We  shall 
apply  what  precedes  to  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  gravity  on  a  smooth  sphere.  This  contains  the 
general  question  of  the  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum,  and  is 
called  the  problem  of  the  spherical  pendulum.  Taking  the 
centre  as  orififin,  and  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  z 
downwards,  the  equation  of  the  sphere  is 

aj*  +  y"  +  2*  =  a', 

where  a  is  the  radius. 

Also  the  general  equations  of  motion  may  be  written 

a    ^         a  a 

adopting  Newton's  notation  (Art.  23). 

From  the  first  two  equations  we  get,  as  before, 

xjf  --yx^c.  (9) 

Also,  as  in  (7), 

where  Fo  represents  the  velocity  corresponding  to  z  =  o. 
Again,  differentiating  the  equation  of  the  sphere, 

fl?i  +  yy  +  22  «  0,    or   xx  +  yy^-zz. 

If  this  be  squared  and  added  to  (9),  when  also  aqnared* 
we  get 

(a^  +  y*)(i'  +  ^*)-c*  +  2»i*. 
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Hence       (a'-»»){Fo'+2y(«-a) -«»)  =c»+»'i% 

or  a*?  =  (a»-2*)(Fo*  +  2y(2-a))-c».  (10) 

The  sabsequent  inYestigaiion  is  simplified  by  supposing  Vo  to 
eorrespond  to  the  htceat  point  in  the  path  of  the  particle ;  for, 
sinoe  the  motion  at  that  point  is  horizontal,  we  have  s  =  0 
when  2  -  a,  and  conseqnentlj 

if  A  be  the  height  to  which  the  velocity  Vo  is  due. 
Substituting  this  value  for  (f  in  (10),  we  get 

a»«'  =  2y(a-«)  {«'  +  *(«  + a) -a'). 

Again,  the  expression  s'  +  A  (2  +  a)  -  a'  may  be  written 
(«-/3)(«  +  7),  where 


,     a'-/3*        ,        a^  +  a(i 
n  =s ^,  and  7  = ^. 

Aocordingly 

fl»«»  =  2^(a-s)(3-i3)(«  +  7); 


(11) 


therefore    ^^  •"  ^  3:  ■  -  y/^9{^  -  f)  («  -  i^)  («  +  7) •  (12) 

The  ne^tive  sign  must  be  taken  since  z  diminishes  with  t^ 
which  18  reckoned  from  the  instant  the  particle  is  in  its 
lowest  position. 

Also,  when  2  =  /3  we  have  2=0,  and  the  motion  is  again 
horizontal.  It  is  readily  seen  that  during  the  motion  2  must 
lie  between  the  limits  a  and  /3 ;  and  consequently  the  path 
of  the  particle  is  a  tortuous  curve  lying  between  two  horizon- 
tal lesser  circles  on  the  sphere ;  we  accordingly  may  assume 

z  =  a  cos*0  +  /3  sin'*^,  (13) 

d,  substituting  in  (12),  get 

d<i> 


2a  -T^  =  ^2g  (a  cos*0  +  /j  sin*^  +  7). 
at 
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Hence,  since  t^O  when  0  =  0,  we  have 


where  A'  = —  =  -r — rr-^ — =. 

a  +  7      a'  +  2aj3  +  a' 

Consequently  the  time  of  motion  depends  on  an  elliptic 
function,  and  is  reducible  to  that  of  the  description  of  a  oo^ 
responding  arc  in  a  vertical  circle  (Arts.  101,  114). 

Again,  if  Tdenote  iheperiodofa  vibration^  that  is,  the  time 
of  motion  from  a  lowest  to  a  consecutive  lowest  position,  we 
have 

~  d(t> 


JaA/l-A'Bin'^" 

if -a* 
It  may  be  observed  that  when  o  =  /3,  we  have  A  =  —5 — , 

and  the  question  reduces  to  that  of  the  conical  pendalom, 
already  considered  in  Art.  112. 

Next  let  \p  be  the  angle  that  the  vertical  plane,  passiiig 
through  the  centre  and  the  position  of  the  particle  at  any 
instant,  makes  with  the  plane  of  zx^  then  y  =  x  tan  )^;  and 
consequently 


AIM  e-^-igklj^  -  J)  -   fe(°'-»')(°'-P')  ■         (,e) 

and  the  angle  xjj  is  represented  by  an  elliptic  function  of  to 
third  species,  thus 

l(a'-a»)(a'-P')|' -dz  7, 

^'N         «  +  /3         J.(a'-«')v^(a-8){»-/3)(8+y)' 
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In  the  projection  of  the  path  on  the  horizontal  plane 
through  the  centre,  the  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the 
centre  correspond  to  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  s,  i.  e.  to 
M^^a  and  2  =  /3.  These  are  called  the  apsidal  distances,  and 
the  corresponding  angle,  the  apsidal  angle  of  the  path.  If  ^ 
be  the  apsidal  angle  its  value  is  represented  by  the  integral 


/(a»-o»)(a'-^')f- dz 

V  «+/i         J,(a'-8')y(«-s)(»-p{)(»  +  y)    ^     ' 

193.  Small  €l»elllatloii8. — If  the  pariicle  make  a  small 
oscillatory  motion  round  the  lowest  point,  we  may,  as  a  first 
approximation,  make  a  =  a,  /3  =  a  in  (14).    This  gives 

=  *fe  (19) 


A;  =  0,  and  t 


Next,  if  s  »  a  cos  0,  a  »  a  cos  009  13  »  a  cos  9u  the  equa- 
tion 

z  =  a  cos'^  +  /3  sin'0 

E'ves  fl*  =  00*  cos*^  +  01*  sin'^,  neglecting  powers  of  0,  0©,  0i 
lyond  the  second. 
Also  (16)  gives  in  this  case 

c  =  a*0o0ij^; 

.".  by  (16),  we  have 

d\f/      0001   jg  00  01 


I 


dt       e^  Sa     0o'cosV  +  0i'sin>Va' 

ConBequently,  by  (19), 

difj  0001 

fl?0      00*  cos*^  +  01*  sin'^* 

Sence,  by  integration, 

tan  ^  »  ^  tan  0, 
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or 

henoe  we  have 


Bin  ^      01  Bin  ^  ^ 

008  ^       00  008  ^ ' 

.     .     01  sin  ^ 


and  008  ^  =  — 5 — . 

u 

MoreoyePy  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation,  we  have 

i2;ea0oos^,    p  ^aOBiaxf/; 
aocordingly, 

•••      ^.  +  |i  =  «*•  (2«) 

This  shows  that  the  horizontal  projeotion  of  the  path  ia^ 
approximately,  an  ellipse,  whose  semiaxes  are  ado  and  aOi. 

The  next  approximation  is  given  in  the  foUowia^ 
examples. 

The  general  problem  of  the  spherical  pendulum  appears 
to  have  been  fii^t  fully  discussed  by  Lagrange :  see  Jfec 
Anal.y  t.  2,  sect.  8. 

Examples. 

1.  If  a  particle  peiform  small  oscillations  about  the  lowest  point  on  a 
inyestigate  its  motion  to  an  approximation  of  the  second  order. 

l.f  It  is  here  more  conyenient  to  transfer  the  origin  to  the  lowest  point, 
sphere,  and  to  take  the  positive  direction  of  s  upwards.    Accordingly, 
Btitttte    tssa-^f    w^a-a,    /S  =  a  -  /B*,    when  equation  (12)  becom 


a 


J-.Jw-.w-o(a-i^-ii-.)- 
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flence,  r$mo9ittf  the  aceenU^  we  get 

dz 


y^J-J(z^ 


V(--)(^-)(^-^^2.(2;-a-^))' 


where  fi  and  a  represent  the  distances  of  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  the 
path  from  the  plane  of  xp. 

Again,  if  a  and  /S  be  both  so  small  that  their  higher  powers  may  be  neglected, 
we  obtain 

dz 


■*M. 


J(,-.)0-.)(i-^) 


"N^J.v'F 


& if*      td* 

a)(fi-e)      8^^J«^/(»-o)(i8-«)' 


neglecting  the  subsequent  terms,  since  ^  is  a  yery  small  fraction. 
Hence,  if  s  =  a  oos'^  +  /S  sin*^,  we  get 

.^    /l^+— ^r(acos»^+^sin«^)<f^ 
\^         4VayJo 

Oonaeqnently,  if  The  the  whole  time  of  motion  from  one  lowest  position  to  a 
eonaecntiYe  one,  we  get 

Again,  to  find  the  apsidal  angle  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation. 
X^ransforming  the  origin  in  equation  (16)  to  the  lowest  position,  we  readily 
ol>tain 

^^^"^  )  /       z(2a-a-0)\ 
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Hence,  since  aa  before  we  may  take 

2a  -  a  -  i5  1 


(2a  -  a)  (2a  -  i3)      2a* 
we  get 


(2a  -  «)»  z  V(2  -  a)  (i8  -  «) 


=  alV2SiB  j 

•'•«V(«-o)(3-«) 

JaW(z-a)(/3-t)      8    a    JaV(«  -  «)  (3  -  «) ' 


neglecting  the  subsequent  terms  as  before. 
Substituting  a  cos'^  +  3  sin'^  for  c,  we  obtain 


.  /    /3  \       3Va3 

^  =  tan-i  (^^  tan  ^  j  +4-^^' 


Hence,  taking  ^  between  the  limits  0  and  — ,  the  apsidal  angle  is  giTen,  ap- 
proximately,  by  the  equation 

This  shows  that  in  the  approximate  elliptic  path  the  apse  continually  progresRS- 

Again,  if  i»,  ^  denote  the  small  apsidal  distances,  or  the  semidiameteiB  of  dte 
approximate  elliptic  path,  we  get 


-■\{'*m- 


Accordingly,  the  rate  of  progression  of  the  apse  yaries  approximately  as  ths 
area  of  the  projection  of  the  patn. 

2.  Prove  that  the  pressure  on  the  sphere  is  giyen  by  the  equatioa 

JSr=^  ^  [zz^  —^  (a«+  0^3  +  i3»  -  a«)  } . 
a    \  a-\-fi  ) 

3.  If  a  particle  be  projected  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  horuscmtal  grsit 
circle  of  a  smooth  hollow  sphere,  find  at  what  point  its  vertical  velocity  wiU  bt 
greatest. 

VA'  +  3a'  '-  h 
Am.    z  =  ,  h  being  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  proj«ctiob. 


J 
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4.  A  particle  is  projected  horizontally  along  the  interior  surface  of  a  fixed 
smooth  hemiBphere,  the  axis  of  which  is  vertical,  and  vertex  downwards.  Given 
the  point  of  projection,  determine  the  velocity  so  that  the  particle  may  ascend 
exactly  to  the  rim  of  the  hemisphere.  |2^ 

\  a 

5.  If  a  particle  move  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  paraholoid  of  revolution^ 
whose  axis  is  vertical,  prove  that  the  velocity  at  the  highest  point  in  the  path 
is  that  due  to  the  height  of  the  lowest  point  above  the  vertex  of  the  paraboloid ; 
and  similarly  for  the  velocity  at  the  lowest  point. 

6.  In  the  last  question  show  that  the  pressure  at  any  point  P  varies  as  the 
curvature  of  the  meridian  at  that  point;  and  that  the  resolved  vertical  pressure 
is  to  the  weight  of  the  particle  9aSLx  8M  :  8F^,  where  L  and  if  are  liie  highest 
and  lowest  points  of  the  path,  and  8  the  focus. 

SEcrrioK  II. — Rectilinear  Motion  in  a  Resisting  Medium, 

194.  If  a  mass  m  be  supposed  to  move  in  a  straight  line^ 
without  rotation,  in  a  resisting  medium,  the  resistanoe  is  a 
function  of  the  velocity  of  the  body.  If  the  resistance  be 
tepresented  by  ^  (t?),  the  equation  of  motion  becomes 

where  F  is  the  external  force  acting  along  the  right  line. 

It  is  usual  to  assume,  with  Sfewton,   that  0  (r)  =  piV^^ 
where  /u  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  density  of  the  me-^ 
dium  and  on  the  area  [8)  of  the  greatest  section  of  the  body 
taken  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
Sence  we  get 

If  we  suppose  F  constant,  and  make 

F-liV\  (1) 

we  get  mj^-tJ^iV'-f^Y  (2) 

If  the  initial  velocity  be  less  than  F,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Telocity  increases  so  long  as  it  is  less  iJian  V :  this  gives  V 
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V     (  A^'^      .     **- 


as  the  limit  to  which  the  velooity  approaches.     For  thisrea- 
son  V  is  called  the  terminal  velocity  of  the  bodj. 

Also,  since        1  1 


F'-<?*    2r\r+v    r-f>y 

the  preceding  equation  gives 

No  constant  is  added  since  we  suppose  t  reckoned  fit>m 
the  position  of  rest. 

Equation  (3)  shows  that,  while  v  increases  with  t^  yet 
when  t7  s  F  we  should  have  t  -  co  .  Accordingly  the  body 
requires  an  infinite  time  before  arriving  at  its  terminal  ve- 
locity. 

195.  Vertical  Motloii. — One  of  the  most  important  oases 
is  that  of  a  body  falling  vertically  in  a  resisting  medium. 
In  this  case  F  »  mg,  and  equation  (3)  becomes 


,      F,     fV+i>\  ... 


V+v      ^ 
This  gives  •= — =e^. 

V-v 


It  It 

Hence  v  =  V^~^  =  Ttanh  -^  •  (5) 

doc 
Again,  since  «^  =  -ttj 

dt 

we  get  x^—\o^[—^—y 

when  X  is  measured  from  the  position  of  rest. 
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This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

F'  ,   Qt     ^ 

a?  =  y  logoosh-p  (6) 

Again  we  may  write  fi «  ASy  where  ^  is  a  constant  de- 
pending on  the  density  of  the  medium. 
Henoe  from  (1)  we  get 


(7) 


where  W  denotes  the  weight  of  the  body. 

This  shows  that,  7F  remaining  the  same,  the  value  of  V 
can  be  inoreased  by  diminishing  the  area  of  the  transverse 
section. 

In  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  of  radius  r,  we  have 
JF-  ^in*pj  where  p  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume ;  also 
8  «  wr* ;  therefore 

F= 

Hence  we  see  that  for  spheres  of  the  same  density  that  of  the 
greater  radius  has  the  greater  terminal  velocity,  and  we  can 
readily  compare  the  vertical  motions  of  different  spheres  in 
the  same  resisting  medium. 

Next,  for  a  body  projected  vertically  upwards  in  a  resist- 
ing medium  the  equation  of  motion  is 


F"     dv 
rhenoe  dt  ^'^—^ 


Accordingly,  if  Fo  be  the  initial  velocityy  we  find 


'■K*--'t-^-'t) 
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From  this  equation  the  velocity  at  any  instant  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Also,  since  t?  =  0  at  the  highest  point,  the  time  of  ascent 

V  Vo 

to  that  point  is  represented  by  —  tan"*  ■=-. 

Again  OiC  =  - 


g  17*  +  r* 

Hence,  if  a;  be  measured  upwards  from  the  point  of  piojeo- 
tion,  we  have 

If  A  be  the  height  of  ascent,  we  get 


^-¥M^^-         <" 


If  the  time  t  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which  the 
body  is  at  its  highest  point,  we  have 

t?=Ftan^.  (9) 

The  downward  motion  is  given  by  the  former  investigation. 
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Examples. 

1.  Find  a  vertical  curre  such  that  the  time  of  deacrihing  any  arc,  measured 
from  a  fixed  point,  shall  he  equal  to  that  of  deBcrihing  the  chord  of  the  arc. 

Taking  the  origin  at  the  fixed  point,  the  time  down  a  chord  r,  whose  incli- 
nation to  the  yertical  is  0,  as  in  Art.  46,  is 


j: 


2r 


^008  0 

Also  the  time  of  descending  the  arc  is 


^^     Vrcos0 


wliere  0q  is  the  yalue  of  9  when  r  a  0. 

Hence,  since  the  times  are  the  same  for  all  chords,  we  get,  hy  differentiation, 

dr 


reme-k-cosB  ^^ 
d$ 

cos9 


-MiY- 


..« .      .  1  <'»'  ^ 

This  giTes  -  3-  =  cot  26 ; 

hence  we  get  r'  =  a*  sin  2$, 

where  a  is  a  constant.    Accordingly  the  curve  is  a  Lemniscate. 

2.  Investigate  the  corresponding  prohlem  when  the  acting  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  from  a  fixed  point. 

Let  ^  he  the  position  of  the  fixed  point,.  0  the  point  of  departure  of  the  par- 
ticle, P  its  position  at  any  instant,  0=1  FOA,  OA  =  a ;  then  we  find,  without 
diffionlty,  that  the  time  <i,  of  describing  OP,  when  the  absolute  force  is  taken  as 
unity,  ia  given  by 

.     ,  r  —  rt  cos  6      ir 

ti  «  sin-* -—  +  -  . 

0  cos  9         2 

Also  the  time  of  describing  the  arc  OP  is 


JtM.. 


y/2ar  cos  ©  —  r* 
lenees  tdnee  ti  =  /s,  we  have 


n: z >,  ^   I  .    ,r-acos6\         /  _      /rfr\* 
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dr 
Hence  r  s=  c^t  +  e'r^*.    If  r  =  a,  and  17  =  *i  when  <  =  0,  we  get 

2«»r  -(«•  +  *)«•*+(«•-  *)  r-<. 

10.  Consider  the  same  problem  if  the  tube  be  luppoeed  to  reyolYa  uniformly 
in  a  yeitical  plane. 

Here,  if  the  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  that  the  tnbe  wu  horuonta], 
the  equation  of  motion  is 

The  integral  of  this  is 

2ttr 
and  the  constants  can  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions. 

11.  Two  spheres  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  diffwent  weights,  fall  frady 
in  air ;  find  the  ratio  of  the  wntximiim  velocities  they  will  attain,  stating  deariy 
what  assumptions  you  make.  Zond,  Univ.,  1881. 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  terminal  Telocity  of  a  body  in  a  Twri^inf 
medium. 

If  the  resistance  yary  as  the  square  of  the  Telocity  and  the  body  more  in  a 
Tertical  line,  prove  that  at  the  time  t,  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  wbieih  tbe 
body  is  at  its  nighest  position,  its  depth  x  below  tbis  position  is  girea  by 


when  ascending,  and  by 


«  =  —  log  sec ^-, 

•'  at 

«e=  —  log  cosh — , 

9  • 


when  descending ;  w  denoting  the  terminal  Telocity  in  the  medium. 

Zond.  Uniw,,  1883. 

1 3.  If  a  body  be  projected  Tertically  upwards  in  a  resisting  mediom  with  its 
terminal  Telocity  for  the  medium,  determine  the  height  of  its  ascent,  and 
time  of  reaching  the  highest  point. 

ProTe  that,  if  an  engine  can  pull  a  train  of  W  tons  at  a  velocity  V  on 
lerel,  against  resistances  varying  as  the  square  of  the  Telocity,  the  engine 
ing  a  constant  pull  of  P  tons :  then  up  an  incline  a  to  the  horizon  the 

Telocity  will  fall  to  VVjl  -  y  sing/P),  and  that  down  the  incline 

steam  the  terminal  velocity  is  FV(W^sino/P). 

Prove  that,  if  on  a  long  railway  journey,  performed  with  average  velocitT  V, 
the  actual  Telocity  v  Taries  from  its  mean  Talue  by  a  periodic  function  or  tibft 
time,  say  9  &  r+  ZT'sin  nf,  the  average  horse-power  and  consumption  of  faei  ito 
to  that  required  to  take  the  train  with  unifonn  velocity  V  as 

1  +  f  17»  /  r«  :  1. 

Lond,  Uni9,,  1887. 
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196.  B'Alembert's  Principle. — If  a  system  of  mate- 
rial points  oomiected  together  in  any  way,  and  sabjeot  to  any 
constraints,  be  in  motion  under  the  influence  of  any  forces, 
each  point  of  the  system  has  at  any  instant  a  certain  accele- 
ration. If  now  to  each  point  an  acceleration  were  applied 
equal  and  opposite  to  its  actual  acceleration,  the  velocities  of 
all  the  points  of  the  system  would  become  constant — in  other 
words,  each  point  would  move  as  if  free  and  unacted  on  by 
any  force  whatever;  that  is,  the  applied  accelerations,  the 
external  forces,  and  the  constraints  and  mutual  or  internal 
forces  of  the  system,  would  equilibrate  each  other. 

Stated  in  algebraical  language,  the  principle  which  is 
^ven  above  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : — If  the  coordi- 
nates of  any  particle  m  of  a  material  system  be  Xy  y,  z,  and 
the  external  forces  there  applied  X,  Y,  Z;  the  system  of 
foices, 

acting  at  the  points  XiyiZi^  ^t^sSs,  &c.,  will  be  in  equili- 
Ixriuni,  in  virtue  of  the  constraints  and  mutual  reactions  of 
tinB  eystem. 

rwTL       •  1-  i.  ^^  ^'y  ^2 

The  force  whose  components  are  -  w  T;r,  -m -rfr,  -  w --- 

UB  oalled  the  force  of  inertia  of  the  mass  m,  and  D' Alembert's 
Principle  (as  stated  in  Article  71)  simply  expresses  that — 

The  applied  forces  and  the  forces  of  inertia  in  any  system  are 
m  equilibrium. 

a2 
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In  applying  D' Alembert's  Principle^  we  may,  as  in  StaticB, 
consider  the  constraints  of  the  system  either  as  geometrical 
conditions,  or  else  substitute  for  them  unknown  forces.  In 
the  algebraical  statement  just  given,  the  former  plan  has 
been  adopted ;  but  if  we  choose  to  adopt  the  latter,  we  have 
merely  to  make  X,  T^  Z,  &c.,  include  not  only  the  applied 
forces,  but  also  the  stresses  arising  from  the  constraints. 

If  the  Statical  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  be  employed, 
we  have  for  D'Alembert's  Principle  the  concise  mode  of 
expression  given  by  Lagrange  in  his  Micanique  Anaii/tique, 
viz.: — 

x{(x-»g)8..(r-»g>,.(z-»g)8.j-..(.| 

This  equation  may  also  be  written 

Sm  [xdx  +  j/dt/  +  zSz)  =  S  {XSx  +  YSy  +  ZSz),      (2) 

a  form  which  is  often  more  convenient  than  (I). 

If  the  forces  X,  Yy  Z,  &c.,  constitute  a  conservative 
system,  Art.  124,  we  may  write 

and  (2)  becomes  in  this  case 

Sm  {idSx  +  ySy  +  zSz)  =  SY.  (3) 

197.  D' Alembert's    Principle    Ibr    Impulses. — As 

has  been  stated  already  in  Article  66,  an  Impulsive  or  L^ 
stantaneous  Force  is  a  force  which  produces  a  finite  change 
of  velocity  in  a  time  so  short  that  in  it  no  sensible  change 
of  velocity  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  forces  which  are 
not  impulsive.  If  the  constraints  and  connections  of  a  system 
be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  forces,  these  forces  may  be  im* 
pulsive  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  constraint*  For 
example,  a  blow  given  to  a  body  which  is  resting  on  an  im* 
movable  surface  produces  an  impulsive  reaction,  provided  ths 
blow  is  not  tangential  to  the  surface ;  but  a  sudden  jerk  to  a 
body  attached  to  the  end  of  an  extensible  elastic  string  pro- 
duces no  impulsive  reaction.     It  is  important  to  observe 
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eaoh  point  of  the  system  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  the 
same  position  in  space  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
time  during  which  the  impulsive  forces  have  acted.  In  other 
words,  the  velocities  of  the  various  points  may  change  by  a 
finite  amount,  but  the  positions  can  only  change  by  an  infi- 
nitely small  amount  during  the  time  under  consideration. 

If  i/,  f?',  1/  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  any 
pointy  whose  coordinates  are  Xy  y^  2,  before  the  action  of  the 
impulsive  forces;  and  u^  t?,  to  the  corresponding  velocities 
after  their  action ;  and  X,  Yy  Z  be  the  components  of  the  im- 
pulse which  has  acted  at  this  point,  D'Alembert's  Principle 
as  applied  to  impulsive  forces  may  be  expressed  in  the  form — 

2jw{(u  - u')lx  +  (t?  - <?')  8y  +  («?  -  w')  S«)=  S  [Xh>+  Ydy  +  Z^z). 

(4) 

The  truth  of  the  Principle  in  the  present  case  can  be 
eBtablished  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
preceding  Article. 

It  may  also  be  derived  from  the  Principle  applied  to 
continuous  forces,  by  considering  the  impulsive  forces  as 
oontinuous  forces  of  great  magnitude  acting  for  a  very  short 
tune.     In  fact,  if  we  multiply  the  equation 


!(^-S)^<^-S)^ 


+  {Z-m^\dz\^0 


by  dt,  and  integrate  between  the  limits  t  and  f\  if  the  interval 
^  ^  ^"^  be  sufficiently  short,  the  system  has  not  sensibly  altered 
its  position,  and  therefore  So?,  &c.,  are  the  same  at  the  end  of 
the  time  as  at  the  beginning,  and  we  have 

iN^ow,  if  X  be  the  component  of  a  continuous  force,  I  Xdt 

\b  inBensible;  and  if  Xbe  the  component  of  an  impulsive  force, 
I     Xdt  is  the  component  of  the  impulse  along  the  axis  of  ^, 
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wladh  may  be  denoted  by  X ;  henoe,  as 

we  immediately  obtain  equation  (4). 

198.  Initial  Motion. — If  a  system  start  from  rest 
under  the  action  of  given  impulses,  equation  (4),  Art.  197, 
becomes 

2m  (w&r  +  rSy  +  irSz)  =  S  {XU  +  Ydy  +  Zt&),      (5) 

where  u^  r ,  w  are  the  components  of  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
point  xyz.  Now  as  hx^  St/,  Sz  are  any  arbitrary  displacements 
of  this  point,  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  system,  ire 
may,  if  the  equations  of  condition  do  not  involve  the  time 
explicitly,  substitute  for  &r,  St/,  Sz  the  actual  displacements  of 
the  point  (see  Art.  200).  Hence,  as  actual  displacements 
when  divided  by  the  element  of  time  become  velocities,  we 
may  substitute  for  Sx,  St/,  Sz  the  components  u%  tf,  w\  of  the 
velocity  of  oryz  in  any  actual  motion  of  the  system.  Thus  we 
obtain 

^m {ut/ -^  w' +  tffuf)  =  S(Je*'+  Tv' -^  ZuTj.         (6) 

Examples. 

1 .  If  the  same  system  be  set  in  motion  successively^  by  two  different  im- 
pulses applied  at  the  same  point,  each  impulse  is  proportional  to  the  Telocity  is 
the  direction  of  the  other  which  it  imparts  to  its  point  of  application. 

Let  these  velocities  be  q  and/,  and  let  ^,  J',  J?;  ^',  T',  J?'  be  the  oompo- 
nents  of  the  impulses  P  and  Q,  and  u,  Vf  to;  u\  v',  w'  the  components  of  tJb» 
initial  velocities  of  the  point  of  application,  then, 

^i*'4-  rip'+^  =  Sm(ut*'+ w'  + ww/)s=  JC'«+  T'v^-  Z'w; 

but  Pp'  =  ^u'  +  Y^'  +  ?^*    and    Qq  =  Tu  +  Tv  +  JTtef, 

■ 
whence  P :  Q'.'qip'. 

2.  In  any  system  at  rest,  if  we  suppose  an  impulse  P  applied  at  a  pcaat  A^ 
and  an  impulse  P'  applied  at  a  point  B ;  prove  that 

P  :  P'  =  V  :  t/, 

where  v  is  the  component,  in  the  direction  of  P',  of  the  velocity  of  the  pcMnt  Jl 
due  to  the  impulse  P ;   and  v'  is  tiie  similar  oomponent  of  velocity   of 
points. 
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199.  Energy  of  Initial  Motion.— If  T  be  the  initial 
kinetic  energy  of  a  system  set  in  motion  by  given  impolseSy 
by  BubstitutiBg  Uy  Vy  w  for  ixy  St/y  Sz  (in  5)  we  obtain 

2r=  Sw  (w»  +  1?"  +  w^)  =  S  (Zw  +  Fv  +  Ztc).        (7) 

BertranfFs  Theorem* — If  a  system  start  from  rest  under 
the  action  of  given  impulses,  every  additional  constraint 
diminishes  the  initial  kinetic  energy. 

Let  u'y  ify  to'  be  the  initial  velocities  of  the  point  xyz  under 
the  action  of  the  given  impulses  when  the  additional  con- 
straints are  imposed ;  and  Uy  Vy  to  the  initial  velocities  when 
the  system  is  free  from  these  constraints,  then,  udty  v'dty  w'dt 
are  possible  displacements  in  the  unconstrained  as  well  as  in 
the  constrained  system.  Hence,  substituting  u'y  v'y  w'  for 
&r,  ^y  Sz  in  equation  (5)  we  obtain 

Sm(wM'+  vv'+tcw')  =  S(Zt*'+  Yv'+Zwy 

But,  by  (7),     Sw  (e*'»+  i/»+  «^»)  =  S(J«'  + W+  Zt/) ; 
thus  we  have 

Sm{(u-u')'  +  (t?-fO*+  («^-tt^T)  =  2w(m»  +  <?•  +  tr') 

-  2SW  (we/  +  f?t^  +  wtif)  +  Sm  (a'*  +  t^  +  w'') 

=  2r-  4r  +  2r-  2r-  2r.  (8) 

Hence,  we  see  that  the  energy  of  the  unconstrained 
exceeds  that  of  the  constrained  motion  by  the  energy  of  the 
motion  which  must  be  combined  with  either  to  produce  the 
other. 

Thom8on*8  Theorem.f — If  impulses  are  applied  only  at 
points  where  the  velocities  are  prescribed,  additional  con- 
fltraiiits  increase  the  initial  kinetic  energy. 

Sere,  when  additional  constraints  are  imposed,  the  im- 
pnlfiies  are  supposed  to  be  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  still 
to  produce  the  prescribed  velocities  in  the  assigned  points ; 
then*  t/,  v\  iif  being,  as  before,  the  velooities  belonging  to  the 
constrained  motion,  we  have,  since  in  the  present  case  the 


*  ZiouviUey  tome  Bepti^me  (1842),  p.  166. 

t  Frouedingt  of  Royal  Society  ol  Edinburgh,  April,  1863. 
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velocity  of  every  point  at  whioh  an  impulse  acts  is  sup- 
posed to  remain  unaltered, 

Uenoe  by  (6)  we  obtain 

2»a|(tt'^  uy+  [tf^  r)«+  («/-  wY)  =  2r-  2r,     (9) 

and  therefore  T  exceeds  T  by  the  energy  of  the  additional 
motion. 

EXAICPLES. 

1.  A  system  is  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  which  is  measured  l>y  tht 
momentum  of  a  mass  of  60  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  24  feet  per  aeoond. 
The  impulse  imparts  to  its  point  of  application  a  velocity  of  8  feet  per  second  in 
a  direction  inclined  to  that  of  the  impulse  at  an  angle  of  60^  Find  in  foot 
pounds  the  initial  kinetic  energy  of  the  system.  ^iw.  90. 

2.  If  the  initial  velocities  of  certain  points  of  a  system  be  given,  prove  that 
its  initial  kinetic  energy  is  least  when  the  system  is  set  in  motion  by  impulses 
passing  through  these  points. 

200.  Equation  of  Vis  Viva.— A  first  integral  of  the 
equations  of  motion  can  very  frequently  be  obtained  directly 
from  D'Alembert's  Principle,  as  follows : — 


g,,(r-«»g)o>.(z-«g)&}-o. 


wbere  Zxy  Sj/y  Sz,  &c.  are  arbitrary  displacements  consisteot 
with  the  conditions  of  the  system.  If  the  equations  of  oon- 
dition  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly,  dx  (the  actual 
movement  of  the  point  along  the  axis  of  x  during  an  infinitely 
short  time)  is  always  a  value  which  may  be  legitimately 
assigned  to  Sx ;  for  the  fact  that  it  is  an  actual  displaoemei^ 
shows  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  equations  of  oondition, 
and  therefore  possible,  provided  these  equations  do  not  alter 
with  the  time ;  that  is,  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly.  If 
they  contain  the  time  explicitly,  dx  is  not  in  general  % 
possible  value  of  82?.  In  fact,  C^  =  0  being  an  equation  of 
condition,  if  C^  is  a  function  of  the  coordinates  simply,  Sir 
and  dx  must  satisfy  the  same  equation,  viz., 

dU^      dU^       J.        ^ 
dx  dy 
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If,  howeveT,  U  oontains  t  ezplioitly,  ^x  has  to  satisfy  the 
^uation 

-J-  Sx  +  &o.  =  0, 
ax 

where  t  is  treated  as  constant;  but  dx  has  to  satisfy  the 
equation 

-3—  dx  +  &c.  +  -^  rf^  =  0. 
dx  dt 

This  is  so,  because  dx  is  the  interval  between  two  succeBsive 
positions  of  a  point,  at  consecutive  instants  of  time ;  whereas 
&  is  the  interval  between  two  8imuUaneot48  infinitely  near 
possible  positions  of  the  point. 

In  the  great  majority  of  problems  dx  is  a  possible  value 
of  Sx;^  and  the  same  holds  for  the  other  displacements. 
Assuming  then  that  the  transformation  is  legitimate,  let  us 
assign  to  &r,  Sy,  &o.  the  values  dx,  dy^  &c. ;  D'Alembert's 
equation  becomes  then 

'2.m(^dx  ^^^dy^^dz\^  S(J(&  +  Ydy  +  Zdsi). 
Integrating,  we  have 

"whiere  e  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

This  equation  is  called  the  equation  of  via  viva. 

If  we  denote  the  vis  viva  at  any  particular  time  f  by 
'S/fnv^*j  the  equation  above  may  be  written — 

^mv"  -  2me^  =  22  /  (Xdx  +  Tdy  +  Zdz),        (11) 

Rrliere  the  right-hand  side  is  twice  the  work  done  by  the 
forces  in  passing  from  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  ^  to 
:lie  position  occupied  at  the  time  t.  For  a  conservative 
system  (11)  becomes 

r-r-Y-r.  (i2) 

If  there  be  no  forces  acting  on  the  system  its  vis  viva 
constant. 
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The  equation  of  via  viva  has  been  already  obtained  for  a 
rigid  body  in  a  different  manner  in  Article  132. 

The  equation  of  via  viva  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Dynamics,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  the  foundation  of  the 
Theory  of  Energy.  It  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  a 
future  chapter. 

201.  or  the  Forces  which  enter  the  EqaatloB  •f 
¥l8  ¥iva. — From  the  mode  in  which  the  equation  of  vis  ma 
has  been  deduced  from  D'Alembert's  Principle,  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  the  right-hand  side  contains 
only  the  applied  forces,  and  that  reactions  by  which  geome- 
trical conditions  may  be  replaced  do  not  enter  therein.  The 
reactions  of  fixed  points,  fixed  surfaces,  <S;o.,  are  thus  ex- 
cluded :  and  further,  if  during  the  motion  the  direction  of  a 
force  be  at  each  instant  at  rignt  angles  to  the  line  in  which 
its  point  of  application  is  moving,  such  a  force  does  not  ento 
the  equation  of  vis  viva  (Art.  122). 

When  two  surfaces  roll  on  one  another  without  slipping, 
the  relative  tangential  displacement  of  the  two  points  in  con- 
tact is  zero.  Now,  if  F  be  the  tangential  force  of  frictioik 
developed  between  them,  the  element  of  work  done  by  i^on 
one  body  is  Fdfi^  and  that  done  on  the  other  is  -  jR//*,  df^  and 
df%  being  the  projections  on  the  direction  of  i^of  the  smiJI 
motions  of  the  two  points  in  contact.  Hence  the  whole  woik 
done  by  the  tangential  friction  is  F{dfx  -  dft) ;  but  d/i  -  dft 
is  the  relative  tangential  displacement  of  the  points  of  the 
surfaces  which  are  in  contact.  Hence  the  whole  work  done 
by  the  tangential  force  of  friction  in  pure  rolling  is  zero,  or 
this  force  in  the  case  supposed  has  no  efi!ect  on  the  equation 
of  vis  viva.  If  one  of  the  surfaces  be  fixed,  a  similar  result 
obviously  holds  good. 

When  two  surfaces  are  in  permanent  contact,  the  normal 
reaction  between  them  never  enters  the  equation  of  vis 
For,  if  the  motion  be  pure  slipping,  the  relative  velocity 
the  points  of  application  of  the  mutual  reaction  is  altoge 
tangential.     If  the  motion  be  either  rolling  and  slipping, 
pure  rolling,  the  relative  normal  velocity  of  the  points 
contact  is  still  zero,  or  at  least  infinitely  small,  and  the 
tive  normal  displacement  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity 
the  second  order ;  that  is,  dri  -  rfr,  =  0,  where  dri  and  dr^ 
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the  projections  on  the  oommon  normal  of  the  small  motiona 
of  the  points  in  contact.  Hence  R  {drx  -  dr^)^  which  is  the 
whole  work  done  by  the  mutual  normal  reaction,  is  equal  to 
zero. 

The  work  done  in  the  element  of  time  by  a  mutual  force 
between  two  bodies  is  always  of  the  form  R  [dvi  -  rfra),  where 

dtr  dt* 

-j^  and  -7^  are  the  velocities,  in  the  direction  of  the  joining 
at  at  *  w 

line,  of  the  points  between  which  the  force  R  acts.  If  r  be 
the  distance  between  these  points,  the  work  done  by  the 
mutual  action  is  therefore  Rdr. 

If  R  tends  to  increase  the  relative  velocity  in  its  own 
direction  which  already  exists,  Rdr  is  positive.  If  on  the 
other  hand  R  tends  to  diminish  this  velocity,  Rdr  is  negative. 
This  readily  appears  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

df* 

If  the  mutual  action  tends  to  increase  the  velocity  — \  it 

tends  to  diminish  -7/,  and  therefore  the  element  of  work  done 

at 

by  it  is  22  {dri  -  dr2) ;  but  this  is  positive  ii  -z^>  — ',  and 

(av       at 

neirative  if  -rr  >  -r^.     In  the  first  case  the  mutual  action 
^.  dt       dt 

tends  to  increase  the  relative  velocity  in  its  own  direction, 

and  in  the  second  case  to  diminish  this  velocity.     Also,  if 

dr 
the  mutual  action  tends  to  diminish  ~   similar   reasoning 

dt 

applies. 

202.  Eflfect  of  Impalses  on  ¥ls  ¥Iva. — The  change 
of  t?M  viva  resulting  from  impulses  may  be  investigated  by 
of  equation  (4),  Art.  197. 
In  general  for  any  displacement  &,  whose  components 
&F,  ly,  8a,  we  have  Xlx^  Yly  +  Zl%  =  R Sr^  where  R  is 
impulse  whose  components  are  X,  Yy  Z,  and  8r  is  the 
projection  of  Sa  on  the  direction  of  jB.  Hence,  if  the  direc* 
zoxus  of  JR  and  Ss  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 

Z8a?+  TSt/+ZSz  =  0. 


L 
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Again,  if  two  equal  and  opposite  impulses  occur  at  points 
whose  coordinates  are  Xiy  y^  Zi ;  x^^  y^j  z^^  the  corresponding 
terms  in 

are  X  {Ix,  -  Sar,)  +  Y{iy,  -  Sy,)  +  Z  {Szi  -  82,), 

or  B  (Sr,  -  Sr,),  from  which  we  conclude,  that  if  the  relative 
displacement  of  two  points  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  mutual  impulsive  reaction  at  those  points,  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  S  (X8a?  +  FSy  +  ZSz)  vanish. 

We  can  now  prove  the  following  theorems : — 

If  a  system  be  acted  on  by  external  impulses,  the  vis  rtoa 
is  diminished  by  the  vis  viva  of  the  additional  motion  when 
the  impulse  at  each  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  subsequent 
velocity  of  that  point,  but  increased  by  the  same  amount 
when  the  impulse  is  perpendicular  to  the  antecedent  velocity. 

Similar  results  hold  good  for  internal  impulsive  reactions 
when  each  mutual  impulse  is  perpendicular  to  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  points  between  which  it  acts. 

For  the  same  notation  being  adopted  as  in  Art.  197 — 
1^  when  each  impulse  is  perpendicular  to  the  subsequent  ve- 
locity of  the  point  at  which  it  acts,  we  have 

^{Xu-¥  Yv'¥Zw)  =  0; 
and  2°  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  antecedent  velocity. 

In  the  first  case,  substituting  u,  f?,  w  for  &r,  S^,  Sz  in  equa- 
tion (4),  we  get 

^m{{u - u')  u ■¥  {v - v')  V  +  {w - uf)  to)  '^ 0 ; 
from  which  we  obtain 

=  Sm  (tt'»  +  !?'»  +  tc^)  -  S w (tt*  + 1?»  +  w").  (13) 

In  the  second  case,  substituting  t/,  v\  uf  for  &r,  Sy^  Ss  ia 
<4),  we  obtain  in  like  manner 

^m[{u^uy-^{v-vy'¥{tv-wy] 

=  Sm (ti»  +  c»  +  w»)  -  Sm(t*'»  +  r"  +  K^).  (14) 
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Bertrand's  Theorem  (Art.  199)  is  obviously  inoladed  in 
the  first  case  of  the  above  theorems. 

The  impulses  resulting  from  the  impact  of  inelastic  bodies 
against  fixed  obstacles,  or  against  one  another,  as  well  as 
those  produced  by  sudden  pulls  on  inextensible  strings,  come 
imder  the  first  case  considered  above.  To  the  second  case,  on 
the  other  hand,  belong  impulses  due  to  explosions,  or  to  the 
process  of  restitution  which  takes  place  in  the  second  period 
of  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (Art.  78),  in  the  impact  of 
such  bodies  there  are  two  periods.  In  the  first,  the  mutual 
action  reduces  the  relative  normal  velocity  of  the  colliding  points 
to  zero.  In  the  second,  a  force  of  restitution  is  developed, 
which  acts  at  each  point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  original 
force,  and  produces  an  impulse  which  bears  a  constant  ratio- 
to  that  belonging  to  the  first  period.  This  constant  ratio  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  restitution. 

As  the  special  equations  which  determine  the  changes  of 
Telocity  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  impulses  are  obtained 
by  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  the  independent  varia- 
tions in  equation  (4),  Art.  197,  we  see  that  these  equations 
are  always  linear.     Moreover,  in  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies 
the  geometrical  conditions  are  the  same  in  the  periods  of 
oompression  and  of  restitution ;  but  each  impulse  in  the  latter 
period  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  impuLse  in  the  former 
multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  restitution.     Hence  we  con- 
ciade  that  this  holds  good  likewise  for  the  corresponding 
changes  of  velocity  in  the  two  periods. 


EXAICPLES. 

1 .  If  a  STstem  be  acted  on  by  any  set  of  impulses,  prove  that  the  increase  of 
ts  v*»  ^iva  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  1  {  ^(u  +  «#')+  J{v  +  v')  +  ^{^w  +  w'U, 
rliere  ^,  7*  ?  are  the  components  of  the  impulse  acting  at  any  point  of  the 
ntexn ;  and  u,  v^  to,  u\  v',  w'  the  components  of  the  Telocity  of  this  point 
ftar  and  before  the  impulsion,  respectiyely. 

2.  If  a  system  be  acted  on  b^  a  set  of  impulses  which  reduce  to  zero  the 
^ocities,  in  the  direction  of  the  impulses,  of  the  points  at  which  they  act,  find 
le  oliange  of  vU  viva  in  terms  of  the  impulses  and  the  antecedent  yelocities  of 
te  points  at  which  they  act.  Ana.  2{Xu'  -f  T^^'  +  ^w*). 
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3.  The  ends  of  a  string  passing  over  a  smooth  pulley  are  attached  to  tvo 
masses,  of  which  one  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  other  u  drapptd 
through  a  height  A,  the  masses  of  the  stnng  and  pulley  heing  neglected, 
•determine  the  loss  of  kinetio  energy  caused  hy  the  impulsive  tenskni  of  the 
string. 

If  OT  and  m*  he  the  masses,  vi  and  vt  the  velocities  of  the  dropped  masi  m 
before  and  after  the  chuck,  and  7  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy, 

27  =m(n-ra)*  +  w'rt*.     Hence  7  = ;gh. 

m  +  m 

4.  If  any  system  of  smooth  imperfectly  elastic  bodies  having  a  ooomifla 
•coefficient  of  restitution  collide,  show  that  the  loss  of  vis  viva  is 

i^  a..  {(»-«')'+(•- -p')'  +  («.-«7')'}, 

where  e  is  the  coefficient  of  restitution,  m  the  mass  of  any  particle,  and  ti*,  v*, 
fo',  M,  Vf  w  the  components  of  its  velocity  before  and  after  the  shock. 

Let  Ut  V,  W  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  m  at  the  end  of  the  %sA 
period  of  impact;  then  by  equations  (13)  and  (14),  Art.  202,  if  7  be  the  total 
loss  of  kinetic  energy, 

'27=r3m{(r7'-«')»4-(r-0«+(»^-w)»}-2m{(i*-t7)«+(v-r)'+(»-^l; 
but        M -  CTb  e ( U- 1/),  &c.,     and  therefore,       « - u  =:  (1  +  «)(l7'~tOi  Ac 

Hence,  27  =  {l-tf»)2m{(i;--a')'+(^-«'T+ (^-«^')'} 

The  theorem  contained  in  this  Example  is  due  to  Caznot. 

6.  Two  weights  are  connected  by  a  fine  ineztenaible  string  paning  over  t 
smooth  pulley.  The  lesser  hangs  v^tically,  and  the  other  descends  a  snootk 
inclined  plane,  starting  without  initial  velocity  from  a  point  vertically  mder 
the  pulley ;  determine  how  far  it  will  descend ;  and  state  the  limit  of  the  ni» 
of  the  weights  within  which  finite  descent  is  possible. 

If  s  be  the  height  which  the  lesser  weight  W  ascends,  and  «  the  diatsaee 

along  the  inclined  plane  traversed  by  the  greater  weight  W,  we  have,  by  the 

equation  of  vit  «tra,  when  the  system  comes  to  rest,  Wa  sin  %  ~  W*»  b  0,  sad 

W 
therefore  «  »  A«  sin  t,  if  =;  s=  a.     Also,  if  A  be  the  vertical  distance  of  ^ 

pulley  from  the  inclined  plane,  we  have  geometrically,  since  the  string  is  inez- 
tensible, 

(A  +  «)«  =  A>  +  j»  +  2A«8in  i.    Hence  «  =  ^iizil!^ a. 

1  -  X'  smn 

In  order  that  finite  descent  should  be  possible,  W'>Wbui  t. 

6.  Two  equal  spheres,  A  and  B,  starting  simultaneously  from  rest, 
-down  two  equally  inclined  planes;   the  one  plane  quite  smooth,  die 
perfectly  rough  ;  find  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  centres  of  the 
at  the  end  of  any  time. 

Let  vi  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  A,  n  that  of  the  centre  of  ^, 
the  angular  velocity  of  ^  at  the  end  of  any  time  t,  then  vt^  am  (see  Sk.  U 
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7 
Art.  184),  also,  m9x^=2^mci,  and?  ma*  t^  ^  2ffnug,  where  ei  and  zt  are  the 

o 

diftances  through  which  the  centres  of  A  and  B  haye  descended.  Now,  if  9i 
tnd  «i  be  the  distances  which  the  centres  haye  moved  parallel  to  the  inclined 
plane  at  any  time, 

•i«=-3-,     fa«— ,    and «i  =  ti  sin t,    eas:«asint. 
at  at 

Hence,  substitixting  and  differentiating,  we  hare 

tPti  7  (Ph  6 

-^  =^  siut,   -  —  =  ^  sin  i.     Hence  v%  =  y  n. 

7.  A  thin  uniform  rod,  AB,  slides  down  hetween  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
rod,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  small  smooth  rings ;  find  the  angular  yelocity  of 
AB  in  any  position. 

^  Take  the  horizontal  and  vertical  rods  as  axes  of  x  and  y,  their  intersection 
being  0,  and  let  B  be  the  angle  which  AB  makes  with  the  vertical  rod  at  any 
time ;  then  M,  the  middle  point  of  AB,  describes  a  circle  round  0  with  an 
angular  velocity  $,  which  is  likewise  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  round  M. 

a* 
Henee  (Art.  134),  ma*  0*  +  m  '3  0^  =  2ffma  (cos  a  -  cos  9),  where  a  Ib  half  the 

length  of  the  rod,  m  its  mass,  and  a  the  initial  value  of  0 ;  then 

•*  =  -^  (cos  a  —  cos  9). 

8.  A  narrow  smooth  semicircular  tube,  whose  radius  is  a,  is  fixed  in  a  vertical 

plane,  the  vertex  of  the  semicircle  heing  its  highest  point ;  a  heavy  flexible  string 

passing  through  the  tube  hangs  at  rest ;  if  the  string  be  cut  at  one  end  of  the 

tahe,  find  the  velocity  which  tiie  longer  portion  wUl  have  attained  when  leaving 

tlie  tube. 

Let  /  be  the  length  of  each  of  the  portions  of  string  which  hang  below  the 

«iidfl  of  the  tube  in  the  position  of  equilibrium ;  then,  since  the  distance  of  the 

2« 
centre  of  inertia  of  a  semicircular  arc  from  the  centre  is  — ,  a  being  the  radius, 

IT 

'we  have,  if  9  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  string  leaves  the  tube, 


(H»a)r8=2^|/ira  +  »a  f-^  +  ^j  |, 


wbence 

2W+(4+^ 

9.  A  uniform  bar,  of  length  2a,  is  suspended  from  a  fixed,  parallel,  and  equal 
icvixontal  bar,  by  strings  of  e^ual  length  joining  the  adjacent  extremities  of  the 
MKTS.  An  angular  vek^it^  »  is  imparted  to  the  suspended  bar  round  a  vertical 
^■■Ta  through  its  centre  of  inertia.  Determine  the  vertical  height  through  which 
ts  centre  of  inertia  will  rise. 

As  each  extremity  of  the  bar  moves  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  to  which  the 
ttached  string  is  radius,  the  tensions  of  the  strings  do  not  appear  in  the  equation 

f  sr»#  vipa;  hence  A  =  —r— • 
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203.  The    Cfeneral    EqaaUons    of   Iffotlon  of  » 
Rigtd   Body   apply  to   every   System. — ^If  the  lm» 

acting  on  any  system  be  in  equilibrium,  the  equilibrium  is 
not  disturbed  by  rendering  the  mutual  distances  of  the  points 
of  the  system  invariable — in  other  words,  by  making  it  rigid. 
Hence  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  rigid  body  are,  in  their 
most  general  form,  applicable  to  any  system  whatever.  The 
special  reductions  which  may  be  applied  to  the  foroes  of 
inertia  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  cannot,  however,  be  ean* 
ployed  in  other  cases, 

204.  Eqaatlons  of  Motion  of  a  Algid  Body.— 
By  means  of  D'Alembert's  Principle  we  can  at  oncemifce 
down  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  We  have,  io 
fact,  merely  to  write  down  the  six  equations  of  equilibrium, 
taking  into  account,  not  only  the  applied  forces,  but  also  the 
forces  of  inertia  as  defined  in  Art.  196. 

Hence  the  six  equations  of  motion 


S«,g-2X.     2mg=sr,     Smg=SZ.      (15) 


>.   m 


where  L,  M,  N  are  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  vssA 

the  axes. 

For  impulses,  the  corresponding  equations 


Swjs  («-«') -«(»-»'))  =  2(2Z-  arZ)  -M  \'    (18) 
•San\x{v-^)-y{u-u')]'''2.{xY-yX)  =  N 
These  equations  hold  good  for  anj  system    which  ui 
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altogether  free, «.  e.  unacted  on  by  any  oonstraints,  and  not 
subject  to  geometrical  conditions  external  to  itself. 

In  the  case  of  a  system  subject  to  external  oonstraints, 
the  constraints  must,  in  general,  be  replaced  by  the  stresses 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

Equations  (15)  and  (17)  may  be  put  into  a  simpler  sbape 
as  follows : — 

205.  Motion  of  the  Centre  of  Inertia  of  a  Free 
System. — ^Let  ;r,  y,  5  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
iaertia,  and  9)}  the  mass  of  the  entire  system  ;  then,  for 
oontinuons  forces, 

dt^ 


dr 


(19) 


Also,  for  impulses, 

3»(tt-tt)  =  Sm(w-tt')=SZ  ^ 

3»(^  -  v')  =  Sw(f7  -  f<)  =  SF  ( .  (20) 

2R(fr-«^)=Sw(!r-w')«2Z  J 

These  equations  give  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia 
tt  a  free  system  acted  on  by  any  forces.  From  them  it 
ppears  that — 

The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  free  system  moves  as  if  all  the  forces 
^ere  applied  to  the  entire  mass  concentrated  there, 

206.  Constraints  and  Partial  Freedom.  — If  a  system 
»  subject  to  external  constraints,  we  may  apply  equations 
9)  and  (20),  provided  we  suppose  the  constraints  replaced 
r  the  forces  to  which  they  give  rise. 

If  a  system,  though  not  entirely  free,  be  such  that  equal 
id  parallel  displacements  of  arbitrary  magnitude  can  be 
iren  to  each  of  its  points  in  a  definite  direction,  and  if  the 
is  of  ^  be  taken  in  that  direction,  we  have  still  the  equation 

sm  -  SX. 
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207.  Internal  Forces. — Any  force  bj  which  two 
parts  of  a  system  act  on  each  other  is  said  to  be  internal 

Since  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  the 
components  of  internal  forces  destroy  one  another  in  the  sums 
SX,  ^Yf  and  2Z.    Hence  in  any  system 

Interna  I  forces^  tohether  continuous  or  impulaivey  have  no  effed 
on  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia. 

208.  Case  of  no  External  Forees. — It  follows  from 
Art.  207,  that  if  a  system  be  acted  on  by  no  external  forces, 
its  centre  of  inertia  is  either  at  rest  or  moves  in  a  straight 
line  with  a  constant  velocity.  This  theorem  is  sometimes 
termed  The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Centre  of  Inertia. 

Eesults  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  Articles  hold 
good  for  impulses. 

209.  Motion  of  a  Free  System  relative  to  ite 
Centre  of  Inertia. — If  £,  if,  Z  be  the  coordinates  of  any 
point  of  a  system  referred  to  axes  through  its  centre  of 
mertia  parallel  to  fixed  directions,  a:  =  :r  +  5,  y=y  +  i|,  2  =  s  +  J. 
Substituting  in  D'Alembert's  equation,  we  have 

S*(SZ-  (Sm)  ^?)+8y(2F-  (Sm)  ^)+  Sz(-SZ-{^)^ 

Now  Sm£  =  2wi|  «  SmJ  =  0 ;  hence,  by  equationa  (19), 
Art.  205,  we  obtain 

It  follows  from  this  equation  that — 

The  motion  of  a  free  system  relative  tojts  centre  of  inerHa 
the  same  as  if  this  point  were  fixed  in  space,  the  applied  fc 
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being  unaltered  as  regards  magnitude^  direction^  and  point  of 
application. 

The  theorem  just  stated  holds  good  as  well  for  impulsive 
as  for  continuous  forces.  This  readily  appears  by  applying 
the  transformation  employed  above  to  equation  (4),  j^jpt.  197, 
and  making  use  of  equations  (20),  Art.  205. 

210.  Momente  of  Momeiitam. — It  is  readily  seen  that 
at  any  instant  the  expression 

Sm(iw  -  yu)  or  Jtm{xp  -  yx) 

represents  the  entire  moment  of  the  momenta  round  the  axis 
of  2  of  all  the  elements  of  the  system  at  the  instant :  and 
similarly  Sm(yz  -  ay)  and  Sw(zi  -  xz)  represent  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  relative  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  respec- 
tively. 

These  moments  of  momenta  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of  any  system,  and  we 
shall  accordingly  represent  them  by  distinct  symbols. 

Thus  let 

-Hi  =  Sm(y2-2y),  a;=2«>(ar-irs),  £"3=  Sw(a^-yi),  (22) 
then  equations  (18)  may  be  written  in  the  form  \ 

J,-J/=i,     Ja-j;=Jf,     S,-ai'=J^,         (23) 

in  which  Si',  S2',  -Hi'  represent  the  moments  of  momenta  of 
the  system  before,  and  Jfi,  S29  Sz  those  after,  the  impact. 

If  the  body  be  at  rest  when  acted  on  by  the  impulses,  these 
equations  become 

JTi-i,    -Ha^Jf,    M^^N.  (24) 

Hence,  in  this  case,  the  moments  of  momenta  generated 

by  the  impulses  are  respectively  equal  to  the  impulsive 

moments  applied. 

d 
Next,  since         i«y  -y*  =  ^  («y  -  yi), 

we  have  -jr  ^  ^^{^^  -  !/^)y 

R2 
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and  it  follows  that  equations  (16)  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  form : — 

The  quantities  Siy  Ht^  M^  admit  of  an  important  trans- 
formation, as  follows : — 

If  ^As  dt  represent  the  elementary  surea  described  romidthe 
origin  by  the  projection  of  the  point  xyz  on  the  plane  of  xy^ 
then 

«y  -  yi  =  A,. 

Hence  H%  =  SmAs?  and,  likewise,  representing  the  pro- 
jections on  the  planes  of  yz  and  xzhj  dk  similar  notation, 

H\  =  ^tnhiy    S%  =  S^^Af 

Accordingly  equations  (25)  may  be  written 

Sm^  =  X,      Sm^-if,     Sm$  =  J^,  (26) 

at  at  at 

The  corresponding  equations  for  impulses  are 

SwAi  =  i,     SmAa  =  Jf,     SmA,  =  N.  (2rj 

If  the  system  is  in  motion  when  the  impulses  act,  the  three 
latter  equations  should  be  written 

S»iAi  -  i  +  2mA/,  2mAa  =  Jf  +  SwA,',   SmAs  =  i\r+  2mA,',  (28) 

where  A/,  Ai^  A,^  are  the  values  of  Ai,  A2,  A,  the  instant  before 
the  impulses  act. 

The  quantities  Ai,  A,,  As,  &o.,  are  the  areal  velocities 
relative  to  the  origin,  of  the  different  points  of  the  system; 

and  --77^,  &c.,  are  the  areal  accelerations  {see  Art.  29). 
at 

In  any  system  in  motion  the  three  moments  jETt,  H^i 

if  they  were  regarded  as  moments  of  forces  or   oou] 

acting  on  the  same  rigid  body,  would  be  equivalent  to 
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single  moment   H  round  a  line  whose  direction   oosines 

H     S      S 
are  =?,    -=',     -^ ;   JT  being  given  by  the  equation 

R^  =  H?  +  Si'  +  Mi. 

This  line  is  called  the  momentum  axis  of  the  system  relative 
to  the  origin.  As  it  is  the  axis  of  the  couple  which  is  the 
resultant  of  the  couples  corresponding  to  the  moments  of  the 
momenta  of  the  different  elements  of  the  system,  it  is  plain 
that  its  direction  is  independent  of  the  directions  of  the  co- 
ordinate axes. 

If  Sdt  be  twice  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  the 
elementary  areas  described  by  all  the  points  of  the  system 
round  the  origin,  each  multiplied  by  the  corresponding 
element  of  mass,  on  a  plane  whose  normal  makes  an  angle 
0  with  the  momentum  axis,  then 

8^Hqob0.  (29) 

This  may  be  proved  in  the  following  manner :  Let  hdt 
be  double  the  elementary  area  described  by  the  element 
whose  mass  is  m  roimd  the  origin ;  and  let  a,  j3,  y  be  the 
cofiinee  of  the  angles  its  plane  ms^es  with  the  coordinate 
planes;  then,  A,  /i,  v  being  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal 
to  the  plane  of  8^ 

S  =  SmA  (aX  +  j3/i  +  yv)  =  ASmAa  +  fi^mhfi  +  vSwAy 
=  ASi +  /uSa  + vB3  =  fi"  JA  J +M  J' +  V  J'j  =  JETcoB*. 

Hence,  the  multiple  sum  of  the  projections  of  the  elementary 
%reas  on  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  momentum  axis  is  a 
fUMonmum. 

This  plane  is  called  the  Principal  Plane  relative  to  the 
irigin.  From  what  has  been  just  proved,  we  see  again 
ttSLt  its  position  is  independent  of  the  directions  of  the  axes. 

If  5,  II,  ?  be  a  second  set  of  rectangular  axes  through  the 
parallel  to  directions  fixed  in  space,  and  if  the  direc- 
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tion  cosines  of  £,  referred  to  x^  y,  z,  be  ai,  (I2,  Os ;  of  ti,  ii,  is*  bi ; 
of  ?,  (?],  Cs,  Cs ;  we  have,  as  particular  cases  of  what  has  been 
proved  above, 

Sfn(2|  -  Kt)  =  Ji6i  +  JaA,  +  Sifts  [  .         (30) 
Sw(5iJ  -  »i^  =  Si^i  +  -HjCi  +  Szd 

The  preceding  theorems  of  this  Article  are  tme  for  any 
system  of  moving 'points,  and  whether  the  origin  be  fixed 
or  movable. 

Again,  to  find  the  moments  0/ momentum  of  a  system  round 
axes  intersecting  at  a  point  whose  coordinates  are  a,  6,  c. 

Let  Ely  Miy  Hz  be  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the 
system  round  axes  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes,  and  inter- 
secting at  the  point  abc ;  then,  we  have 

=  2w  (yz  -  zy)  -  (62ms  -  c2my) ; 

but  Xf  pf  z  being  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  system, 

2my  =  5Ky,     2m«=2)S; 
hence  we  obtain 

a;'=S,-3»(ci-fl5)  [  •  (31) 

H:=H,-^{ay-bx)  ) 

Again,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  system  round  an 
through  any  point  0,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  momenbtm-, 
relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia  round  a  parallel  axis  thrt 
that  pointy  together  with  the  moment  of  momentum  round  the 
through  O  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  system  supposed  to  be 
centrated  at  the  centre  of  inertia^  and  moving  with  it. 
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Take  the  axis  through  0  as  the  axis  of  Xf  and  make  use 
of  the  transformation  employed  in  Art.  209,  then 

2w  {yz  -  zy)  =  2w  {(y  +  i?)(i  +  ^)-  (a  +  ?)(^  +  i))} 

=  a»  (yi  -  ^i?)  +  S;/*(»,^  -  Z^) ;  (32) 

since  Imti  -  2m^  =  0|     ^mif  »  2m^  =  0. 

The  student  will  observe  that  |,  i),  &c.,  denote  relative,  not 
absolute,  velocities.  If  the  origin  0  be  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  system,  equations  (23),  (24),  and  (25)  hold  good  whether 
O  be  fixed  or  moving  (Art.  209),  the  axes  being  parallel  to 
lines  fixed  in  space. 

In  the  deduction  of  equations  (23),  (24),  and  (25),  we 
have  supposed  that  the  system  is  &ee,  that  is,  unacted  on  by 
constraints  external  to  the  system  itself. 

211.  Constraints  and  Partial  Freedom. — A  system 
which  is  not  free  may  be  regarded  as  free,  if  the  external 
oonstraints  be  replaced  by  the  forces  to  which  they  give  rise. 

In  general,  we  can  ascertain  whether  a  given  constraint 
affects  the  validity  of  equations  (23),  (24),  and  (25),  by  con- 
sidering its  influence  on  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a 
rigid  body. 

If  one  point  of  a  rigid  body  be  fixed,  we  know  that  for 
its  equilibrium  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round  three 
rectangular  axes  meeting  at  the  point  must  each  be  equal  to 
zero.     Hence  we  conclude — 

If  there  be  om  point  of  a  system  fixed,  equations  (23),  (24), 
and  (26)  hold  good /or  this  point  as  origin. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  fixed  line  in  a  rigid  body,  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  is  that  the  moment  of  the  applied 
forces  round  this  line  should  be  zero.    From  this  we  infer — 

If  there  be  afi^x^dline  in  a  system,  the  rate  of  change  relative 
to  the  time  in  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  round  this 
line  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  applied  forces. 

212.  Internal  Forces. — Since  internal  forces  occur  in 
pairs,  each  pair  consisting  of  two  equal'  and  opposite  forces 
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having  a  oommon  line  of  direction,  the  moment  round  anj 
line  of  the  whole  set  of  internal  forces  must  be  zero.  Henoe 
the  moments  of  momentum  of  any  system  are  unaffected  hyfwm 
internal  to  the  system, 

213.  Conserratloii  of  Momeiit  of  Momentaiii.— If 
a  free  system  be  unacted  on  by  any  forces  external  to  itfielf, 
its  restdtant  moment  of  momentum,  relative  to  any  poiot 
fixed  in  space,  is  constant,  and  has  for  its  axis  a  line  whoee 
direction  is  invariable. 

A  similar  result  holds  good  for  the  centre  of  inertia  even 
though  this  point  be  not  fixed  in  space. 

If  a  system,  otherwise  &ee,  contain  a  point  or  a  line  fixed 
in  space,  and  be  unacted  on  by  external  forces,  the  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  relative  to  the  fixed 
point,  or  the  moment  of  momentum  round  the  fixed  line,  is 
constant. 

The  theorems  enunciated  in  this  Article  together  oonati- 
tute  what  has  been  often  termed  The  Principle  of  the  Owwe^ 
vation  of  the  Moment  of  Momentum,  or  The  Principle  of  th 
Conservation  of  Areas. 

As  the  moment  of  a  force  roimd  an  axis  intersecting  tb 
line  of  direction  of  the  force  is  zero,  we  see  that — 

If  the  lines  of  direction  of  all  the  external  forces  which  ad<m 
a  free  system  be  met  by  the  same  space  axis,  the  moment  of  mo- 
mentum of  the  system  round  this  axis  is  constant. 

If  the  space-axis  be  fixed  in  the  system,  which  is  other- 
wise free,  the  theorem  above  still  holds  good. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  may  conclude  that — 

If  a  system  receive  an  impulse,  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  system  round  an  axis  fixed  in  space,  and  passing  through  amf 
point  on  the  line  of  direction  of  the  impulse,  remains  the  same(» 
before. 

EXAKPLES. 

1.  In  any  system  in  motion,  show  that  the  moments  of  momenta  timbA. 
three  rectangular  axes  are  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  impulses  ▼faieh  wodi 
impart  to  the  system  if  at  rest  its  actual  motion. 

2.  If  I,  i7y  (  he  the  coordinates,  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia,  of  an; 
of  a  free  system,  show  directly,  that  if  the  system  start  from  rest, 

2m  (uf  -  ft)  =  2  (i?^  -  CT),  &c., 
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and  that  during  the  motioiL, 

Bj  equation  (32),  Art.  210,  we  haye 

hut  92y=27;        and       92l  =  2Z;        therefore,  &c. 

Again,  differentiating  each  side  of  the  equation  (32)  of  Art.  210,  we  haye 

5»(y«-«|^+5m(i,i:-fij)==2w(yi--2y)  =  X  =  2{(y  +  ij)Z-(«  +  C)Il; 
and  aa  ^^  =  ST,    8R2  «  2Z, 

we  ohtain  the  required  result. 

3.  A  satellite  of  mass  m  is  moving  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  r,  round  a 
planet  whose  mass  is  My  and  which  rotates  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  orhit  with  an  angular  velocity  n.  If  0  he  the  moment  of  inertia 
ot  the  planet,  and  /i  the  attraction  hetween  unit  masses  at  the  unit  of  distance, 
show  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  round  its  centre  of  inertia  is 


c|«  +  AlJ^(if+m)^H|. 


4.  A  heavy  particle  moves  on  a  smooth  surface  of  revolution  whose  axis  ia 
vertical ;  prove  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle  round  the  axis 
is  constant. 

5.  A  niunher  of  mutually  attracting  particles  are  acted  on  hy  forces  passing 
throu^b  the  same  fixed  point ;  prove  that  their  resultant  moment  of  momentum 
relative  to  this  point  is  constant,  and  that  the  direction  of  its  axis  is  invariahle. 

6.  A  system  is  acted  on  hy  no  external  force  except  gravity ;  prove  that  its 
DBOinents  of  momenta  round  axes  parallel  to  fixed  directions  in  space,  and  inter*' 
lectiii^  at  its  centre  of  inertia,  are  constant. 

7.  Sbow  that  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  universe  is  either  fixed  in  space  or 
dse  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  a  constant  velocity. 

8.  A  man  walks  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  uniform  plank  which  is 
jaeed  on  a  smooth  horizontal  tahle ;  determine  the  displacement  of  the  plank. 

X«et  a  be  the  length  of  the  plank,  P  its  mass,  M  that  of  the  man ;  the  dis- 
M 

If+P 

9^  ^  uniform  plank  is  placed  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  he  perpen- 
to  tbe  intcnrsection  of  the  inclined  plane  with  the  horizon ;  determine  the 
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time  in  which  a  man  should  go  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pbtok  iit 
order  that  it  should  remain  unmoved. 

Let  t  be  the  time  required.    The  displacement  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 

K 

eystem  in  the  time  i  in  space  is  \gC^  sin  t ,  and  relative  to  the  plank  is  -|7— p<>* 

If  the  plank  remain  unmoved  these  must  be  equal.    Hence 

^       22£        a 


Jf+P'^sini' 

10.  The  base  of  a  smooth  homogeneous  circular  semi-cylinder  rests  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  A  particle  m  is  placed  at  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  semi- 
oylinder,  situated  in  a  vertical  plane  containing  its  centre  of  inertia  and  perpen- 
dicular to  its  aids.     Show  that  the  particle  will  describe  an  ellipse. 

Let  the  axis  of  x  be  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  plane,  in  which  the 
particle  moves,  with  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  the  seml-cjlinder  rests ;  the 
axis  of  y  being  vertical.  Let  d;,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  particle,  ^  the  oo* 
ordinate  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  semi-cylinder,  m'  its  mass,  and  a  iti 
radius. 

Considering  the  whole  system  as  one  body,  we  have  (Art.  206], 

d^x        ,  d^x'     ^ 

Hence,  since  the  system  starts  from  rest,  mx  +  mV  is  constant,  or  the  pn>> 
jection  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  whole  systan 
remains  fixed  in  space.    Taking  this  point  for  origin,  we  have  mx  +  mV =0. 

Again,  since  the  semi-cylinder  is  homogeneous,  we  have,  from  the  geom^- 
cal  conditions, 

(x^xy  +  y^  =  a». 

Substituting  for  x^,  we  obtain 

(m  +  m')»af>  +  m'»y«  =  «»'»a«. 

11.  Two  particles,  connected  by  a  rigid  rod  whose  weight  is  neglig;ible,  an 
projected  along  a  smooth  horizontal  plane ;  determine  their  motion. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  inertia  at  any  time  is  given  by  the  eqnatiaDi 

and  the  inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  axis  of  x  by  the  equation  9  s  «<  +  c,  whae 
m,  ft,  a,  by  00,  and  e  are  constants. 

12.  Two  equal  particles  are  connected  together  by  a  fine  inextenaible  string ; 
one  of  them  is  placed  on  a  smooth  table,  the  other  just  over  the  edge,  the  s 
being  at  full  stretch  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  ;  find  the  interval  of  tim« 
the  instant  at  which  the  particle  originally  on  the  table  leaves  it  to  the  ~ 
at  which  the  string  first  becomes  horizontal. 

The  acceleration  of  the  particle  moving  on  the  table  is  \g.    Hence,  if  «  Vt-< 
the  length  of  the  striag,  the  particle  leaves  the  table  with  a  horizontal      *^ 
city  «,  where  v^  =  ge.     At  this  instant  the  middle  point  of  the  stnsg  ] 
horizontal  velocity  \Vf  and  the  lower  particle  has  no  horizontal  vdocity.     Hi 
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the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  round  a  horizontal  axis  through  the 
centre  of  inertia  is  ^tnev.  This  remains  constant  (Ex.  6),  and  therefore  twice 
the  area  described  round  the  centre  of  inertia  in  any  time  t  is  imevt.  If  t  be  the 
interval  of  time  during  which  the  string  passes  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal 
position,  we  have,  therefore,  ixe^  s  icvt,  and  substituting  for  v  its  value,  we 
obtain 


■*'-[r 


13.  A  sphere  is  projected  with  a  velocity  v  along  a  uniform  smooth  tube 
within  ivhiotk  it  fits  exactly.  The  tube  rests  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  and 
its  axis  forms  a  circle ;  determine  the  motion. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  m'  that  of  the  tube,  and  a  the  radius  of 

the  circle  formed  by  its  axis.    The  conmion  centre  of  inertia  0  of  the  tube 

and  sphere  moves  parallel  to  the  direction  of  projection  of  the  sphere  with 

fnv 
a  velocity ;,  and  the  centres  of  the  tube  and  sphere  describe  circles  round 

O  with  an  angular  velocity  -. 

14.  A  spherical  shell  rests  upon  a  smooth  horizontal  plane;  a  particle  is 
placed  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell,  which  is  then 
projected  with  a  horizontal  velocity  V.  The  internal  surface  of  the  shell  being 
smooth,  determine  to  what  height  the  particle  will  ascend. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  particle,  m  its  mass,  and  v  its  velocity ; 
d^  and  y*  the  coordinates,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  shell,  m'  being 
its  mass.  Take  as  axis  of  x  the  intersection  of  the  smooth  horizontid  plane  with 
the  vertical  plane  of  motion ;  then.  Art.  200, 

and,  by  Art.  206, 

mi  +  m'df  =  m'V* 

Also,  as  the  particle  remains  on  the  sphere  whose  radius  is  0,  we  have 

whence,  differentiating,  and  remembering  that  y'  =  0,  we  have  x^i'  ts  0  when 
If  s  0.    Hence,  substituting,  we  obtain 

m'        J^ 
*' "  2  (w  +  m')  y  • 

This  result  may  not  hold  good  if  the  value  of  y  given  above  exceed  a, 

16.  A  smooth  tube,  movable  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  a  vertical  axis,  is 
charged  with  a  number  of  balls  at  given  intervals ;  an  angular  velocity  fi  is 
communicated  to  the  tube ;  detei  mine  the  velocities  of  the  tube  and  of  the 
balls  at  any  assigned  distances  of  the  latter  from  the  axis. 

Let  fill,  ms,  &o.  be  the  masses  of  the  balls,  ai,  a%  &o.  their  initial  distances 
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from  the  axis,  ri,  rj,  ftc.  their  distances  at  any  instant, »  the  angular  TeLodtj, 
and  Mk^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  tube  about  the  axis ;  then  (Arts.  213, 200), 

(mm'  +  «iar2'+  &C.  + JfX:')  w  =  (mi  a^+m%a^  +  &c.  +  Ml^)£L, 

«!  h' +  »»t  ra»  +  &c.  +  (mi  ri*  +  mj  r2«  +  &c.  +  Jf**)  «•*  =  (mi  ai» + mt«i* 

+  &c.  +  JR*)  n*. 

Again  (Art.  28), 


-rj»», 


whence 

and  integrating, 

Hence  we  ha^e 


ra  -— -  —  n  -r-  =  constant  =  0. 
at  at 


—  =  constant  ■»  — , 
ra  OS 


^1      01 
and  therefore  also  —  s  — ,  with  similar  equations  for  the  other  distance  aad 

velocities.    Substituting  in  the  equations  of  momentum  and  yis  yiva,  and  pattiBg 

mi  «i'  +  ma  «2*  +  &c.  =  /,     MIfl  =  J', 
we  obtain 

(/ri2  +  /' fli*) »  =  (/+  /')  ai»  n,   (/ri»  +  /'  aj')  fi«  =  (/+  /')  «i»  (n*  -  ai«)  tf,  4c. 

16.  An  indefinitely  great  number  of  thin  cylindrical  shells  are  leTolviitt 
in  the  same  direction  about  their  common  axis,  the  angular  yelocity  of  esfih  sbea 
being  proportional  to  a  positive  power  of  its  radius.  If  the  system  of  shelli  be 
suddenly  united  into  a  solid  cylinder,  find  the  angular  velocity  of  the  cyhndcr 
about  its  axis. 

Let  »  be  the  angular  velocity  of  any  shell,  r  its  radius,  ti  and  J2  being  those 
of  the  outermost  shell,  then  m  =  xr**,  and  before  the  shells  are  united,  the 
of  momentum  of  the  system  is 

u2ir\\'  r^*^dr. 


1 


If  u  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  united  system,  its  moment  of  momentum  it 
fi  "2^  V.    Equating  these  two,  we  obtain 


2 


00    = 


4n 

^+4' 


17.  A  uniform  horizontal  stick  falling  to  the  ground  strikes  at  one 
against  a  stone ;  compare  the  blow  it  receives  with  what  it  would  have 
had  both  ends  struck  simultaneously  against  two  stones,  the  blows  being  wtf* 
posed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  stick. 
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Let  v'  and  v  be  the  velocities  of  the  middle  point  G  of  the  tettick,  before  and 
tfter  it  receives  the  single  blow  at  the  extremity  A  ;  let  2a  be  the  length  of 
the  stick,  m  its  mass,  and  Pthe  impulse  of  the  blow.  The  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  stack  round  a  horizontal  space  axis  through  A  remains  unaltered  by  the 
blow.  Before  the  blow  the  whole  moment  of  momentum  is  due  ( (32),  Art.  210) 
to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  the  stick  having  no  motion  relative  to  it. 
After  the  blow  the  stick  is  rotating  round  A  (since  this  point  is  reduced  to  rest) 
with  an  angular  velocity  w.  Hence  f  ma^  »  =  mav'\  but  v  =  a«,  and  therefore, 
substituting,  we  have 

V  =  f v',    and    ©'  —  r  =  if/. 

Again,  from  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  C,  we  obtain 

P=fn(i;-r')  =  - Jmi/. 

In  the  second  case,  when  the  stick  receives  two  blows  each  equal  to  Q,  it  is 
redooed  to  rest,  and  therefore 

2Q  =  -  #/!»',    or    Qtsi-  ^m^, 

Theref  cxre  finally  P  =  i  Q. 

If  tlie  stick  be  elastic,  the  above  investigation  holds  good  for  the  impulses 
received  daring  the  first  period  of  each  impact ;  and  as  the  total  impulses  are  in 
a  cofDstant  ratio  to  the  former,  the  result  is  unaffected  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
«tick. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MOTION    OF  A   RIGID   BODY   PARALLEL  TO   A  FIXED  PLAHK. 

Section  I. — Kinematics, 

214.  Rigid  Body,  Determlnatloii  of  Ite  PosllioM.— 

A  body  is  said  to  be  ngid  wben  its  constitution  is  such  that 
the  relative  position  of  its  points  with  respect  to  each  other  is 
unalterable. 

The  position  of  a  point  in  space  is  usually  determined  by 
means  of  three  rectangular  coordinates,  and  depends  therefore 
upon  three  independent  quantities.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
position  of  a  rigid  body  is  determined  by  six  independent 
variables.  For,  the  position  in  space  of  a  definite  point  A  of 
the  body  is  determined  by  three  independent  variables ;  two 
more  are  required  to  determine  the  plane  in  space  in  which  a 
definite  plane  a  of  the  body  passing  through  A  should  lie; 
and  finally,  one  more  is  necessary  to  fix  in  this  plane  a  definite 
line  of  the  bod^  passing  through  A,  and  lying  in  the  plane  a. 
When  the  position  in  space  of  every  point  of  the  plane  a  is 
determined,  it  is  obvious  that  the  positions  of  all  points  of 
the  rigid  body  are  completely  determined,  since  perpendioulais 
from  them  on  the  plane  a  are  invariable  in  magnitude. 

216.  Degrees  of  Freedom. — As  six  independent 
quantities  are  required  to  determine  the  position  of  a  rigid 
body,  such  a  body,  if  subject  to  no  restraint,  is  said  to  bava 
six  degrees  of  freedom. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  the  positioitt 
of  three  points  of  a  rigid  body  not  lying  on  the  same  straight 
line  are  fixed,  the  position  of  every  point  of  the  body  is  djfr- 
termined. 

216.  Hotlon  of  Translatloii. — When  a  body  moves 
so  that  the  elements  of  the  paths  described  by  its  diffei«ft 
points  are  equal  and  parallel  straight  lines,  the  motion  is 
to  be  one  of  translation. 
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The  path  described  by  any  one  point  of  a  body  is,  in 
general,  a  curve,  and  it  appears  from  the  above  definition 
that  the  curves  described  by  the  different  points  during  any 
motion  of  translation  are  equal  and  similar.     Hence — 

In  a  motion  of  translation^  the  line  joining  any  two  definite 
points  of  the  body  remOfina  parallel  to  its  initial  position. 

As  the  distances  traversed  by  each  point  of  the  body  are 
the  same  both  in  magnitude  and  direction,  we  may  speak  of 
the  motion  of  translation  of  the  body,  and  may  compound  any 
number  of  elementary  motions  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a 
point. 

217.  Hotloii  of  Rotation. — As  already  stated  in  Art. 
95,  when  a  body  is  moving  in  such  a  manner  that  each  point 
is  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  its  centre  on  a  fixed 
straight  line,  to  which  its  plane  is  perpendicular,  the  motion 
is  said  to  be  a  rotation,  and  the  fixed  straight  line  passing 
through  the  centres  of  all  the  circles  is  called  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

In  a  motion  of  this  kind  every  point  of  the  body  lying 
on  the  axis  of  rotation  remains  fixed  during  the  motion. 

All  lines  in  the  body  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation turn  through  the  same  angle,  which  is  called  the 
angular  rotation,  or  simply  the  rotation  of  the  body. 

^ny  line  AB  of  the  body  which  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation  makes,  at  the  end  of  the  motion,  an  angle 
trith  its  initial  position,  which  is  equal  to  the  angular  rotation  of 
the  body. 

This  readily  appears  as  follows  : — Join  A  to  the  point  O 
in  ^wMoh  the  axis  meets  the  plane  in  which  AB  lies ;  then, 
4f  and  S  being  the  new  positions  taken  by  A  and  B,  since 
X^  makes  the  same  angle  with  AB  which  OA  makes  with 
4fB^^  the  quadrilateral  formed  by  OA,  0A\  AB  and  AS 
an  lye  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  therefore  the  angle  between 
^S^  and  AB  is  equal  to  that  between  OA  and  OA. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  two  positions  of  a  body  have  a 
Eraigr^^  line  of  particles  in  common,  the  body  can  be  moved 
om  one  of  these  positions  to  the  other  by  a  rotation  round 
lis  line. 
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218.  Blotloii  Parallel  to   a  Fl&ed   Plase.— When 

the  paths  described  by  the  several  points  of  a  body  during  its 
motion  are  made  up  of  elements,  each  of  which  is  paralld  to 
the  same  fixed  plane,  the  motion  of  the  body  is  said  to  be 
parallel  to  this  plane. 

If  we  consider  any  definite  plane  section  of  the  bodj, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  parallel  to  the  fixed 
plane,  this  section  must  continue  in  the  same  plane  througli- 
out  the  motion,  and  its  position  at  each  instant  detenmaes 
the  position  of  every  point  of  the  body.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  study  the  motion  of  a  body  moving  parallel  to  a  fixed 
plane,  we  have  merely  to  investigate  the  motion  of  a  plane 
figure  in  its  own  plane. 

219.  motion  of  a  Plane  Figure  in  its  own  Plaae« 
— ^A  plane  figure  can  be  moved  from  any  one  position  in  its 
own  plane  to  any  other  by  giving  it  first  a  motion  of  traiifi- 
lation,  whereby  any  arbitrary  point  A  of  the  figure  is  moved 
from  its  first  position  Ai  in  space  to  its  second  position  Ai^ 
and  then  a  motion  of  rotation  round  a  perpendicular  axis 
passing  through  A^y  whereby  a  definite  line  AB  of  the  figure 
is  moved  into  its  final  position  in  space  AJS^.  As  the  point 
A  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  the  motion  may  be  effected  in  as 
infinite  variety  of  ways.  The  motion  of  translation  to  be 
given  to  the  figure  differs  in  fi;eneral  according  as  different 
points  of  the  figure  are  chosen  for  A,  but  the  motion  ofrotatim 
is  in  all  cases  the  same. 

This  readily  appears  from  Art.  217,  as  the  initial  and  final 
positions  of  any  definite  line  of  the  figure  are  given,  and  the 
angle  between  them  i3  in  all  cases  the  rotation  of  the  bodj. 

The  results  arrived  at  above  depend  upon  the  fact  t£at 
the  position  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane  is  completely 
determined  by  the  position  of  one  definite  straight  lineof  tlia 
figure.  Hence  also  it  appears  that  by  properly  selecting  the 
point  Ay  the  motion  of  translation  may  in  general  be  dia- 
pensed  with  altogether,  or,  in  other  words  {Differential  Orf- 
cuius,  Art.  293)— 

A  plane  figure  can  be  moved  from  any  one  positiom  MM 
any  other  in  its  own  plane  by  a  rotation  round  a  point  fi*^% 
in  the  plane,  1 
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In  fact,  BCheing  the  original  position  of  any  definite  line 
of  the  figure,  and  £^C  its  new  position;  if  we  join  BB^^ 
bisect  it,  and  erect  a  perpendicular,  and  do  the  same  with 
C(Tj  these  two  perpendiculars  will,  in  general,  determine 
by  their  intersection  a  point  0,  a  rotation  round  which  effects 
tne  given  change  of  position. 

If  BB"  be  parallel  to  C(T  this  construction  fails.  Two 
cases  then  arise,  according  as  BB  is  equal  to  OC  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  intersection  of  BO  and  B^C  is  the 
centre  of  rotation.  In  the  former  the  motion  is  one  of  pure 
translation,  and  the  point  0  is  at  infinity. 

As  a  particular  case,  it  follows  that — 

Two  rotations  effected  successively  round  two  parallel  axes 
bring  a  body  into  the  same  position  as  a  single  rotation  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  the  two  former ^  the  single  rotation  being  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  sum  of  the  two  to  which  it  is  equivalent. 

We  see  also  that — 

A  rotation  round  any  given  axis  brings  a  body  into  the  same 
position  as  an  equal  rotation  round  a  parallel  axis  through  any 
arbitrary  pointy  together  with  a  motion  of  translation. 

Hence  it  appears  that — 

Equal  and  opposite  rotations  effected  successively  round  two 
parallel  axes  A  andB  are  equivalent  to  a  single  motion  of  trans- 
lation. 

For,  a  rotation  round  A  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  rotation 
round  Bj  together  with  a  translation ;  therefore  equal  and 
opposite  rotations  round  A  and  B  are  equivalent  to  equal 
and  opposite  rotations  round  B,  together  with  a  translation  ; 
but  equal  and  opposite  rotations  round  B  destroy  each  other ; 
therefore,  &c. 

220.  Composition  of  ¥eloeltles. — Hitherto  we  have 
been  considering  displacements  having  a  finite  magnitude. 
In  regard  to  such  displacements  the  order  in  which  the  several 
motions  are  effected  is  of  importance,  and  in  order  to  arrive 
at  definite  results  it  is  necessary  to  specify  whether  the 
successive  axes  of  rotation  are  fixed  in  space  or  in  the  body. 
In  Kinetics,  we  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  not  only  with 
the  initial  and  final  positions  of  a  body,  but  also  with  the 
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mode  in  which  it  passes  from  the  one  position  to  the  other. 
It  becomes  then  necessary  to  consider  the  infinitely  small 
motions  through  which  the  body  assumes  its  successive  posi- 
tions. Displacements  effected  in  the  same  element  of  time 
divided  by  that  element  then  become  velocities,  and  the  com- 
position and  equivalence  of  infinitely  small  displacements  is 
tantamount  to  the  composition  and  equivalence  of  velocities. 

If  the  displacements  received  by  a  body  be  infinitely  small^  it 
is  indifferent  in  what  order  rotations  are  effected  round  differtuX 
axes  fixed  in  space. 

For,  the  changes  produced  in  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
of  the  body  by  such  a  rotation  are  functions  of  its  amplitade, 
and  of  the  initial  values  of  those  coordinates.  In  the  present 
case  these  changes  are  infinitely  small,  and  therefore  altera- 
tions in  them,  due  to  a  previous  displacement  which  is  itself 
infinitely  small,  are  infinitely  small  quantities  of  the  second 
order. 

Again,  from  similar  considerations,  it  appears  that  it » 
indifferent  whether  the  axes  be  fixed  in  space  or  axes  fixed  in  the 
body  J  whose  positions  at  the  commencement  of  the  infinitely  smeB 
motion  coincide  with  those  of  the  axes  fixed  in  space. 

When  the  order  of  two  displacements  is  indifferent  they 
may  be  regarded  as  simultaneous,  and  if  the  resultant  dis- 
placement be  such  as  to  move  the  body  from  one  position  into 
the  next  successive  position,  it  is  the  actual  motion  of  the  body. 

221.  Hotloii  of  a  Rlffld   Body.— The  theorems  oi 

Article  219,  when  applied  to  infinitely  small  motioii8  of  a 
rigid  body  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  give  the  foUowiay 
results : — 

(1).  The  motion  of  a  body  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane 
sists  at  any  instant  of  a  velocity  of  rotation  ^  round  an 
passing  tlurough  any  arbitrary  point  A  of  the  body,  at 
angles  to  the  plane,  and  a  velocity  of  translation  v  parall 
the  plane. 

(2).  At  each  instant  there  is  an  axis,  called  the 
taneous  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  such  that  a  velocity 
rotation  co  round  it  represents  the  whole  motion  of  the  I 

If  r  be  the  distance  from  A  to  this  axis,  and  v  the  vel 
of  translation  which  the  body  must  be  considered  to 
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when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  regarded  as  passing  throagh  A^ 
then,  in  order  that  the  axis  shomd  be  at  rest  at  the  instant,  the 
direction  of  v  mast  be  at  right  angles  to  r,  and  we  must  have 
V  =  roi.  We  thus  see,  that  in  a  rigid  bodj  a  motion  of  rota- 
tion together  with  a  motion  of  translation,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  can  be  compounded  into 
a  motion  which  is  one  of  rotation  solely.  Also,  such  motions 
cannot  be  compounded  into  a  single  rotation  unless  the 
direction  of  the  translation  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

(3).  Two  coexisting  velocities  of  rotation  round  parallel 
axes  are  equivalent  to  a  single  velocity  of  rotation,  equal  to 
their  sum,  round  an  axis  parallel  to  the  two  former,  and  di- 
viding the  distance  between  them  inversely  as  the  component 
velocities. 

(4).  Two  equal  and  opposite  velocities  of  rotation  whose 
common  magnitude  is  a;,  round  petraUel  axes,  are  equivalent 
to  a  velocity  of  translation,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  axes,  whose  magnitude  is  acu,  where  a  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  axes. 

We  see  from  what  is  stated  above  that  velocities  of  rota- 
tion roimd  parallel  axes  are  compounded  like  parallel  forces. 

In  considering  rotations  round  parallel  axes  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  not  only  the  magnitudes  of  the  rotations, 
but  also  their  algebraical  signs,  or  directions.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  feet  of  the  spectator  to 
his  head,  so  that  in  estimating  rotations  the  axis  points  towards 
the  spectator.  If  two  rotations  round  parallel  axes,  viewed 
from  the  same  side  of  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axes,  are 
both  in  the  same  direction,  they  have  like  algebraical  signs. 
The  positive  direction  of  rotation  is  of  course  arbitraxy ;  but  in 
the  application  of  Analytic  G-eometry  to  rotational  displace- 
ments it  is  usual  to  regard  rotations  as  positive  which  oring 
a  point — from  the  axis  of  Xpositive  to  the  axis  of  P' positive, 
from  Y  positive  to  Z  positive,  and  from  Z  positive  to  X  posi- 
tive. It  follows  from  this,  that  if  the  axes  oiX  and  Fbe 
drawn  in  the  usual  manner,  a  rotation  opposite  in  direction 
to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive 
(Art.  87).    Such  a  rotation  is  termed  counter-clockwise. 

s  2 
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222.  Analytical  Treatment  of  the  Motion  of  a 
Plane  Figure  In  Its  own  Plane. — When  a  point  moTOB 
in  a  circle  whose  centre  is  the  origin,  we  may  assume 


whence 


x-r  cos  ^,     y  =  r  sin  i/f, 

dx  .     ,  d\L     dy  ,  d\L 

— -  =s  —  r  sm  u> -r^,     -^  aarcosw— ^» 
dt  ^  dt'    dt  ^dt* 


d\L  dx  dy 

and  putting        ■^'^^j    17=^^9    -^=y,  we  have 

at  at  at 


x  =  -  yuiy     y  -  xwj 


(1) 


for  the  rotation  of  the  point  xy  round  the  origin. 

Now  let  x'y  y^  he  the  coordinates  of  a  definite  point  of  a 
plane  figure  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space  ;  x^  y  those  of  any 
point  of  the  figure  referred  to  the  same  axes ;  f ,  ti  those  of 
the  same  point  of  the  figure  referred  to  SLxes  fixed  in  the  body 
and^meetmg  at  the  point  xf/'  moreover,  let  the  axis  of  £ 
make  the  angle  \p  with  the  axis  of  x ;  then 


Or, 


ic  =  a^+5cosi/»-i|8inr/>,    y  =  y'  +  Esin^  +  i|  00s  ^, 
i  =  i'  -  (^  sin  ^  +  i|  cos  ^)  cii 
y  =  y'  +  (5  cos  ^  -  ii  sin  ^)  01 

i  =  i'  -  (y  -  y')ai,    y  =  y'  +  (a?  -  it')  oi,  (3) 


(2) 


These  equations  show  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  ly 
made  up  of  two  parts — one  a  velocity  of  translation,  the  of 
a  velocity  of  rotation,  as  in  (1),  round  an  axis  through  /j^* 

For  any  other  definite  point,  a<y  of  the  figure  we  haT«i» 
in  like  manner, 

x^df'-{f/-ylio'\    y^r^{x-x'')ur. 

Equating  these  values  of  x  and  y  to  the  former,  and  com 
ing  the  results  with  the  equations 

x=x-[y-y)tM}y    y=y+(ir-«jci, 
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we  see  that  (d'  =  Wy  or  the  velocity  of  rotation  to  be  attributed 
to  the  body,  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  point  through  which 
the  axis  of  rotation  i3  supposed  to  pass. 

223.  Instantaneons  Centre,  Body  Centrode,  Spaee 
Centrode. — If  we  put  i  ■=  0,  y  =  0  in  equations  (2),  we  get 
the  coordinates  of  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation,  referred 
to  axes  fixed  in  the  body.  In  like  manner  equations  (3)  give 
the  coordinates  of  the  same  point  referred  to  axes  fixed  in 
space.  If  we  call  the  coordinates  of  the  instantaneous  centre 
£o,  tio ;  ^09  t/(h  respectively,  we  have 

$0  =  -  (i'sinii-Vcosii),i|o=  -(i'cosii+  y^Bm\L)f    (4) 

to  io 

Xo^x'—y^y  .Vo-y'  +  -J^'.  (5) 

If  dfj  ify  01,  and  i/^  are  known  functions  of  the  time  t^ 
we  can  find  from  equations  (4),  by  eliminating  ^,  the  path 
described  in  the  body  by  the  instantaneous  centre. 

From  equations  (5)  we  can  find  in  the  same  manner  the 
path  described  by  the  instantaneous  centre  in  space. 

The  former  of  these  curves  is  called  the  body  centrode,  the 
latter  the  space  centrode. 

The  student  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  in- 
stantaneous centre  and  the  point  of  the  body  which  coincides 
with  it  at  any  instant.  The  latter  has  no  velocity  at  the 
instant  either  in  space  or  in  the  body ;  the  former  (the 
instantaneous  centre)  has  in  general  a  velocity  both  in  space 
and  in  the  body. 

224.  Pare  Rolling. — In  pure  rolling  the  points  of  one 
curve  or  surface  come  into  contact  successively  with  those  of 
another,  the  relative  tangential  velocity  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact being  zero.  If  one  curve  or  surface  be  fixed  in  space, 
the  motion  of  the  other  consists  of  a  series  of  rotations  round 
axes  through  the  successive  points  of  contact  {Differential 
CahniluSj  Art.  295).  In  the  case  of  one  plane  curve  rolling 
on  another,  this  appears  as  follows : — 
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Let  QQf  he  the  curve  fixed  in  space,  and  P^  the  one 
which  rolls  on  it,  P,  P'  being 
two  oonsecutiye  points  on  the 
latter.    By  hypothesis,  P  has 
no  velocity  along  the  tangent  at 

Q,  and  at  the  end  of  an  infi-  "^^*^""^§'"^*^^^  ^ 

nitely  short  time  P'  coincides 

with  Q',  and  the  distance  between  P  and  Q  is  then  an  infi- 
nitely small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  Hence,  while 
other  points  of  the  body  have  received  infinitely  small  dis- 
placements of  the  first  order,  P  has  received  one  of  the 
second  order,  and  has,  therefore,  no  velocity  in  any  direc- 
tion. Hence,  during  the  instant  under  consideration,  the 
body  must  be  rotating  round  an  axis  through  P  (Art.  217). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  acceleration  of  P  in  the  direction  of  tli^ 
tangent  at  Q  is  zero ;  and  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  its  acce- 
leration in  the  direction  of  the  normal  is  in  general  finite, 
and  equal  in  magnitude  to  27(u,  where  cu  is  the  angular  velo- 
city of  the  body,  and  U  is  the  velocity  of  the  instantaneous 
centre  of  rotation,  this  point  having  moved  during  the  instant 
from  Q  to  Q'  in  space,  and  from  P  to  P'  in  the  body. 

225.  Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Moil«B 
of  a  Body  moTing  Parallel  to  a  Fixed  Plane. — When 
a  body  is  moving  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  if  we  can  d^er- 
mine  the  space  cenbrode  and  the  body  centrode,  the  motion  d 
the  body  is  completely  determined,  as  it  consists  of  tbe 
rolling,  without  slipping,  of  the  body  centrode  on  the  space 
centrode. 

The  geometrical  applications  of  the  principles  laid  doim 
in  the  present  and  preceding  Articles  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant ;  but  as  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  tins 
present  treatise,  the  reader  is  referred  for  them  to  Chap,  xix 
of  the  Differential  Calculus,  and  toMinchin's  Uhiplanar 
fnaticSf  Chap.  in. 

226.  Yeloclty  of  any  Cflven  Point  of  a  Body.— la 

Kinetics  the  motion  of  a  body  is  usually  regarded  as  made  up 
of  a  motion  of  translation  Vj  and  a  motion  of  rotation  a>,  rooin.^ 
an  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia  G.  It  is  sometamei 
important  to  determine  the  velocity  of  a  given  point  ul  of  tbi: 
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body.    In  the  oase  of  motion  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane  this  is 
readily  done  analytically  by  equations  (3). 

Otherwise,  geometrioaUy : — ^letjt?  be  the  distance  from  A  to 
the  axis  of  rotation  through  G^  then,  owing  to  the  rotation, 
A  has  a  velocity  pto  perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing 
through  A  and  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  velocity  of  translation  e?,  gives  tiie  velocity  of  A. 

Examples. 

1.  Show  directly  that  if  a  body  haye  two  equal  and  opposite  yelocities  of 
rotation  round  two  paiallel  axes,  tiie  yelocity  of  any  point  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  containing  the  parallel  axes,  and  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
axes  multiplied  by  the  angular  yelocity. 

Draw  a  plane  through  the  point  at  right  angles  to  the  two  parallel  axes, 
peseribe  round  the  axes  circles  passing  Sirough  the  point.  The  component 
yelodtiee  of  the  point  are  perpendicular  and  proportional  to  the  radii  of  these 
circles,  and  the  resultant  yelocity  is,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the  common 
chord,  and  proportional  to  the  line  joining  the  centres. 

2.  Proye  that  a  yelocity  of  rotation  round  any  axis  is  equiyalent  to  an  equal 
yelocity  of  rotation  w  round  a  parallel  axis,  together  with  a  yelocity  of  transla- 
tion «a  ahm^  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  containing  Uie  axes,  the  distance 
between  which  is  a. 

8.  A  body  receiyes,  in  a  giyen  order,  finite  rotations  round  two  parallel 
BXBB  fixed  in  space.  Deteimine  the  magnitude  of  the  equiyalent  rotation,  and 
tl&e  position  of  its  axis. 

4.  If  the  parallel  axes  round  which  the  body  receiyes  successiye  rotations  be 
fixed  not  in  space  but  in  the  body,  determine  the  single  rotation  which  would 
"    *Dg  the  body  into  the  same  position. 

H  ^,  i'  are  the  intersections  of  the  klqa  fixed  in  tpaee,  with  a  plane  at  right 


,  M  that  of  the  resultant  axis,  and  a,  /3,  x>  the  magnitudes  of  the  rotations 
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round  them,  then  BAE = — ^  a,  ABU  ■  }  iS,  and  the  resultant  rotation  x = a + 0, 
or,  (a  —  fi)j  according  as  a  and  /3  are  in  the  same  or  opposite  directicms.  In  the 
latter  case  its  direction  is  the  same  as  the  greater  of  me  two.  If  A  and  F  an 
the  positions  of  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  B^AB  =  }  a,  AB'B  c  ^  j3. 

6.  Two  equal  and  opposite  finite  rotations  round  parallel  axes  bring  a  body 
into  the  same  position  as  a  single  motion  of  translation.  Determine  the  diree- 
tion  and  magnitude  of  this  translation. 

The  direction  of  translation  is  at  right  angles  to  a  line  which  makes  with 
AB  or  AB'  an  angle  equal  to—  J  a,  or  ^  a,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  translation 
=  2AB  sin  J  a,  or,  2AB^  sin  |  a. 

0.  If  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  each  point  of  a  body  be  always  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane,  the  motion  is  equivalent  to  a  succeadon  of  rotations  round  the 
generating  lines  of  a  cylinder  fixed  in  space,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fixed 
plane. 

7.  A  plane  area  receives  a  motion  of  translation  in  its  own  plane  whose  com- 
ponents, parallel  to  the  axes,  are  a  and  b ;  and  a  rotation  $  round  the  point  in  the 
body  wlkich,  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  coincides  ^witli  tlie  fixed  odgin. 
Determine  the  coordinates  of  the  point,  a  rotation  round  which  would  bring  the 
body  into  the  same  position. 


a  sin  }9  —  &  cos  ^9 
Ant,  0  =  — ; — .  y 

2  sin^tf 


y 


2mni5        * 

8.  Show  from  these  expressions  that  the  amplitude  of  the  rotation  is  the 
same  as  before.  

,       «  =  sin^|g;     .•.  ^  =  a, 

9.  ABCD  is  a  frame  composed  of  three  ban  connected  by  joints  at  B  and 
C,  It  is  capable  of  moving  in  one  plane,  the  points  A  and  J)  being  fixed. 
Determine  the  relation  between  the  angular  velocities  of  AB  and  DC. 


B 


O 


At  any  instant  B  is  moving  in  a  circle  round  A,  orjat  right  angles  to  AJB'^ 
and  C  at  right  angles  to  DC.  Hence  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  of.  ^ 
is  Of  the  point  of  intersection  ofAB  and  CD ;  wherefore  AB  .  «i  =  OJB  . «,  aad 

BO    DC 


»i 


DC .  «a  =  OC,  w  ;  hence  —  =  -7-= 


m     AB    CO 


(Thomson  lsd  Tait). 


10.  Abar^B  moves  in  one  plane  with  given  angular  velocity  rounds. 
while  at  B  it  is  freely  jointed  to  another  bar  BC,  whose  extremity  Ois  cxbl^ 
strained  to  move  along  a  fixed  straight  groove  passing  through  A  ;  find 
velocity  of  (7  in  any  position. 
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Draw  a  perpendicnlar  to  AC  at  C,  and  let  it  meet  AB  in  0 ;  then  0  is  the 

instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  of  JBC.    If  v  be  the  velocity  of  Cy  and  «  the 

00 
angular  Telocity  of  AB,  v  =  AB  •  ;7^ .  «  »  AF.  «,  where  ^Pis  drawn  atright 

OB 

angles  to  AC io  meet  BC  in  P.    For  the  further  discuesion  of  this  question  the 

reader  is  referred  to  Minchin,   Uniplanar  Kinetnaiiet,  p.  47,  or  Goodeve, 

Ekmenta  of  Meekanism,  Chap.  i.    The  arrangement  of  machinery  mentioned  in 

this  example  is  called  the  crank  and  connecting  rod. 

11.  A  bar  moves  in  a  horizontal  plane  with  uniform  angular  Telocity  round 
one  extremity.  To  the  other  extremity  a  horizontal  circle  is  attached.  If  the 
eirele  be  regarded  as  rotating  round  its  centre,  what  additional  motion  must  it  be 
considered  to  have  f 

A  Telocity  of  translation  at  right  angles  to  the  bar,  and  equal  to  a«,  where  a 
ia  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  bar,  and  « the 
angular  Telocity. 

12.  If  two  definite  points  of  a  plane  figure  are  constrained  to  moTe  along 
two  straight  lines  in  its  plane,  which  ore  fixed  in  space,  the  space  centrode  ana 
the  body  centrode  are  circles,  the  former  being  double  the  latter  (Differential 
Ckkmlue,  Art.  296). 

13.  In  Peaucellier's  arrangement  find  the  relation  between  the  Telocity  of 
the  point  describing  the  straight  line  and  that  of  one  of  the  adjacent  comers  of 
the  pazaUelogTam. 

M.  Peaucellier,  in  1864,  first  succeeded  in  transforming  circular  into  recti- 
linear motion  by  the  following  arrangement : — A  and  B  are  fixed  points ;  AF 
fluid  ^Q  are  two  equal  bars  which  can  turn  freely  round  A  ;  BR  is  another  bar 
turning  freely  round  B,  and  equal  in  length  to  AB;  QRFX  is  a  jointed 
parall^opinim  composed  of  four  equal  bars  turning  freely  round  their  points  of 
intersection.  If  a  motion  be  imparted  to  the  system,  the  points  P,  Q,  B  describe 
<drolee.     That  the  point  X  describes  a  straight  Ime  may  he  shown  as  follows : — 

In  any  position  of  the  system,  since  L  PBX  ^  L  QiRX,  and  L  PBA  «  L  QBA^ 
and  BA  are  in  one  straight  line ;  then  XFB  being  an  isosceles  triangle,  and 


line  drawn  from  the  Tertex  to  the  base,  AB .  AX  =  AF*-SF*  =  oonst. ; 
'ore  X  describes  a  cmre  which  is  the  iuTerse,  with  respect  to  ^  as  origin. 
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of  that  described  by*J2.    Now  the  point  B  describes  a  circle  which  passes  tbimi^ 
A  ;  he&oe  X  descnbes  a  straight  line,  perpendicular  to  AB  at  the  point  8,  when 

A8.AD^  AI^  -  JtP«. 

We  proceed  to  find  the  relation  between  the  velocities  of  P  and  Z.  Diav 
XO  at  right  angles  to  8X  \  then  0  is  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  of  tb 
barPX 


Let  AT^  a,  FX  a  h^  BS  (in  fonner  figure)  s  e ;  then  «  being  the  angahr 
Telocity  of  APy  to  that  of  PJ[,  and  v  the  yelooity  of  Z ;  we  haye,  since  (>  is  the 
instantaneous  oentrOi 

v^OX.t/y  and  OF.w^AF.m; 
therefore 

•  =  —  .  AF.  w  =  AT.  w. 

Again,  if 

FAT=  $f  FTA  s  fy  we  haye  AT^aai3LB{G0t$  +  cot^); 

therefore 

t;  s=  a  sin  9  (cot  9  +  cot  ^] «, 

where  ^  is  given  by  the  equation 

a008  9  +  6C06^* ;; . 

14.  A  plane  area  is  moving  in  its  own  plane ;  deteimine  the  aoceletai^oassf 
any  point  in  it  parallel  to  the  tangent  and  the  normal  to  the  space  oentiode  jI 
the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation. 

Let  xot  yo  be  the  coordinates  of  a  ^int  fijced  in  the  lamina,  (,  i|  &oee  of 
any  point  in  it  referred  to  xot  yo  as  origin,  and  to  axes  parallel  to  Ihoae  of  Sj  $; 
then 

-  =  -,«,    -  =  |«, 

4D  being  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body ;  whence 

dx     dxo 
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d^x     d*xo       «       d» 

Call  the  centrode  fixed  in  space  C,  that  fixed  in  the  body,  r.  The  velocity 
of  the  point  0  of  the  body  which  coincidee  at  any  instant  with  the  instantaneous 
centre  of  rotation  is  zero.  At  the  next  instant  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rota- 
tion has  moved  to  the  consecutive  position  on  each  of  the  curves  C  and  r.  At 
the  end  of  this  instant  Ohas  a  velocity  in  the  normal  to  (7  equal  to  T/w,  where  I,  F 
are  consecutive  positions  of  the  instantaneous  centre  on  the  tangent  to  C,  Hence 

l^e  acceleration  of  0  along  the  tangent  to  Ob  zero,  and  along  the  normal  to  C 
J'  jft 

is  «*  -T-,  if  we  put  ri=s  dfff  and  »  =-zt-    I^ow  if  p  and  p'  be  the  radii  of  cur- 
a$  at 

vatnie  of  C  and  r,  and,  if  we  put  —  —  =  — ,  it  is  easily  seen  that  ^  =  "s- 

p       p      M  wf      M 

Hence,  if  droyo  coincide  with  0,  and  we  take  as  axee  the  tangent  and  normal 

to  C^  we  have 


15.  Determine  the  points  of  the  body  which  have  at  any  instant  (1}  no 
acceleration  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  (7  at  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation ; 
(2)  no  acceleration  parallel  to  Uie  normal. 

These  points  consiBt  of  two  straight  lines  in  the  body  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  first  of  which  passes  through  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation. 

16.  Determine  at  any  instant  Hub  position  of  the  point  in  the  body  having 
no  acceleration. 

It  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  mentioned  in  the  last  example. 

If  a  be  the  angle  which  the  line  of  non-tangential  acceleration  (Ex.  15) 
makes  with  ihib  axis  of  Xj  the  coordinates  of  this  point  may  be  expressed  in  the 
form 

|sjBsinacosa,    n^R  sin' a. 

These  expressions  readily  follow  from  the  equationa  of  Ex.  14.    This  point  is 
called  the  acceleration-centre. 

17.  The  acceleration  of  any  point  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were 
timing  round  the  acceleration-centre  as  an  abwluUly  fixed  point, 

18.  AU  points  of  the  body  which  have  a  common  acceleration  lie  on  a  circle 
having  the  acceleration-centre  as  centre. 

19.  Find  the  points  of  the  body  for  which  the  acceleration  normal  to  the 
path  described  by  the  point  is  zero. 

Take  the  centre  of  rotation  as  origin  of  |iy ;  any  point  is  describing  a  circle 
round  it ;  hence  the  line  joining  the  origin  to  (if  is  me  normal  to  the  path  of 
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the  latter ;  and  if  i^T  be  the  normal  acceleration,  and  r  the  dUtance  from  thfi  in- 
stantaneous centre  of  rotation, 

Hence,  at  any  instant,  the  points  for  which  iV=  0  lie  on  the  circle 

p  +  i,>  =  J2i,. 

This  circle  passes  through  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation,  touches  the 
curve  Cf  and  has  a  radius  =  ^JR,  For  the  reason  stated  in  £z.  21  it  is  called 
the  circle  of  inflexions. — Differential  Calctdua^  Art.  290. 

20.  Determine  the  points  of  the  system  for  which  the  acceleration  along  the 
path  is  zero. 

They  lie  on  a  circle  whose  equation,  referred  to  the  centre  of  rotatioD  as 
origin,  18 

and  which  passes  through  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  and  cuts  tb? 
cunre  C  orthogonally . 

The  theorems  of  the  last  two  examples  are  due  to  Bresse  {Journal  de  Feesle 
polyteehniqu€y  t.  xx.). 

21.  Determine  at  any  instant  the  points  of  the  body  which  are  passing  over 
points  of  inflexion  on  their  respective  paths. 

They  are  the  points  having  no  normal  acceleration  (Ex.  19) ;  for,  as     ii 

then  zero,  and  v  not  zero,  p  must  be  infinite. 


22.  Determine  the  coordinates  of  the  acceleration  centre  referred — (1 )  to  i 
fixed  in  space  ;  (2)  to  axes  fixed  in  the  body  (see  Article  223). 

Let  x\j  y\j  (i,  i}i  be  the  coordinates  in  question,  then,  gfy  y*  being  the  spat^ 
coordinates  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  body-axes,  we  have 

{•»  +  «*}  (a;,  -  a/)  =  -  •  y-  +  ci»»ir, 

{«*  +  ft^}  4i  =  •  (a?  sin  ^  -  y'  cos  4^)  +  •*  (a?"  cos  if>  +  ^  sini^). 
{»'  +  w*}  i}i  s  « (af*  cos  4»  +  y"  sin  ^)  —  w* (i"  sin  ^  —  jT  cos^). 

Section  H. — Kinetics. — Constrained  Motion, 

227.    Special    Cases    of   Motion.       Degrees    < 
Freedom. — In  order  to  transform  the  general  eqnatioDS 
motion  in  Buoh  a  way  as  to  be  of  use  in  particular  pTobl< 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  special  conditions 
the  problem  which  it  is  required  to  solve. 

We  have  seen  in  Article  214  that  six  conditions  are 
quired  to  fix  the  position  of  a  rigid  body,  and  we  have  foi 
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accordingly  six  equations  of  motion  for  a  body  perfectly  free. 
Such  a  body  is  said  to  have  six  degrees  of  freedom  (Art.  215). 
We  have  obtained  the  equations  for  this  case  in  their  most 
g^eneral  form  (Art.  204),  but  we  shall  now  adopt  the  reverse 
method  of  procedure,  and  consider  the  special  equations  to  be 
employed  for  a  body  having  one  degree  of  freedom. 

228.  One  Degree  of  Freedom. — A  body  is  said  to 
have  one  degree  of  freedom  when  its  position  is  limited  in 
such  a  way  as  to  depend  on  a  single  indeterminate  quantity. 
It  will  be  shown  subsequently  that  the  variations  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  of  a  body  entirely  free  are  linear  func- 
tions of  six  undetermined  quantities.  If  these  six  quantities 
are  connected  together  in  such  a  way  that  one  being  given 
all  the  rest  are  determined,  the  body  has  one  degree  of 
freedom. 

The  simplest  cases  of  one  degree  of  freedom  occur  when 
some  of  the  six  imdetermined  ^splacements  are  zero.  We 
shall  consider  here  only  two  cases. 

(1).  If  the  motion  of  the  body  be  limited  to  a  series  of 
pure  translations,  and  the  path  of  one  of  its  points  be  as- 
signed. 

(2)  If  the  motion  of  the  body  be  limited  to  a  rotation 
round  an  axis  fixed  in  space. 

In  the  first  case  the  problem  is  readily  reducible  to  that 
of  the  constrained  motion  of  a  particle. 

This  reduction  is  most  easily  effected  by  employing 
D'Alembert's  Principle  as  expressed  by  Lagrange.  In  fact 
we  have 

x{(x-4')^.(r-»g)^.(z-»^)*.j-.. 

Now,  by  the  conditions  of  the  question,  hxy  8y,  &  must  be 
the  same  for  every  point  of  the  body,  and  ds  being  the  arc 
of  the  curve  described  by  the  centre  of  inertia, 

ds  ds  ds 
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Making  these  subetitutionB,  we  obtain  the  single  equation  of 
motion, 

or,  as  ds^  -  d^  -k-  dy*  +  dz*j 

we  have  finally,  if  we  put  9R  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  bodj, 

a»g  =  8,  (1) 

where  8  is  the  sum  of  the  oomponents  of  all  the  applied 
forces  along  the  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  ineitu; 
but  this  is  obviously  the  equation  required  for  determiniBg 
the  constrained  motion  of  a  particle. 

229.  IHotioii  of  a  Body  round  an  JLxIs  Itxed  la 
i^paee. — The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body  haTiog 
a  fixed  axis  is,  that  the  moment  of  the  f  orc^  round  this  axis 
should  be  zero.  Take  the  fixed  axis  as  axis  of  a?,  then  the 
single  equation  of  motion  is  the  first  of  equations  (18)  or 
(16),  Art.  204,  according  as  the  forces  actmg  on  the  body 
are  impulsive  or  continuous.  Adopting  the  notation  of  Azt 
210,  the  equation  of  motion  is  thus : 

Hi  -  Hi  =  Lf  or  —rr-  =  L, 

Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  on  the  axis  from  any  point  P  A 
the  body,  w  its  angular  velocity  at  any  instant,  and/^^ 
moment  of  inertia  roimd  the  axis;  then,  since  j>cii  is  tbi 
velocity  of  the  particle  P,  its  moment  of  momentum  is  iifpW 
and  Hi  =  oiSwip'  =  Jw.  Substituting  this  value  for  jffi,  anJ. 
remembering  that  /  is  constant,  we  obtain  as  the  equation  fl( 
motion  in  the  case  of  impulses 

7(01-0,')  =  *,  (2) 
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and  in  the  case  of  oontinuous  forces 

liquation  (3)  was  obtained  before  in  Art.  138  by  a  different 
method. 

280.  Equatloii  of  Yis  Ylva  for  a  Body  iiiO¥iiig 
roiind  a  Fixed  JLxIs.. — The  expression  for  the  vis  viva  of  a 
body  moying  round  a  fixed  axis  has  been  given  abready. 
Art.  133.  if  we  take  the  fixed  axis  for  the  axis  of  ^,  we 
have,  as  the  equation  of  vis  viva, 

/w*  =  22J(Frfy  +  Zdz)  +  c.  (4) 


EXAHPLBS. 

1.  To  the  ends  of  a  thin  light  piece  of  wood  are  fiutened  spheres  of  lead 
whose  masses  are  P  and  P'.  The  piece  of  wood  turns  on  a  horizontal  axis 
through  its  middle  point.  Its  length  beiuK  2/,  and  its  mass  negligible,  deter- 
mine the  time  of  a  small  oscillation,  the  spheres  being  so  small  tbat  the  squares 
of  their  radii  are  negligible  as  compared  with  /. 


•Jtrr^ 


r 


Bj  changing  P,  and  comparing  the  times  of  oscillation,  an  apparatus  of  the  kind 
mentioned  can  be  used  to  verSy  the  Laws  of  Motion. 

2.  A  heayy  pendulum,  capable^  of  revolying  round  a  horizontal  axis,  is 
struck  when  at  rest  by  a  bullet  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  fixed  axis.  The  bullet  remains  in  the  pendulum.  If  h  be  the  distance 
of  the  extremity  of  the  pendulum  from  the  axis,  c  the  distance  traversed  by  that 
extremity  under  the  influence  of  the  shot,  a  the  distance  from  the  axis  at 
which  the  bullet  penetrates,  « the  velocity  of  the  bullet  at  impact,  m  its  mass, 
M  that  of  the  pendulum,  h  its  radius  of  gyration  round  the  fixed  axis,  and  p  the^ 
distance  of  the  latter  from  the  centre  of  mertia ;  prove  that 

t' =  ^  V{y(l«»  +  ma«)(Jfp  +  «a)}. 

A  pendulum  such  as  that  described  above  is  called  a  Ballistic  Pendulum.  It 
has  been  employed  by  numerous  Physicists  to  determine  the  velocity  of  bullets. 

3.  A  plane  area  is  made  to  rotate  with  an  angular  velocity  w'  round  a  fixed 
axis  in  its  own  plane  by  the  expenditure  of  a  given  amount  of  work.  When 
rotating  it  strikes  a  sphere  of  mass  m,  at  a  distance  a  from  the  fixed  axis,  whose 


'^ 
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Telocity  at  the  instant  of  impact  is  zero.  Determine  the  moment  of  inertn  of 
the  plane  area  round  the  fixed  axis  in  order  that  the  velocitj  imparted  to  the 
sphere  should  he  a  maximum. 

If  J2  he  the  impulse  on  the  sphere  in  the  first  period  of  impact^  v  its  Telodty, 
and  a>  the  angular  Telocity  of  the  lamina  at  the  end  of  this  period, 

mv  =  JJ,    /(«  -«*)=  —  aRj     att^v. 


whence  R  = 


I+ma^' 


The  whole  impulse  giTen  to  the  sphere  is  (1  +  e)E,    Hence  J2  is  to  he  a  nasi- 
mum ;  hut  Iw^ ^ giTen  constant ;  thereforo  ■= ^ »  maximum  ;  and there&R 

4.  In  Atwood's  machine,  if  the  pulley  he  not  perfectly  rough,  and  slipjdof 
takes  place,  determine  the  motion :  the  weight  of  the  rppe  and  the  ftidaoD  o! 
the  pmley  on  the  axle  heing  neglected. 

If  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  that  hy  which  it  is  actnally  animitod 
were  applied  to  each  element  of  the  string  it  would  he  in  equilihrium ;  hatlte 
mass  of  the  string  heing  negligihle,  the  force  corresponding  to  this  AcceleiatkB 
is  zero  q.p.  Hence  the  other  forces  acting  on  the  element  of  the  string  are  is 
equilihrium,  and  /a  heing  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  T,  T  the  tension  oS 

the  two  ends  of  the  rope  (Minchin,  Statics),  T  =  Te'*^  =  xT. 

If  z  he  the  height  from  the  ground  of  the  ascending  weight  W^  Jfthe  maa 
of  the  pulley.  A;  its  radius  of  gyration,  a  its  radius,  B  the  angle  through  whidiit 
has  turned,  we  haTe  also 


If  the  pulley  he  homogeneous,  ^  =  ^,  and  we  haTe  fiznUy, 


a» 


2 


6.  Taking  into  account  the  friction  on  the  axle,  and  supposing  the  ouUidft  tf 
the  pulley  to  he  perfectly  rough,  and  the  inside  to  slip  on  the  axle  deteiflBd 
the  motion.  *  * 

The  mass  of  the  string  heing  neglected,  we  may,  as  in  the  last  ezaa 
regard  it  as  acted  on  hy  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium.    Henee  (as 
equilibrium  would  not  be  disturbed  if  the  string  were  rigid)  the  tenoons  T 
T  at  its  extremities  must  equilibrate  the  pressure  and  friction  exerted  hr 
pulley  against  the  string ;  and,  oouTersely,  Tand  r  must  be  equivalent  to 
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pressure  and  friction  exerted  by  the  string  against  the  pulley.  Hence  we  ma^ 
eonsider  the  pulley  aa  acted  on  by  the  forces  T,  T,  and  its  own  weight ;  and  if 
Pbe  the  horizontal,  and  Q  the  vertical,  pressure  on  the  axle,  and  /a  the  coefficient 
of  firiction,  since  the  centreof  inertia  of  the  pulley  is  at  rest,  we  have  (Art.  206), 
?=  ftQ,  Q^T-V  T  ■{■  Mg  —  fiP,  The  moment  of  the  couple  resulting  from 
the  friction  is  /a(P  +  Q)  a,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  may  therefore 
be  written  in  the  form  fi{T+  T  +  Mg\  where  (1  +  m')/3  =  m(1  +/*)«• 

Substituting  for  the  equation    JfX»  —  =  « (T-  7*)  of  Ex.  4, 

the  equation  -K^  j^  =  ^(T-  T)  -  /5(T+  T  +  Mg)\ 

do     dz 
nd  remembering  that  aa  the  pulley  is  perfectly  rough,  a  ~  s  -  we  obtain,  if 

we  put  y  a  -  and  assume  that  k^  =  ~, 

„_      (l+2r)Jfy  +  4(l+,)>r' 


Jfg-\-2(l^y)JF+2[l  +  y)f9' 

Mg+2(l''v)1F+2(l-^y)jr'        ' 

ig»g      ( 1  -  y)  y-  ( 1  -f  y)  y ^  -  y Jfy 
dfi  ^  (l-y)y+  (1  +  y)?F'  +  iif/^" 

6.  If  the  pulley  be  not  perfectly  rough,  and  slipping  of  the  string  on  the 
nlley  takes  place,  determine  the  motion,  taking  into  account  the  Motion  on  the 
zle,  and  supposing  the  inside  of  the  puUey  to  slip  aa  before. 

In  tiiis  case,  as  in  Ex.  4,  the  acceleration  of  the  weights  is  quite  independent 
r  the  mass  and  size  of  the  pulley,  and  we  have 

\W-{-W"        "      '     dt^     \W+1F'^' 
iPe       (4{I-y-A(I+y)?ry>  1 

231.  Homento  of  IHoiiientaiii  of  Body  having  fixed 

wlMm, — ^The  expression  for  the  moment  of  momentimi  of  a 
fid  body  round  an  axis  fixed  in  space  was  found  in  Art. 
9.  Adopting  the  notation  of  that  article,  we  shall  now,  by 
CEore  general  method,  obtain  expressions  for  the  moments 
Dcxomentum  round  each  of  the  three  coordinate  axes. 
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We  have  (Art.  222),  sinoe  the  hody  is  supposed  to  be 
rotating  round  the  axis  of  x, 

whence  by  (22),  Art.  210, 
Hi  =  (ii2m (y*  +  2'),     Sj  =  -  wSmay,     -Hi  =  -  aiSntars.    (S) 

Also,  by  differentiation,  and  substitution  of  their  valuefi  for 
i,  ^,  and  z,  we  obtain 


dS%       dw 

-jrf^  -  -TT  'imxt/ +  w^:S,mxZy 

dJoLi       dw  « 

— r-  «  .-  ^T-  ^nixz  -  uT^mxy 
dt         dt 


>• 


(6) 


If  the  axis  of  rotation  be  a  principal  axis  for  the  oiigiflf 
equations  (5)  and  (6)  become  ^ 

H^.A..  M..0.  B..,.'!§.A%  f ...  f ...  <P. 

where  A  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  round  tb 
fixed  axis. 

232.  Acceleration  of  any  Point  of  a  Body  hav^ 
a  Fixed  JLxIs. — If  we  differentiate  the  expression  fori,f 
and  z  fi^yen  in  Art.  231,  and  then  substitute  in  the  res"^ 
thus  obtained  the  values  of  x,  y^  z  already  employed,  we 

^  ■  0,     y  =  -  C&2  -  w'y,     i^^y  -  w's.  (8) 

233.  Stresses  on  the  Axis  of  Rotation. — ^We  b 

seen  that  D'Alembert's  Principle  furnishes  at  onoe  the  a 
equation  of  motion  which  is  required  to  determine  the  ^ 
city  and  position  of  a  body  rotating  round  a  fixed  axis. 
same  principle  enables  us  to  write  down  the  equations 
are  required  to  determine  the  stresses  on  the  axis. 
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In  order  to  determme  these  stresses,  we  may  regard  the 
body  as  compelled  to  rotate  round  the  fixed  axis  by  forces 
acting  on  the  body  at  any  two  points  on  the  axis.  The  body 
is  then  to  be  considered  free,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  forces 
replacing  the  constraints  is  such  as  to  compel  the  body  to 
rotate  round  the  given  axis. 

These  forces  are  obviously  equivalent  to  a  single  force 
passing  through  the  origin,  and  a  couple  whose  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  fixed  axis. 

The  stresses  on  the  axis  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
forces  by  which  we  have  supposed  the  axis  to  be  replaced. 

234.  i^tresses  doe  to  Impolies. — In  this  case  we  shall 
suppose  the  stresses  to  consist  of  an  impulse  passing  through 
the  origin  whose  components  are  Xoy  Fo,  Zo,  together  with 
an  impulsive  couple  whose  components  round  the  axes  of 
If  and  s  are  Mo  and  Nq. 

If  we  suppose  the  body  to  start  from  rest,  equations  (17) 
and  (18),  Art.  204,  become,  by  Art.  231, 

SF-  Fo  =  Swy  =  -  wSms  =  -  wTlz,  \ ,  (9) 

SZ  -  Zo  =  S^»s  =    wSmy  =     u}Wlp 

L  =  <i>Sm  (y*  +  «•)  =  /ai,\ 

(^en  o}  has  been  found  from  the  first  of  equations  (10)  the 
lemaining  five  equations  determine  the  stresses. 

If  the  fixed  axis  be  a  principal  axis  at  the  origin  the  last 
equations  become 

Jf-Jfo  =  0,    N-No^O. 

Sence,  if  a  body  having  a  fixed  axis,  which  is  a  principal 
_is  for  one  of  its  points,  be  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive 
mple  ^whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  there  is  no 
Dpulsi'^e  stress  couple. 

t2 
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From  this  we  infer,  that  if  a  body,  having  a  fixed  point 
0,  be  acted  on  by  an  impolsiye  couple  in  one  of  the  principal 
planes  at  0,  it  will  commence  to  turn  round  the  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  impulsive  couple.  Again,  if  the 
body  be  acted  on  by  an  impulse  whose  line  of  direction  kb 
situated  in  one  of  the  principal  planes  at  O,  it  will  commence 
to  turn  round  the  normal  to  this  plane. 

For  B,free  body,  likewise,  havmg  0  for  its  centre  of  inertia, 
these  results  are  true;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  second,  the  body 
has  also  an  initial  motion  of  translation. 

If  the  body,  before  the  action  of  the  impulses  X,  &c., 
be  abready  rotating  round  the  fixed  axis  wiw  an  angular 
velocity  u»\  equations  (9)  and  (10)  still  hold  good  in  thai 
final  form,  provided  oi  -  oi'  be  substituted  for  ai. 

If  we  suppose  the  origin  0  to  be  the  centre  of  suspendan, 
or  point  in  which  the  fixed  axis  is  met  by  the  perpendioolar 
p  from  the  centre  of  inertia  (?,  and  take  tne  axis  of  jf 
to  coincide  with  this  line,  and  if  we  denote  the  sum  of  tbe 
components  of  the  applied  impulses  parallel  and  peipen- 
dicular  to  00  by  P  and  Q,  and  the  corresponding  impuIfiiTe 
stresses  by  Po  and  Qo,  equations  (9)  become 

SX-Xo  =  0;    JP-Po  =  0,     Q-Qo  =  a»i>cu,      (11; 

235.  Centre  of  Perensslon. — If  a  body  receive  a  blow 

which  makes  it  begin  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  axis,  withool 

causing  any  impulsive  pressure  on  the  axis,  the  point  in  whieli 

the  direction  of  the  blow  intersects  the  plane  containing  the 

fixed  axis  and  the  centre  of  inertia  is  called  the  oenbB  of 

percussion.    In  order  that  such  a  point  should  exist,  Wk 

the  axis  and  the  line  of  direction  of  the  impulse  must  foMB 

certain  conditions,  which  we  proceed  to  investigate. 

In  this  case,  the  fixed  axis  being,  as  before,  the  axis  of  aI 
we  have,  by  hypothesis,  Zo  =  0,  Po  =  0,  Zo  =  0,  M.-^ 
^«  "J'-  If  we  denote  the  components  of  the'  impulse  due  to 
tHe  blow  by  J,  P,  (i ;  and  the  components  of  the  impulaw 
(1 0)  4        "^^  it  produces  by  L,  M,  N;  equations  (11)     * 
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Since  -^  =  0,  and  P  ^Oythe  centre  of  inertia  must  lie  in  a 
plane  through  the  fixed  aons^  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  impulse. 

Again,  since  ^  =  0,  the  direction  of  the  blow  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  yz^  and  therefore  the  resulting 
couple  has  no  components  in  the  plane  of  zx  or  of  xy\ 
accordingly,  M^O  and  JV"  =  0.  Hence,  we  have  %mxy  =  0, 
and  %mQsz  »  0 ;  consequently,  the  cms  of  rotation  must  be  a 
principal  axis  for  the  point  in  which  it  is  met  by  its  shortest 
distance  from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  impulse.  If,  now,  ^^be 
the  distance  from  the  fixed  axis  of  the  line  of  action  of  the 
blow,  L  =  Qq^  and  therefore  Wtpq  =  /. 

If  ^k*  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  round  an 
axis  through  its  centre  of  inertia  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis, 
/  =  3)1  (A;»  +  y).    {Integral  Calculus,  Chap.  X.) 

Hence  q  = ^--. 


Accordingly,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  from  the 
fixed  axis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre  of  oscillation.  (Art. 
136.) 

Moreover,  if  $,  ry,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  rela- 
tively to  the  centre  of  inertia, 

jxzdm  =  9W^2  +  jKZdm ; 

hence,  if  the  axis  of  suspension  be  parallel  to  a  principal 
axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  ^  »  0,  and  the  shortest 
distance  betu?een  the  direction  of  the  blow  and  the  fixed  axis 
passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  the  centre  of  percussion 
coiftcides  with  the  centre  of  oscillation, 

236.  Stress  on  Fixed  Axis   daring  Rotation. — In 

accordance  with  Art.  233,  and  following  the  analogy  of  Art. 
234,  we  shall  suppose  the  stress  at  any  instant  to  consist  of  a 
force  passing  through  the  origin,  whose  components  are  X©, 
1^09  and  Zof  together  with  a  couple  whose  components  round 
the  axes  of  y  and  z  are  Jfo  and  No, 
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In  this  oase,  by  Arts.  231  and  232,  equations  (15)  «Dd 
(16),  Art.  204,  become 


(13) 


(14) 


If  the  axis  of  rotation  be  a  prinoipal  axis  for  the  origini 
the  last  two  equations  reduce  to  Jf  -  Jir«  =  0,  JV  -  -ZVo«  0. 

If  also  the  couple  resulting  from  the  applied  forces  \» 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  we  shall  have 

M^  =  0,  and  iVo  =  0. 

Accordingly,  in  this  case,  the  stress  couple  vanishes  wto 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  principal  axis  for  the  origin. 

If  the  axis  of  rotation  pass  through  the  cen^  of  ineitii 
of  the  body,  we  have 

SJ-Xo-O,    SF-Fo-O,     2Z-Z«=0. 

Accordingly,  if  a  body  be  rotating  round  a  principal  <h« 
through  its  centre  of  inertia^  no  external  forces  being  suppoitd 
to  act,  there  is  no  stress  on  the  axis,  and  the  body  will  coniinmi^ 
rotate  round  that  axis  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity. 

This  result  was  obtained  before  in  Article  98. 

If  we  make  the  same  hypotheses  as  those  at  the  end  A\ 
Art.  234,  and  adopt  a  similar  notation,  equations  (13)  | 
become 

SX-Z«=0,    P-Po=-a»i?ai»,     Q-Qo=?Wp<&.     (15) 

These  equations  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  can 
course  be  obtained  directly  from  the  consideration  that 
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point  is  desGribing  a  oirole  round  the  origin  Tnth  an  angular 
Telocity  cu. 

In  general,  d>  and  ai  can  be  determined  from  the  first 
of  equations  (14),  and  the  stresses  can  then  be  found  from 
the  remaining  equations  of  this  Article. 


EXAICPLES. 

1.  A  rigid  body  is  taming  round  a  fixed  axis  under  the  influence  of  a  couple, 
whoae  axis  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation :  what  condition  must  be  fulfiUed  in 
order  that  the  axis  should  suffer  a  pressure  at  only  one  point  P  (Schell,  Theorie 
der  Bewegung  und  der  Krdfte.) 

The  axis  of  rotation  must  be  a  principal  axis  at  this  point.  The  pressure  is 
then  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

2.  If  the  pressure  at  the  fixed  point  vanishes,  what  further  condition  must 
befolfilled? 

The  point  must  be  tbe  centre  of  inertia. 

3.  If  a  homogeneous  cubical  mass  at  rest  receive  an  impulse,  determine  tbe 
resulting  motion. 

4.  A  body  starting  from  rest  turns  imder  the  action  of  gravity  round  a  fixed 
horizontal  axis,  which  is  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  suspension.  Find  the 
stress  on  the  axis. 

Take  the  centre  of  suspension  (Art.  136}  for  origin,  and  the  fixed  axis  for 
that  of  X. 

Let  9  be  the  angle  which  tbe  line  joining  the  origin  to  the  centre  of  inertia 
makes  at  any  instant  with  a  horizontal  line  peipendicular  to  the  fixed  axis,  then 

4»  as  ^  and  the  axis  of  x  being  a  principal  axis  at  the  origin,  the  stress  couple 

is  zero.    Again,  m  being  the  mass  of  the  body,  L  =  mpg  cos  0,  and  therefore, 

d»     (Pe  ^  ffpcoae 
whence,  by  integration, 

rhere  a  is  tbe  initial  value  of  9, 

Finally,  F=^  mgmne,  and  Q  =  m^  cos  0 ;  whence,  substituting  their  values 
or  I*y  Of  tf'^  and»  in  equations  (15),  we  obtain 

5.  In  Ex.  3  find  the  position  of  the  body  in  which  the  stress  on  the  axis  is 
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From  the  ezpiessions  for  Po  and  Q§,  we  obtain 

Po»  +  <&«  =  r^!^~r5  {  **  +  2Jt»i»>  ain  a  (3 

and,  since  0  is  nerer  less  than  a,  this  expression  is  a  minimum  whra  9 = a. 

6.  A  bar,  roYolring  with  an  angular  velocity  fi  round  a  fixed  axis  popeiidi- 
cular  to  its  length,  strikes  perpendicularly  against  a  fixed  obstacle;  find  tlie 
impulses  a^;ainst  the  obstacle  and  the  axis,  and  the  angular  yelodty  ol  tkW, 
after  collision. 

Let  0  be  the  point  in  which  the  fixed  axis  meets  the  bar,  O  its  oentie  of 
inertia,  A  the  point  at  which  it  strikes  the  obstacle,  m  its  mass,  andibitsn^ 
of  gyration  round  an  axis  through  G  paialld  to  the  fixed  axis  ;  let  JS'  and  (^be 
the  magnitudes  of  the  impulses  produced  by  the  obstacle  and  the  axis  in  ^ 
first  period  of  impact,  iS"  and  Q"  those  produced  in  the  second  period,  and  atfaft 
angular  velocity  after  collision ;  then,  k  OO  «  a,  GA  =  6,  since  the  veloeityaf 
the  bar  is  reduced  to  zero  in  the  first  period,  we  have 

B:  ^  Q  =  maCLj     Sf(a  +  ^)  =  m  (*»  +  a«)a; 
whence, 

a  -\-  o  a-\-  b 

Again,  since  in  the  second  period  the  bar  starts  from  rest,  we  have 

iT'  +  Q"  =  mtM,    JB"(a  +  6)  =  «•(*»+««)•, 

and  also  (Art.  78), 

Sf*  =  eK,    whence    Q*  =  eQly    «  =  <a, 

since  Q'  and  «  are  the  same  functions  of  JS",  which  Q  and  fi  are  ol  K. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  equations  above  the  algebraical  signs  of  tbe 
angular  velocities  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  and  £at  the  directioaof* 
is  opposite  to  that  of  Xl. 

Finally,  if  H  and  Q  be  the  total  impulses, 

When  ah  =  U^^  the  point  A  is  the  centre  of  percussion  and  Q  =  0.     This  sgR^ 
with  the  result  arrived  at  in  Art.  235. 

7.  A  bar,  revolving  as  in  Ex.  6,  strikes  against  a  sphere  whose  centnis 
moving  with  a  velocity  {7  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  bar ;  find  ^ 
ma^tudes  of  the  impulses,  and  the  velocities  of  the  bar  and  sphere,  sftv 
collision. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  ol  the  sphere,  u'  and  u  the  velocities  of  its  centre,  tf» 
»'  and  fl»  the  angular  velocities  of  the  bar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  of  As 
second  period  of  impact ;  then,  since  the  impulses  tend  to  diminish  both  tis 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bar,  we  ban 

12' +0'  =  ma  (a -••'),    jrA=m(*2  +  a2)(n-«'),    JT  =  Jf  (•»' -  F), 

where  A  a  a  +  6.  , 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  impact  the  relative  velocity  of  the  coQi£ii|  j 
points  is  zero,  and  therefore,  A«'  =  u\  \ 
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l4t  a  -  •/  a  ty',  then  we  have 

a&dako 

m(Jt»  +  «*) «r=  Mh{i^  -  Z7)  -  if4(W  -  17)  =  Mh{h{a  -  tj^  -  IT}, 

ienc©  {m(*«  +  rt")  +  Mh'^}  W  »  Jf»(Aa  -  U). 

Again, 

Hence  we  have 

Jf«(A2  +  a2)(An-r7) 


l?«(l  +  e)i2'=(l+*) 


Q«(H.,)<r  =  (l+*) 


Also, 


m(>fc»  +  a*)  +  JfA«  ' 
Jfm(a3>-;fc^(An-Z7) 


Here,  as  in  the  fonner  Example,  Q-  0  when  the  impact  takes  place  at  the 
centre  cf  percnseion. 

8.  Show  that  the  results  in  Ex.  6  can  he  deduced  immediately  from  those  in 
7. 

Make  ITsO  and  ir=  oo  in  Ex.  7. 

9.  Find  at  what  point  of  its  length  the  bar  should  strike  the  sphere  in  order 
Ihat  the  impulse  of  the  blow  should  be  a  maximum. 

II  ire  put    m{^  +  a')  =  /,  we  have  to  determine  A,  so  that 

/+ JfA» 

tall  he  a  maximum.    Hence,  to  determine  A  we  have  the  quadratic  equation 

ifflA»  -  2 Jf  JTA  - /n  =  0. 

f  aBSiiffiing 

17"=  rn,    mdl^Mp*, 

(g  eqnation  becomes 

A2-2rA-i»*  =  0. 

B  hjBtrve  then  the  following  construction  for  the  two  values  of  A.  At  0  erect 
>  perpendicular  to  the  bar,  and  make  it  equal  to  p,  take  OC  in  the  direction 
9  eqiiAl  to  r,  with  C  as  centre,  and  CF  as  radius  describe  a  circle;  it  will  meet 
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the  bar  in  the  pointi  required.  The  yalue  of  A,  which  is  greater  than  r ,  makn 
the  expression  for  iS  a  maximum ;  the  other  value  of  A  makes  this  exprenkm  a 
minimum,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  M  negative.  Thus  both  values  of  k  make 
M  urespective  of  sign  a  maTJmum  ;  bat  one  impulse  is  opposite  in  diEectaon  to 
the  other. 


If  the  sphere,  when  struck,  has  no  velocity  in  a  direction  peipendicaLar  to 
the  bar,  we  have  hssp  when  £  is  a  muTinmm 

10.  Find  the  point  of  impact  in  order  that  the  impulse  on  the  fixed  ^yi*  should 
be  a  maximum. 

If  we  put  (A:>  -f  a>)  s  JT*,  we  have  to  determine  A  so  that 
shall  be  a  maximum.    We  have  then  for  h  the  quadratic 


By  assuming 


jf(air+  jr«n)        M 


and  (as  in  last  Example), 
the  equation  for  h  becomes 


A«-2r'A-/»«  =  0, 


and  the  two  values  of  A  are  determined  by  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  te 
last  Example. 

If  the  fixed  axis  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia  we  have  a  ~  0»  and 
points  for  which  Q  is  a  maximum  coincide  with  those  for  which  J2  isamarisai 

liaU-\-  K^a  =  0,  one  value  of  A  is  zero,^  and  the  percussion  on  the  axi 
a  maximum  when  the  sphere  strikes  at  the  axis. 
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Section  m. — Kinetics — Free  Motion  Parallel  to  a  Fixed 

Plane. 

237.  Eqaatloiis  of  Motion* — ^The  motion  of  a  body 
relative  to  its  centre  of  inertia  consists  at  any  instant  of  a 
rotation  round  some  axis  through  that  point.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  here  considered,  this  axis  must  oe  at  right  angles  to 
the  fixed  plane,  and  is  fixed  in  space  if  the  centre  of  inertia 
be  regarded  as  invariable.  Now,  by  Art.  209,  the  motion 
relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia  is  the  same  as  if  that  point 
were  fixed  in  space,  the  forces  remaining  unaltered.  Hence, 
taking  the  plane  of  yz  for  the  fixed  plane,  we  have,  to  deter- 
mine the  motion  of  the  body,  the  equations 

^^=^^'  ^S=^^'  ^^=^'    (1) 

where  y  and  z  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  k 
the  radius  of  gyration  round  an  axis  through  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  fixed  plane,  and  L  the  moment  of  the  applied 
forces. 

If  the  axis  of  rotation  through  the  centre  of  inertia  be 
always  parallel  to  a  line  fixed  in  space,  it  is  plain  that  the 
last  of  these  equations  holds  good  no  matter  whether  the 
whole  motion  of  the  body  be  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case  the  only  drSerence  will  be  that  an  addi- 
tional equation,  viz., 

will  be  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  centre  of 
inertia.  In  any  case,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  body  is 
determined,  when  we  know  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  inertia, 
and  the  angular  motion  relative  to  that  point. 

238.  Connexion  of  the  Angular  ITeloclty  with  the 
ITeloclty  of  the  Centre  of  Inertia. — As  the  motion  is 
parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  the  parallel  section  of  the  body 
passing  through  the  centre  of  inertia  must  at  each  instant  be 
rotating  round  a  point  in  its  own  plane  (Art.  219).  If  p  be  the 
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distanoe  from  this  point  (the  instantaneous  oentre  of  rotation) 

to  the  oentre  of  inertia,  s  the  path  of  the  latter,  and  w  tke 

da       .  .  rfJ 

angular  velocity,  then  pw  ==  — ,  as  is  obvious.     Also  «  =  "X* 


EXAKPLES. 

1.  A  body  is  moving  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane  under  the  action  of  fonv 
which  are  in  equilibrium :  show  that  the  locus  of  the  instantaneous  centie  of  n- 
tation  in  the  body  is  a  circle,  having  the  centre  of  inertia  for  centre,  and  aia&> 

— ,  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  »  the  angular  velocitj. 

2.  The  locus  of  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  in  space,  under  tk 
circumstances  of  Ex.  1,  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of 

p 
inertia,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  — . 

3.  If  a  body  move  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  and  be  acted  on  by  a  ooo^ 
couple,  lying  in  the  plane ;  show  Uiat  the  locus  of  the  instantaneous  eesticof 
rotation  in  space  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

4.  An  inextensible  string,  whose  mass  is  negligible,  passes  over  the  listtoc 
intersection  of  two  smooth  inclined  planes.  Each  end  of  the  string  passes  uo^ 
and  round  a  smooth  circular  homogeneous  cylinder,  to  which  it  is  Attached^ 
which  rests  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes.  The  line  of  intersection  of  the  iacW 
planes  is  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  cylinders,  and  perpendicular  to  a  TOtkH 
plane  containing  their  centres  of  inertia  and  the  string.  Determine  the  W^ 
oi  the  string. 

As  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  230,  the  portion  of  the  string  wrapped  round  one  of  v 
cylinders  may  be  regarded  as  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  tens^^ 
its  extremities  and  of  the  pressure  produced  by  the  cylinder.  Hence  all  w 
forces  exerted  by  the  string  on  the  cylinder  are  equivalent  to  the  tension  T^* 
ing  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  cylinder  with  the  inclined  plane. 

If  8  and  if  be  the  distances  at  any  time  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  C!"** 
ders  and  inclined  planes,  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  latter  vitli  ^ 
vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  them ;  0  and  $*  the  angles  through  which  v 
cylinders  have  turned  from  their  initial  positions ;  a  and  €^  their  radii;  maoi* 
their  masses ;  and  i  and  i'  the  inclinations  of  the  inclined  planes  to  the  han/s^ 
the  equations  of  motion  are 

m  —  =  mi^sin»-r,      m  y  —  =  Ta, 


m'  — -am'^sint'-  T,     m'  ---  '^  =  Tet', 


If  (T  be  the  distance  the  string  has  slipped  at  any  time  along  the  ioBW 
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planes,  and  b  and  b'  the  initial  values  of  «  and  8\  we  have,  since  the  string  is 
inextennble, 

ts:h+a$+a't    «'=3'  +  a'a'-<r,    and  therefore    «  +  «'=  J  +  y+ ad  +  a'O'. 
Differentiating  twice  we  obtain,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  motion, 

,     mm        ,  .  .    .f. 

fW  +  n* 

The  motion  can  then  be  completely  determined. 

239.  ¥1«  ¥iva. — It  was  shown  in  Art.  134,  that  the  vis 
tnva  of  any  system  Xmv*  -  WIV^  +  2mr'%  where  SDl  is  the 
entire  mass  of  the  system,  Fthe  velocity  of  its  oentre  of  inertia, 
and !?'  the  velocity,  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia,  of  any 
partide  m.  If  the  body  be  moving  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane, 
the  motion  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia  is  a  rotation  round 
an  axis  fixed  in  the  body,  whose  direction  is  fixed  in  space. 
Hence  SfWf?''  =  STOA'oi'  (Art.  133),  and  the  equation  of  vis  viva 
becomes 

3»(  r»  +  kW)  =  22j(Ft/y  +  Zdz)  +  a  (2) 

The  equation  of  vis  viva  may  be  put  into  another  shape 
which  is  sometimes  useful.  If  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  round  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  rotation  by 
which  the  whole  motion  of  the  body  may  be  represented,  then 

Again,  if  y  and  z'  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  referred 
to  that  space  point  as  origin  which  coincides  witii  the  instan- 
taneous oentre  of  rotation.  Art.  238,  then 

hence  the  equation  of  vis  viva  assumes  the  form 

i(/.-).2s(rf.zf).2„sfr'7-^r), 

where  J  is  the  moment  of  the  applied  forces,  round  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  rotation. 
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240.  Momeiit  of  the  Forces  of  Inertia. — If  b  and  c 

be  the  coordinates  of  any  point,  fixed  or  movable,  the  moment 
of  the  applied  f  oroes,  round  an  axis  through  it  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  x^  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the 
forces  of  inertia  round  the  same  ;  hence,  calling  the  former 
moment  J^  we  have 

If,  as  in  Art.  209,  we  put  y  =  y  +  ij,  s  =  s  +  ?,  we  get,  by 
omitting  the  terms  which  vanish, 

S»|»-»)g-(^-«)3^*'^|-^.  (4) 

If  we  suppose  the  point  by  c  to  coincide  with  the  origin 
fixed  in  space,  and  to  Ue  in  the  plane  of  the  motion  of  the 
centre  of  inertia,  this  equation  becomes,  if  we  call  r  and  x  ^^® 
polar  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 


^u-'iy-'wi--'-     w 


241.  Moments  of  Momentam  relative  to  any 
Point. — Since  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  moving  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane,  its  motion  at  any  instant  is  a  pure  rotation. 
If  we  take  a  line  coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation  as  axis  of  Xy  then  x,  y,  z  being  the  coordinates  of 
the  centre  of  inertia,  we  have,  by  Art.  222, 

•  •  • 

X  =  0j     ^  «=  -  5(ti,     «  =  yw. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (31),  Art.  210,  and  introducing 
the  values  of  JTi,  -^2,  -ffs,  given  by  (6),  Art.  231,  we  obtain 

S\^{I'^{by  +  cz)]iOy 

-ff'a «  {Way  -  :2fnxy]wy         \  •  (6) 

H\^  {aRflfc  -  ^mxz](o 
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Examples. 

1.  The  motion  of  a  body  consists  of  a  pure  rotation ;  find  the  conditions  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  rest  by  a  single  impulse. 

Take  the  axis  of  rotation  as  the  axis  of  x,  and  a  perpendicular  p  on  it  from 
the  centre  of  inertia  O  as  that  of  f/,  then  the  whole  velocity  of  G  is  paralld  to- 
the  axis  of  <,  and  is  e^ual  topw,  where  w  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  impulse  which  reduces  the  body  to  rest  must  be  panulel  to  the  axis 
of  s,  and  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  =  -  Sflpoi. 

Let  bfOhe  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  which  the  impulse  ^  meets  the 
plane  of  xy ;  the  moments  of  momentum  relative  to  ^  are  each  zero  after  the 
body  is  reduced  to  rest ;  but,  since  the  impulse  passes  through  be,  these  moments 
are  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  action  of  the  impulse.    Hence,  originally, 

Ml  =  -Hi'  =  S3'  =  0. 

Substituting  for  Si',  &c.,  their  values  from  (6),  we  have,  if  JTbe  the  radius  of 
gyration  round  the  axis  of  rotation, 

JP  -  i^  =  0,    ^mxp  =  0,    2fnxz  =  0, 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  axis  of  rotation  must  be  a  principal  axis  at  the 
point  in  which  it  is  met  by  the  perpendicular  from  G,  that  the  impulse  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plan  containing  G  and  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  its 
shcnrtest  distance  b  from  the  axis  is  given  by  the  equation 

*p  =  Jn.  (Compare  Art.  235.) 

2.  A  uniform  circular  plate  whose  centre  is  fixed  lies  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane.  An  insect  starts  horn  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  returns  to  the  same 
point  after  describing  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  radius  of  the  plate ;  find 
uie  angle  through  which  the  plate  has  turned. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  through  which  the  plate  has  turned  at  any  time,  a  its 
radius,  m  its  mass,  m'  that  of  the^  insect,  r  and  0  its  polar  coordinates  in  space,. 
r  and  ifr  its  polar  coordinates  relative  to  the  plate  ,*  then 


a'   dA  d$ 

w  -7-  ~  +  wi'r* 37  =  0,     ilf  =  0  —  A,    r  =  acos^. 
2    dt  dt  ^  ^  ^ 

„  f      2m'cos«ifr      ,. 

Hence  ^  =  - 1  ■ — 7ir~' — TT  *^» 

^         J  OT  +  2fn  cos'^* 

and  the  angle  required  is 

• 

242.  Eqaatloiis  of  Motion  for   Impulses. — In  the 

oaae  of  impulses  the  ohanges  of  velooitj  which  thej  produce 
axe  determined  by  the  equations  (Arts.  204,  209,  229), 

where  to'  is  the  ang^ar  velocity  of  the  body,  t^  and  u^  the 
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components  of  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  inertia,  before  the 
action  of  the  impulses ;  and  &>,  Vj  and  w  the  corresponding 
quantities  after  their  action. 

243.  Impact. — When  impact  occurs  between  two  smooth 
bodies,  a  mutual  impulsive  force  is  developed  in  the  direction 
of  the  common  normal.  In  the  first  penod  of  collision  this 
force  reduces  the  relative  normal  velocity  of  the  colliding 
points  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  motion  parallel  to  a  fixed 
plane,  there  are  for  two  bodies  seven  im!known  quantities, 
viz.  the  changes  in  the  two  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  inertia,  and  in  the  velocity  of  rotation  for  each  body, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  mutual  impulse.  There  are  like- 
wise seven  equations  to  determine  these  quantities,  viz.  the 
six  equations  of  motion,  and  the  equation  which  expresses 
that  the  relative  normal  velocity  of  the  colliding  points  is 
zero  at  the  instant  of  greatest  compression. 

In  the  second  penod,  a  new  mutual  impulsive  force  is 
developed,  whose  impulse  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  that  of  the 
former,  and  can  therefore  be  found.  The  changes  of  velocity 
which  it  produces  can  then  be  determined. 

If  the  bodies  which  collide  be  perfectly  elastic,  the  im- 
pulse developed  during  the  period  of  restitution,  or  second 
period,  is  equal  to  that  developed  during  the  period  of  com- 
pression. What  is  here  stated  is  merely  a  generalization  of 
the  theory  given  in  Articles  78  and  202. 

EZAHPLSS. 

1.  A  bar,  which  is  rotating  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  length,  and 
whose  centre  of  inertia  is  moving  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, strikes  perpendicularly  against  a  fixed  obstacle ;  determine  the  impulse 
-of  the  blow,  and  the  subsequent  motion. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  bar,  k  its  radius  of  gyration,  V  the  yQh)city  of  its 
centre  of  inertia  (?  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length,  and  A  its  angular 
velocity  before  impact ;  also  let  «'  and  w',  v  and  w  be  the  corresponding  velocitiee 
at  the  end  of  the  nrst  and  of  the  second  period  of  impact,  respectively ;  and  let 
h  be  the  distance  from  G  of  the  point  A  at  which  the  bar  strikes  the  obstacle ; 
then,  if  i2'  be  the  impulse  of  the  blow  during  the  first  period  of  impact,  and  if 
we  suppose  the  velocity  of  A  due  to  the  motion  of  translation  to  be  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  due  to  the  rotation  round  an  axis  through  O,  we  have,  since 
the  blow  diminishes  both  the  velocity  of  translation  and  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  bar, 
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but  also,  since  at  the  instant  of  greatest  compression  A  is  reduced  to  rest, 
v'  +  At/  B  0.    Hence  we  obtain 

therefore         n  -  •'  =    '^^  ^  ^^  %  whence  iJ  =      ^^  ^  ^^    ^ 

Now,  as  in  Ex.  6,  Art.  236,  M=={l  +  e)^,  and  n-»  =  (l  +  «)(n  -  wO* 
r-i>=  (1  +  «)  (r-  v*).    Hence  we  have  (A^+  A»)  JJ  =  (1  +  e)mk^{V+  hCi) ; 

(A«  -  eifc')  r-  (1  +  <r)  A?»An             (*«  - eA')!! -  {I  +  e)  hF 
consequenUy    r  =  ^^^ ,     «  = j^~^^ . 

2.  Find  the  point  at  which  the  bar  in  Ex.  1  should  strike  the  obstacle  in 
order  that  the  impulse  of  the  blow  should  be  a  maximum. 

We  have  here  to  determine  h  so  that  -tt — 7^  shall  be  a  maximum,  and  the 

A*+A*  jr 

required  values  of  h  are  given  by  the  quadratic  equation  A^+2— -A  —  A>sO, 

or  A'  +  2rA  —  A'  =  0,  if  we  put  rti=  V,  If  C  be  the  instantaneous  centre  of 
rotation  of  the  bar,  corresponding  to  F  and  O,  we  have  GG^  —  r,  and  the 
points  of  the  bar  at  which  the  impact  produces  the  maximum  impulse  are 
determined  by  erecting  a  perpendicular  QP  equal  to  A,  and  with  C  as  centre, 
and  CP  as  radius  describing  a  circle.  The  points  A  and  B  in  which  this  circle 
meets  the  bar  are  the  points  required.     (See  Fig.  p.  282.) 

Let  Bi  and  E2  be  the  values  of  the  impulse  B,  corresponding  to  the  points 
A  and  Bj  respectively,  we  readily  find  that 

jRi  =  -4"- mn .  BGy  and  J?a  = ^  mfl .  OA, 

The  negative  sign  of  B%  shows  that  in  this  case  the  impulse  must  act  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bar ;  hence,  if  we  consider  magnitude  only,  without  regard 
to  sign,  each  impulse  may  be  regarded  as  a  maximum. 

3.  A  bar  moving  as  in  Ex.  1  strikes  against  a  sphere  of  mass  if,  whose 
centre  has  a  velocity  27in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  die  bar ;  find  the  impulse 
of  the  blow,  and  the  subsequent  motion. 

Let  1/  and  u  be  the  velocities  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  at  the  end  of  \h» 
first  and  of  the  second  period  of  impact,  then,  the  bar  being  supposed  to  over- 
take the  sphere,  we  have 

ir  =  m  (r-  O,  Kh  =  fnA2(n  -  »'),  iT  =  3/ (»/  -  17)  ;      (a) 

and  also,  »'  +  A»'  =  t/.  (*) 

If  we  put  n  -  «'  =  ot'>  from  equations  (a)  we  have 

U 
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whence,  substituting  in  {b)  for  v,  u',  and  w\  we  obtain 

^-^j^^t^^-^),  and  therefore  i?=(l^.)^"^<^^^-^). 
Consequently  the  motion  after  collision  is  given  by  the  equations 

»=n-(i+tf)w',  f»=r-(i  +  tf)-2!j',   M=i7+ (I +  *)--- w. 

4.  Find  in  Ex.  3  at  what  point  of  its  length  the  bar  should  strike  the  sphere 
in  order  that  the  impulse  of  the  blow  should  be  a  maximum. 

The  values  of  h  which  make  £  a  maximum  are  given  by  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion 

A»  +  2rA  -  {^^^)  *'  =  0,  where  rO,  =  T-  U. 

The  points  of  the  bar  at  which  the  impulse  of  the  blow  is  a  maximum  may  be 
determined  by  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  Ex.  2.  In  the  present  case,  C 
is  the  point  whose  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  bar  is  equal  to  that  of  the 

sphere.    The  perpendicular  to  be  erected  at  G  is  now  k^  I  — — — ) . 

0.  In  Ex.  1  find  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  impact. 
If  7'  be  the  kinetic  energy  lost  during  the  first  period  of  impact,  we  have,  by 
Ex.  2,  Art.  202,  27'«  J2'(r+ An),  but  if  7  be  the  total  loss  of  kinetic  energy, 

7  =  (1  -  «»)7'  (see  Ex.  4,  Art.  202).    Hence  27  =  (1  -  *«)  ^^J\^^^. 

6.  Find  at  what  point  the  bar  should  strike  the  obstacle  in  order  that  the 

lofls  of  kinetic  energy  should  be  a  maximum.  ^        .     k^Q 

Atu.  A  =  — -. 

7.  In  Ex.  3  find  the  total  loss  of  kinetic  enerp;y  of  the  system ;  and  determine 
at  what  point  the  bar  should  strike  the  sphere  m  order  that  this  loss  should  be  u 
maximum. 

Here,  if  7*  be  the  kinetic  energy  lost  by  the  system  during  the  first  period 
of  impact,  by  Ex.  2,  Art.  202, 

27'=sf{v+hn)-Jtru, 

hence  ^^  ~  ^^  -  ^^  i,F-f  if(A»  +  A*) ' 

m-k-M  A^n 


This  expression  is  a  maximum  when  A  » 


8.  Find  at  what  point  the  bar  should  strike  the  sphere  in  order  that  the  gain 
of  kinetic  energy  b^r  the  sphere  should  be  a  maximum. 
The  required  points  are  those  at  which  J2  is  a  maximum. 
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9.  Find  the  loss  of  kinetio  energy  by  the  bar. 

If  7'  be  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  during  the  first  period  of  impact,  we  have, 
Ex.  1,  Art.  202, 

27'  =  JR'(r+An  +  r'  +  A»'); 
but  i>'+AV=w'  =  17'+^,  and  therefore,  since  27  =  (1  -  ^)7',  we  have 

27=(l-<j»)^{J2'  +  lf(r+An+Z7)} 

10.  In  Ex.  1  find  the  conditions  that  the  whole  motion  of  the  bar  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  collision. 

Afu,  Pfi  =  hVf  and  ^  =  0.     This  is  also  easily  seen  from  first  principles. 
See  Ex.  1,  Art.  241. 

11.  A  body  is  moving  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  when  a  line  AB  in  the  body 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  becomes  suddenly  fixed ;  determine  the  subsequent 
motion. 

Let  tn  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  /its  moment  of  inertia  round  AB,  k  its  radius 
of  gyration  round  a  parallel  axis  through  its  centre  of  inertia  0,  A  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  body,  and  V  the  velocity  of  (?  just  before  the  line  AB  becomes 
fixed,  p  the  shortest  distance  between  the  line  of  motion  of  G  at  this  time  and 
AB,  and  » the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  round  ^^  just  after  this  line  is  fixed, 
then  wo  have 

Iv=m(Vp-¥^Cl). 

12.  A  plane  lamina  is  moving  in  its  own  plane  when  one  of  its  points  0 
becomes  suddenly  fixed ;  determine  the  subsequent  motion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  lamina  is  constrained  to  rotate  round  a  perpendi- 
cular axis  through  0,  then,  adopting  the  same  notation  as  in  Ex.  11,  we  have, 
by  (10),  Art.  234,  since  the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  principal  axis  at  0, 

Ic»^m{Vp  +  A'n),  Mo  =  0,  iVo  =  0. 

•  • 

Hence  the  actual  motion  of  the  lamina  when  0  is  fixed  is  a  rotation  round  a 
perpendicular  axis,  and  the  angular  velocity  »  is  given  by  the  first  of  the 
equations  above. 

13.  A  bar  moving  in  a  vertical  plane  impinges  upon  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane  ;   find  the  motion  immediately  after  impact. 

If  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  velocitv  of  the  centre  of 
inertia  G  of  the  bar  be  represented  by  27  and  V  immediately  before  the  impact, 
and  by  u  and  v  immediately  after,  if  Q,  and  ^  be  the  corresponding  angular 
velocities,  a  the  distance  from  G'io  the  point  of  impact  of  the  bar,  and  a  the 

U2 
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angle  which  it  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane  at  the  instant  of  impact,  the 
yalues  of  v  and  w  are  obtained  bj  substituting  in  the  equations  of  Ex.  1,  a  coe  a 
for  h.    Accordingly  we  have 


« 


(g*  cos'  g  -  e}^)  V-  (1  -f  e)  k^aa  coe  a 
A«+a2co8»o 

(^^-  e««  C08«o)n -Jl  +e) aVcoea 
A*  +  a*  cos'a 

If  the  bar  be  homogeneous,  dX*  =  a^,  and  we  get 

(3  cos-o  -e)V—  {l+e)  aCl  cos  a 
^"  1  +  3  cos'a  ' 

(1  -  3«  cos'o)  «n  -  (1  +  *)  r  cos  a 


00  = 


(1  +  3co8*a)a 

14.  In  what  direction  must  an  impulse  be  applied  to  a  sphere  in  order  that  its 
initial  motion  may  be  one  of  rotation  round  a  given  tangent  ? 

The  direction  of  the  initial  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  is  in 
this  case  giren.  Hence  the  direction  of  the  impulse  is  a  line  parallel  to  this, 
lying  in  the  plane,  which  passes  through  the  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the  given 
tangent,  and  distant  from  the  centre  by  f  radius. 

15.  A  beam  placed  in  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  is  turning  with  a  given  velo- 
city w  round  a  pivot  which  passes  through  a  given  point.  The  pivot  breaks  ; 
determine  the  subsequent  motion. 

If  ^  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  beam  from  the  pivot,  this 
point  of  the  beam  continues  to  move  with  a  constant  velocity  btt  in  the  straight 
line  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  beam  at  the  moment  when  the  pivot  breuu, 
and  the  beam  rotates  with  a  constant  angular  velocity  u  round  a  vertical  axis 
through  its  centre  of  inertia. 

16.  A  uniform  bar,  resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  revolves  round 
a  vertical  axis  through  its  middle  point.  The  bar  suddenly  snaps  at  its  middle 
point.    Determine  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  parts. 

17.  In  the  same  case,  find  the  point  of  its  length,  at  which  either  half  of  the 
bar  would  strike  perpendicularly  against  a  fixed  obstacle  with  the  greatest  foroe 
of  percussion. 

18.  Assuming  that  the  Earth's  orbit  is  circular,  show  that  its  motion,  both 
of  translation  and  of  rotation,  could  be  destroyed  by  a  sudden  impulse  applied 
when  the  Earth  is  in  a  solstice. 

19.  Assuming  the  Earth  to  be  a  homogeneous  sphere,  calculate  in  the  pre- 
ceding Example  the  distance  &om  the  Earth's  centre  of  the  line  of  action  of  the 
required  impulse.  Atu,  24  miles,  approximately. 

244.  Stress  In  Initial  Motion. — Stresses  are  de- 
termined, as  we  have  seen,  by  using  the  dynamical  equa- 
tions for  a  free  body,  and  introducing  unknown  reactions 
instead  of  the  geometrical  conditions.  In  many  cases  where 
the  general  equations  of  motion  cannot  be  integrated,  the 
initial  stresses  may  be  obtained  by  differentiating  the  geo* 
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metrical  equations  twice,  and  introducing  into  the  equations 
thus  obtained  the  initial  values  of  the  coordinates  and  of 
their  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  the  time,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  given.  The  initisd  values  of  the  accelera- 
tions are  then  in  general  determined,  and  thence  the  un- 
known reactions,  by  means  of  the  dynamical  equations. 


EXAICPLES. 

1.  A  lamina  is  suBpended  by  strings  attaohed  to  two  of  its  points  A  and  B^ 
not  in  the  same  straight  line  with  its  centre  of  inertia,  and  fastened  to  two  fixed 
points  0  and  (/.  The  string  joining  (X  to  £  is  cut ;  determine  the  initial  tension 
of  the  other. 


The  plane  of  the  lamina  in  its  position  of  equilibrium  must  pass  through  the 
points  0  and  0',  and  the  subsequent  motion  will  l^e  place  in  this  plane,  which 
we  shall  take  as  the  plane  of  i/z,  the  axis  of  i/  being  horizontal,  and  the  positive 
direction  of  s  downwards,  the  origin  being  0.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  lamina,  ^  and  $  the  angles  which  OA  and  AO  make  with  the  axis  of  y  at 
anj  time,  /  and  a  the  lengths  of  OA  and  AG^  m  the  mass  of  the  lamina,  k  its 
radius  of  gyration  round  a  perpendicular  axis  through  O^  and  y  and  z  the  coordi- 
nates of  G ;  then,  if  T  be  the  tension  of  the  string  OA  at  any  time,  we  have 

«i*a  —  =  -  flTsin  («  -  <»),  (a) 

tPy  ePz 

Also,  y=:/cos4»  +  acos0,    £  =  /sin^  +  asin0.  (e) 

Differentiating  these  latter  equations  twice,  and  in  the  second  differentiation 

d$         cUb 
treating  B  and  <p  as  constants,  smce  initially  -—  and  ~  are  each  zero,  and  finaUy 

CLt  (It 

substituting  their  initial  yalues  a  and  0  for  0  and  ^,  we  obtain 

^y    , '  ^^^ .         d^e    dH    ^     ^tpib  d^e 
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Hence,  eliminating  -^,  we  get 


tPz  cPv 

an  fi  —  ■{-  COB  $  —  +  aBm{a 


=  0, 


Substituting  from  (a)  and  (5),  and  putting  a  and  /3  for  0  and  ^  in  those  equa- 
tions, we  get  for  To,  the  initial  value  of  the  tension, 


To  =  mff 


k^amfi 


A»  +  a»8in»(a-/3)' 


2.  A  body,  whose  centre  of  inertia  is  (?,  is  suspended  by  strings  attached  to 
two  of  its  points  A  and  B,  and  fastened  to  two  fixed  points  0  and  0\  The 
plane  AQB  is  a  principal  plane  at  (?,  the  string  (XB  is  cut;  determine  the 
initial  tension  of  tne  other. 

We  may  here  suppose  the  body  compelled  to  rotate  round  an  axis  through  O, 
whose  direction  is  fixed  in  space,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  initial  position  of 
the  plane  A  OB,  Since  this  axis  is  a  principal  axis  at  0,  we  find,  then,  Art.  236, 
equation  (14),  that  the  components  of  the  stress  couple  on  this  axis  are  zero,  and 
therefore  that  the  body  rotates  round  it  freely.  Hence  the  whole  motion  of  the 
body  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  which  is  the  initial  position  of  AGBy  and 
the  question  becomes  the  same  as  in  the  last  example. 

3.  A  circular  disk  is  hung,  with  its  plane  horizontal,  from  a  fixed  point 
vertically  over  its  centre,  by  means  of  three  equal  strings  attached  to  three  fixed 
points  in  the  circumference  of  the  disk  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  One 
of  the  strings  is  cut ;  determine  the  initial  tensions  of  the  other  two. 

The  two  tensions  along  the  threads  OA  and  OB  may  be  replaced  by  the 
single  force  JF*  along  OS,  where  F=  2T  cos  AOS,  5' being  the  middle  point  of 
the  chord  joining  the  fixed  points  A  and  B. 


In  this  case  jP  takes  the  place  of  T,  and  the  point  i9  of  ^  in  Ex.  2.  Then, 
fi  being  the  initial  value  of  the  angle  which  OS  makes  with  the  horizontal  line 
which  is  tlie  initial  direction  of  SG,  the  length  of  the  latter  being  a,  we  have, 
since  SO  is  originally  horizontal, 
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If  /  be  the  length  of  OSy  the  ezpressioxL  for  J*  may  be  put  into  the  form 

A^sin/B 

4.  Determine  in  Ex.  9,  Art.  202,  the  initial  tensions  of  the  strings,  and 
their  tensions  when  the  bar  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  length  of  each  string 
being  2a. 

If  0  be  the  angle  one  of  the  strings  makes  with  a  vertical  line  at  any  time, 
z  the  yertical  cooniinate  of  the  middOfe  point  of  the  bar,  rff  the  angle  the  bar 
makes  with  a  horizontal  line  parallel  to  titie  fixed  bar,  and  Tthe  tension  of  one 
string;  then 

m  -—  -~ =-  2ar8in«  cos  Jil^, 

«i  — =  2rcose-*»^; 

also,  from  the  geometrical  conditions, 

^  =  4^»  as  2«sin0  =  2asiniif>,  ^X^     X  /  // 

^  \  /  // 

c  =  2a  (1  -  cos  0) .  X         // 

Sttbstitating  ^i^ior  0  m  the  last  equation,  differen-  \J>'' 

d^ 
tiating  twice,  and  observing  that  initially  if'  =  0,  and  -^  =  «,  we  gel  for  the 

dt 

initial  tension  of  one  string  T  =  ^  m^  +  i  tnatci*. 

d\b 

To  get  the  tension  when  the  bar  is  at  its  highest  position,  make  -j^  =  0, 

dt 

2a  —  h 

cos  4^  =  — ,  where  h  has  the  value  in  Ex.  9,  Art.  202 ;  then 

2a 

4fl»  288^5 

T=  mg o  .  ot/4 ITT  =  '"^ 


(2a-A){4«H3A(4a-A)}         ^  (12// -«««){ 48/H«2(24ay -««»«)}* 

6.  In  Ex.  1,  find  the  values  of  a  and  /B,  in  order  that  To  shall  be  the  greatest 
possible. 

Aru.  a= /3  =  -.     The  corresponding  value  of  To  is  m^,  i.e.  the  weight  of 

the  lamina. 

6.  If  /3  be  given,  find  a,  so  that  To  shall  be  a  minimum. 

Here  sin  (a  — /3)  =  max.,  and  therefore  a-/3  =  -,  or^6^is  perpendicular 

toO^. 

7.  If  the  initial  position  of  ^(?  be  horizontal,  find  /3,  so  that  To  shall  be  a 
maximum. 

Here  we  have  to  find  /3,  so  that  — r—  +  -r-^ —  may  be  a  minimum.    There- 

k^        a^sin3 

fore,  A  =  a  sin  /3  s  j9o,  where  ^o  is  the  initial  value  of  the  perpendicular  from  Q 

on  OA. 

The  result  here  obtained  holds  good  for  Ex.  3,  if  OiS  be  substituted  for  OAj 

audi" for  T. 
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245.  Fiietlon. — ^Friction  [see  Art.  60)  is  a  tangential 
force  passing  through  the  point  of  contact  of  two  rough 
surfaces,  which  tends  to  prevent  the  one  from  slipping 
on  the  other.  If  there  be  slipping,  the  friction  is  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  takes  its  greatest  possible  value,  which 
is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  normal  pressure  between  the 
surfaces.  If  the  motion  be  pure  rolling,  just  enough 
friction  is  exerted  to  maintain  pure  rolling.  The  force  of 
friction  is  then  usually  less  than  its  maximum  value,  and  is 
determined,  as  if  it  were  an  unknown  reaction,  by  means  of 
the  equations  of  motion  and  the  geometrical  condition  which 
expresses  that  the  motion  is  pure  rolling.  If  the  value  thus 
found  for  the  force  of  friction  does  not  exceed  its  maximum 
value,  and  pure  rolling  be  consistent  with  the  initial  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  the  actual  motion.  When  there  is  slipping, 
the  friction,  which  is  then  a  maximum,  and  therefore  de- 
termined, tends  to  make  the  motion  pure  rolling.  If  pure 
rolling  be  attained,  the  friction  at  the  instant  pure  rolling 
commences  changes  in  general  its  value,  and  must  be  de- 
termined in  the  manner  stated  above. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  already  stated  in  Art.  60,  that  the 
maximum  value  of  friction,  when  slipping  actually  takes 
place,  is,  in  general,  less  than  its  maximum  value  when  there 
IS  no  slipping,  and  friction  is  acting  against  a  force  which 
tends  to  produce  slipping. 

When  a  surface  is  said  to  be  perfectly  rough  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  slipping  can  take  place  between  it  and  any 
other  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  The  amount  of 
force  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  by  means  of  friction  is, 
in  this  case,  unlimited. 

EXAMPLBS. 

I.  A  homogeneous  cylinder,  haying  its  axis  horizontal,  roUa  withQut  slipping 
down  a  rough  inclined  plane ;  determine  the  amount  of  friction  brought  into 
play  (#w  Ex.  1,  p.  139). 

The  equations  of  motion  are 

dfi        ^  '  d^  ' 

the  axis  of  y  being  a  line  in  the  inclined  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  interaection 
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with  the  horixon.    Also,  ad9  &  dy ;  whence 

At'  sin  i 


F^Mg 


fl«+A»' 


a» 


hat  since  the  cylinder  is  homogeneous  we  have  Ic^rs--^ 
and  therefore  ^»  i  Mg  sin  t. 

2.  If  a  sphere  he  suhstituted  for  a  cylinder  in  the  last  example,  determine 
the  amount  of  friction  hrought  into  play.  Ans.  ^  =  f  Mg  sin  t. 

3.  A  lamina  is  placed  on  a  rough  horizontal  table  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
centre  of  inertia  lies  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  that  the  line  in  which 
the  edge  meets  the  lamina  is  a  principal  axis  for  the  point  0  in  which  it  is  met 
by  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  inertia  G ;  determine  the  motion  of  the 
lamina  before  it  slips,  and  its  inclination  to  the  table  when  slipping  begins. 

Since  the  force  tending  to  make  the  lamina  slip  is  at  first  zero,  the  motion 
of  the  lamina  begins  by  a  rotation  round  the  edge  AB  of  the  table,  as  a  fixed 
axis. 

Putting  K  for  the  mass  of  the  lamina,  and  otherwise  adopting  the  same 
notation  as  in  Ex.  3,  Art  236,  we  have,  since  a  s  0, 

The  lamina  continues  to  rotate  round  AB  till  Pq  =  /iQq,  where  /i  is  the  coefficient 
of  friction.  The  value  of  0  when  the  lamina  begins  to  slip  is  given  therefore 
by  the  equation 

]^ 
it'  +  3p*  ^ 

4.  In  Ex.  3  a  mass  m  is  placed  at  a  point  B  on  the  lamina,  in  the  perpen- 
dicular from  its  centre  of  inertia  on  the  edge  of  the  table ;  investigate  the 
motion,  and  find  the  inclination  at  which  slipping  begins. 

Let  OD  —  A,  then,  since  the  initial  motion  is  a  rotation  isound  ^B  as  a  fixed 
axis,  we  have 

{M(l^  +  j»»)  +  mA«}  —  «  {Mp  +  mA) g  cos  0.        (a) 
Hence,  by  integration, 

•'  =  I  —  I    =2 a  fsuiB,  ih) 


»• 


The  forces  acting  on  m,  in  addition  to  gravity,  are  the  force  of  friction  P  along 
DOf  and  the  resistance  Q,  perpendicular  to  DO,  of  the  plane.  Hence  the 
aecelerations  of  m,  along  2>(),  and  perpendicular  thereto,  are 

P                       Q 
g  taxi  9 ,  and  ^  cos  0 ; 

Ifl  M 
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but,  since  OD  is  invariable  so  long  as  m  does  not  slide,  tbe  accelerations  of  m 
are  also  — A«',  and  h  —^  by  (11)  and  (12),  Art.  28  ;  hence  we  have 

Qit 

P=m(^sintf +  ^»),     (2  =  m|^cose-A— j. 
If  we  put  X  = 


equations  (a)  and  (d)  give 

A  3-  =  \^  COS  0,  and  hn^  =  2a.^  sin  0 ; 

hence  we  get 

P  =  my  sin  0  (I  +  2a),     Q  =  f»y  cos  0  (1  -  a). 

We  here  obsenre  that  Q  becomes  negative  if  A  be  greater  than  unity ;  accord* 
ingly  in  that  case  the  mass  m  is  Uft  behind  by  the  lamina  from  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  the  motion,  unless  we  place  it  beneath  the  lamina. 

If  A  =  1,  or  ph=  k^  +  p^f  we  have  Q  =  0  :  m  is  in  this  case  placed  at  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  and  begins  to  slip  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 

motion.     If  A  <  1,  m  begins  to  slip  when  tan  Oi^s  fi  - — —-. 

1  T  ZA 

Next,  let  Pq  and  Qq  be  the  forces  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  OG,  exerted 
against  the  edge  of  the  table,  we  have,  (16),  Art.  236,  since  the  whole  system 
at  first  is  moving  as  a  rigid  body, 

Po  =  (Mp  +  mh)  «*  +  (if  +  m)y  sin  a, 
(2o=  (if  +  m) y  COS  0  -  {Mp  +  mh)  --. 

Hence,  liv=  -=7 -r,  we  readily  get 

[M  +  fW)  n 

Po  =  (if+«»)y  8in0(l  +  2Air),     Ob  =  (if+m)y  costf(l  -  Ar). 

If  the  coefficient  of  friction  relative  to  the  lamina  be  the  same  for  the  edge 
as  it  is  for  m,  the  lamina  begins  to  slip  when  Fq^  /iQo,  or  when 

1  +  2Ay 

Hence,  if  y<lf  i.e.  if  h>p,  we  have  0o  >  ^h  and  therefore  in  this  case  the 
mass  will  slip  before  the  lamina  begins  to  slip. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  h  <  p,  we  have  0i  >  0Ot  and  slipping  begins  at  the 
edge  A£. 
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6.  In  Ex.  3,  if  any  number  of  masses  nii,  ma,  &c.,  be  placed  on  the  lamina 
at  points  Di,  Ihf  &o.,  on  the  line  OG^  investigate  the  motion. 
Let    OJ)i  =  hiy  OJh  =  ^2,  &c.,  then, 

dm Mp  +  tnihi'\-  mjht  4-  &o.  ^ 

df  "  Jf  (F  +j»^)  +  mi  Ai«  +  m, Aa»  +  &c.  ^  ^    * 

a  i(]p  +  miAi4-m2A»4&c.  . 

If  we  put 

Mjk^ +p^)  +  mi  Ai»  +  ma  W*  +  &o.  "  aI  ~  Ai  "    ^'^ 
ITp  +  mi  Ai  +  ma  Aa  +  &c. 


we  haye 


and  also 


=  I'lAieyaAa'&c., 
if  +  mi  +  ma  +  &c. 

Pi  =  (1  +  2Ai)  mi^  sin  0,     Qi  =  (1  -  A-i)  mi^  cos  $ ; 

Pa=  (1  +  2Aa)«H2^  sin  0,     Qa s  (1  ~  Xa)  ma^  cosB ; 
&c.,  &o. ; 

Po 


(If  +  mi  +  ma  +  &c.)y  sin  0 


:-—  =  1  +  2Aiki  =  1  +  2Aay2  =  &o., 


=  1  —    Aii^i  =  1  ~   Aara  =  &c. 


(Jf  +  mi  +  ma  +  &c.)  ff  cos  0 
The  zest  of  the  investigation  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  example. 

If     Ai  >  Aa,  then  Ai  >  Aa,  and  ,   .  ..  ^  <  ,   ^.  ' , 

1  +  2Ai      1  +  2Aa 

and  therefore  0i  <  $2,  or  mi  slips  before  ma :  that  is,  the  mass  farthest  from  the 
edge  begins  to  slip  first. 

6.  If  a  hoop  rolls  down  a  rough  inclined  plane  without  sliding,  show  that 
tan  f  <  2/i ;  the  initial  position  of  the  hoop  being  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with  the  horizon. 

Take  the  initial  position  of  the  centre  of  the  hoop  for  origin,  and  the  inter- 
section of  the  inclined  plane  with  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  thereto  as  axis 
of  y,  its  positive  direction  being  downwards.  Let  the  positive  direction  of  rota- 
tion be  ^m  the  upper  side  of  the  inclined  plane  towards  f/  positive.  Then, 
y  being  the  coordinate  of  the  centre  of  the  hoop,  m  its  mass,  a  its  radius,  and 
Pthe  friction  brought  into  play,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

*"**  :57  =" -^^j    m  3;r-=fiy  sini- P; 
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but  the  motion  being  pure  rolling,  ««  =  --;  hence,  eliminating  we  obtain, 

at 

jp^  _Z ;  tut  F<  fiMff  cost;  therefore  tan i  >  2/i. 


7.  A  homogeneous  circular  disk,  whose  radius  is  a^  rolls  inside  a  rough  ver- 
tical circle  whose  radius  is  b ;  the  motion  is 
pure  rolling  under  the  action  of  gprayity; 
show  that  the  rolling  forward  and  backward 
of  the  disk  is  isochronous  with  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  simple  pendulum  whose  length 
iai{b-a). 

We  have,  I  being  the  moment  of  inertia 

of  the  disk  round  an  axis  through  P,  » the 

angular  velocity,  and  0  the  angle  between 

1  d 
CA  and  CP,  -  -  ( Jor^)  =  2mga  sin  B  (B  being 
09  at 

reckoned  from  the  vertical  line  CA,  where  G 

is  the  centre  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  to  being  the  angular  velocity  of  the  disk 

rolling  down).    As  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  lies,  in  this  case,  on  the 

circumference  of  the  disk,  I  remains  constant  throughout  the  motion ;  there- 


but  I  s=  ima^  (Integral  Calculus^  Chap.  X.),  and 


dw 
fore  I—-  =  ntffa  sm  B  ; 
dt 

dB 
aw  =  -  (b  —  a)  — ,  since  either  represents  the  velocity  of  0,    Hence 


dH 
i{b-a)—  =  -ffsmB; 


&c. 


The  student  will  observe  that  the  friction  at  P  does  not  enter  this  equation. 

8.  A  uniform  sphere,  resting  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane,  is  set  in  motion  by 
an  impulse  applied  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  its  centre.  Show  that, 
when  sliding  ceases,  the  rolling  motion  will  be  direct,  stationary,  or  retrograde, 
according  as  the  direction  of  the  impulse  intersects  the  vertical  diameter  above, 
at,  or  below  the  point  of  contact  with  the  plane. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity,  at  any  time,  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  the  horizontal  plane  with  the  vertical  plane  containing  the 
impulse ;  the  direction  of  the  latter  making  an  acute  angle  with  the  positive 
direction  of  v.  Let  »  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere,  counted  from  the 
vertical  towards  the  direction  of  v  positive  :  then  V  and  A,  the  initial  values  of 
V  and  »,  are  determined  by  the  equations 

mr=7',     mk^Cl=Yb, 

where  Y  Is  the  horizontal  component  of  the  impulse,  and  3  the  distance  Irom 
the  centre,  at  which  its  line  of  direction  intersects  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
sphere.    Eliminating  Y*  we  obtain 

bV 
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For  the  Bubseqnent  motion,  if  JP  be  the  force  of  friotion,  we  have  the  equation* 

^^     •»         ■,»  ^         « 
dt        '  dt 

dv  dtf 

whence  « -r-  +  *•  t-  =  0. 

dt  dt 

Integrating,  we  obtain 

ao  +  *'•  =  constant  ^aV-^  J^d  «  (a  +  A)  V. 

When  sliding  ceases  v  =  au.  Substituting  for  v  in  the  preceding  equation,  we 
have 

Hence,  since  V  is  necessarily  positive,  w,  when  sliding  ceaaefl,  is  positiye,  zero^ 
or  negative,  according  as 

a  +  *>0,    <i+6  =  0,     or    a  +  b<0. 

The  first  condition  holds  good,  if  d  is  either  positive,  or  negative  and  less  than  a 
in  absolute  magnitude  ;  the  second,  if  6  =  —  a ;  the  third,  if  b  is  negative  and 
greater  than  a  in  absolute  magnitude. 

The  results  of  this  example  may  be  extended  to  other  solids  of  revolution. 

9.  A  circular  plate  rolls  down  the  inner  circumference  of  a  rough  circle  under 
the  action  of  gravity.  The  plane  of  the  plate  coincides  with  that  of  the  rough 
circle,  which  is  vertical.  Determine  the  amount  of  friction  brought  into  play 
if  the  plate  start  from  rest,  the  motion  being  pure  rolling.     (See  £x.  7.) 

If  «  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  plate,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

du  d^e 

at  at* 

together  with  the  equation  of  condition 

d$ 
{b^a)^=-a.»; 

benoe  ^=}iii^Bind. 

10.  Show  that  the  plate  in  the  last  example  will  ascend  to  the  same  height 
as  that  from  which  it  started,  and  that  the  motion  will  go  on  for  ever. 

The  vis  viva  =  2mg(z  —  zo) :  this  will  vanish  when  z  =  20 ;  therefore,  &c. 

11.  Determine  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  plate  at  any  time. 

(b''a)g 
Ans.    ««  =  J  -i — j-^  (cos  0  -  cos  ^0). 
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246.  Tendency  of  a  Rod  to  Break. — When  a  body 
ifi  under  the  influence  of  any  forces,  it  experiences  pressures 
or  tensions,  which  tend  to  alter  the  relative  positions  of  the 
molecules.  This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  mutual  action 
of  the  molecules.  Under  such  circumstances  the  body  is 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  stress. 

If  we  consider  a  small  rectangular  parallelepiped  in  the 
body,  the  stresses  acting  on  one  of  its  faces  may  be  resolved 
into  three  forces  at  right  angles  to  each  other — one  normal, 
and  two  parallel  to  the  face  under  consideration. 

To  ascertain  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  undergo  a  rupture 
in  any  part,  we  must  consider  the  stresses  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected in  that  part.  If  the  mutual  cohesion  of  the  molecules 
is  unable  to  resist  these  stresses  the  body  must  give  way. 
The  question  is,  in  general,  one  of  great  complication,  and 
for  its  full  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  on 
Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials. 

If  the  body  under  consideration  be  a  rod^  that  is,  if  two  of 
its  dimensions  are  at  each  point  very  small,  the  question  be- 
comes much  simplified. 

The  axis  of  the  rod  may  be  a  straight  line,  or  may  form 
a  curve  of  any  kind.  We  shall  suppose  that  this  curve  is  not 
olosed,  that  it  lies  in  one  plane  P,  and  that  the  rod  is  in 
equilibrium  imder  the  action  of  forces  in  this  plane.  If  we 
consider  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rod,  at 
any  point  A  of  its  length,  the  action  of  the  molecules  at  one 
side  of  this  section  on  those  at  the  other  must  equilibrate  all 
the  forces  acting  on  the  rod  at  the  latter  side.  These  may  be 
reduced  to  a  force  Fy  passing  through  A^  and  a  couple  G, 
round  an  axis  a  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  P.  This  force 
and  couple,  therefore,  are  equivalent  to  the  stresses  acting  on 
the  rod  through  the  section  containing  A. 

That  the  tendency  of  the  rod  to  break  results  chiefly  from 
the  couple  may  be  shown  as  follows : — 

The  stresses  in  the  plane  of  the  section  cannot  give  any 
couple  round  the  axis  a,  since  a  either  meets  them  or  is  psurallel 
to  them.  Hence  the  couple  O  must  produce  stresses,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  rod  at  the  point  Ay  whose  moment  round  A 
is  equal  to  O.    If  iV'  be  the  value  per  unit  of  area  of  the 
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greatest  of  these  stresses,  and  a  be  the  distance  from  A  of  the 

most  remote  point  of  the  section,  whose  area  may  be  denoted 

by  8 ;  the  moment  round  A  of  the  stresses  parallel  to  the 

axis  must  be  less  than  N8a.    Hence,  if  we  assume  G  =  i^, 

we  have 

F  p 
NSa  >  I)py  and  therefore  N  >  77 -. 

o  a 

If  we  now  seek  for  the  stress  per  unit  of  area  caused  by 

F  a 

the  force  JR  we  have  iV' «  77 ;    .\  N'  <-N. 

S  p 

Hence,  if  a  is  very  small  compared  with  p^  N'  is  unim- 
portant compared  with  N.  Accordingly,  in  general,  the 
tendency  of  the  rod  to  break  at  any  point  A  depends  simply 
on  Nj  i.e.  on  &,  the  moment  round  A  of  the  forces  acting  on 
the  rod  at  one  side  of  A. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  rod  to  be  at  rest.  If  it 
be  in  motion,  we  can,  by  D'Alembert's  Principle,  consider  it 
as  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  applied  forces  and  the 
forces  of  inertia,  and  the  question  of  stress,  or  the  tendency  to 
break  at  any  point,  becomes  the  same  as  before,  except  that 
we  must  now  add  the  forces  of  inertia  to  the  other  forces 
acting  on  the  rod. 

If  the  rod  be  acted  on  by  impulses,  the  impulsive  tendency 
to  break  at  any  point  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
the  preceding  investigation  holds  good  provided  the  impulses 
be  substituted  for  the  applied  forces,  and  the  resulting 
changes  of  momentum  for  the  forces  of  inertia. 

To  find  the  couple  which  tneamres  the  tendency  of  a  rod  to 
break  at  any  point  P. 

Let  O  be  the  required  couple,  V  the  moment  round  P  of 
the  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  rod  on  one  side  of  this 
point,  ^  the  mass  of  this  portion  of  the  rod,  k'  its  radius  of 
gyration  round  its  own  centre  of  inertia  C\  and  A^  the  moment 
of  the  acceleration  of  C  round  P,  then  by  (4),  Art.  240, 


0.i--iIll-(A'.*^§) 


(8) 
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In  the  case  of  impulses,  if  G  be  the  impulsiye  couple  oor- 
reeponding  to  O,  we  have 

<?  =  i'-g»'{A'+ *'»(«-«')),  (9) 

•  •  • 

where  A'  is  the  moment  round  P  of  the  change  of  velocity  of 

C  due  to  the  impulses,  and  oi  and  u/  are  the  angular  yelooi- 
ties  of  the  rod  after  and  before  the  action  of  the  impulses. 

Another  expression  for  G  which  is  often  useful  may  be 
found  as  follows : — Let  y,  z  be  the  coordinates,  referred  to  a 
fixed  origin,  of  the  centre  of  inertia  C  of  the  whole  rod ;  6,  c 
those  of  P ;  /,  s'  those  of  0%  and  i|,  Z  those  of  any  point  of 
the  rod  referred  to  axes  through  G  parallel  to  the  fixed  axes, 
then, 

(?=£'-  S'w  [{t/  -  6)  s  -  (2  -  c)  y). 

But  P^V-^Vi    2  =  s  +  ^; 

substituting,  and  remembering  that 

S'my  =  Wy\     ^'mz  =  3»'  z\ 
we  obtain 

0  =  i:'-3»'((/-6)s-(/-c)F)-S'm{(y-6)5-(s-c)i).  (10) 
In  the  case  of  impulses  applied  to  a  rod  at  rest. 

If  the  rod  be  in  motion  when  the  impulses  are  applied,  we 

•    •  • 

must  substitute  in  (11)  for  y,  i,  i),  and  ^  the  changes  in  their 
values  due  to  the  action  of  the  impulses. 

Examples. 

1.  A  unifomi  straight  rod  AB  rotating  round  a  perpendicular  axis  passing 
through  one  extremity  A  is  struck  perpendicularly  at  a  point  Q ;  find  the  ten- 
dency to  break  at  any  point  P. 

Let  M  be  the  impulse  of  the  blow,  a  the  length  of  the  rod,  m  its  mass,  «'  and 
C0  its  angular  velocities  before  and  after  the  blow ;  also  let  C  be  the  middle  point 
uf  PJ5,  and  let  AF^r,  AQ=h;  then, 

X'  =  J2.PQ,    A'e PC". ^C"  («-«'),    SAi'iriPC^,    m'a  =  2mFC% 
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hence  we  have 

a> 
But  m--  {wm')  =  B .  AQ'=  Jthy 

a  —  r  0  4-9* 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  equation  for  G  we  obtain 

=  ^{«»(8*-2a)-*f»}. 

2.  In  Ex.  I  find  the  position  of  the  point  at  which  the  tendency  to  break  ia 
a  maximum. 

If  Zh  >  2ay  the  tendency  to  break  is  a  maximum  when 


fa  2a 


ji'-ii- 


3.  A  uniform  rod  is  turning  in  a  vertical  plane  round  a  horizontal  pivot  Ay 
at  one  of  its  extremities.    Find  the  tendency  to  break  at  any  point  P. 

Adopting  the  same  notation  as  in  Ex.  1,  and  denoting  by  0  the  angle  which 
the  rod  nu&es  wiUi  the  horizontal  line,  we  have 

a  —  r 
L*  =  — r —  m'g  cos  0. 

Moreover,  since  C  is  moving  in  a  circle  round  A  as  centre,  its  acceleration  has 
two  components— one  at  right  angles  to  P(7',  which  is 

a->crdH 
2     ^* 

and  the  other  along  F(T.    The  latter  gives  no  moment  round  P ;  hence 

^""T  ''IT  IF* 

and  O-  -^r-  »»V  ^<^  «-#»'{  — r r-  +  *^^^  I ; 


but 


Jma»— =J»yacoee,  and  At^^i^    ^^      ; 


whence  Or^-mg^    ^'  rcosg. 

X 
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4.  A  cnud^ed  hoop  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane.  Determine 
the  indinatioa  to  the  horizon  of  the  line  joining  the  crack  to  the  opposite  point 
when  the  tendency  to  hreak  at  this  point  is  the  greatest  possihle. 


In  this  case  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  hoop  moves  in  a  straight  line'with  a 
constant  velocitj.  Hence  its  acceleration  is  zero ;  also  if  a  he  the  radins^of  the 
hoopi 

Z  =  — -^ iaoo69-f  —  taxkBu  smoe  CO s  — , 

0  being  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  semi-hoop  comprised  between  the  crack  Q 
and  Uie  opposite  point. 

Now,  since  the  angular  velocity  round  a  horizontal  axis  through  Cis  con* 
stant,  the  system  of  forces  mi^,  m(y  &o.  in  (10),  are  equivalent  to  a  single  foroe 
M*«^ .  CO  in  the  direction  of  CO,     The  moment  of  this  force  roimd  F  is 


.•» 


M —  a\  which  is  independent  of  0.    The  tendency  to  break  at"P  is  given  by 

the  equation 

^      ^{      /ooa$     Bmd\      a*m*) 

2 
Hence  the  tendency  to  break  is  a  maximum  when  tan  $  =  -,   provided 

^(2  +  Vir"  +4)>4aw».    This  condition  appears  by  considering  when  (?  attains 
its  greatest  magnitude,  irrespective  of  sign,  if  it  should  become  negative. 

6.  In  Ex.  3  find  at  what  point  of  the  rod  the  tendency  to  break  is  a  maxi- 
mum. Am.  r  =  ia. 

6.  A  semicircular  wire,  of  radius  a,  lying  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  turns 
round  one  extremity  A,  with  a  constant  angular  velocity  ».  Find  the  tendency 
to  bredc  at  any  point  P. 

Let  6>  be  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  arc  FB,  and  let  FCA  =  4».  Join  AO, 
AFf  and  FO ;  then,  since  the  angular  velocity  is  constant,  the  acceleration  of  0 

is  m^  .AO.     Consequently  — ,  is  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  AFO ;  but  since 

AF  and  CO  are  parallel,  the  triangle  AFO  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ^CP  ; 

hence  A'  =  a*«»'8in4>,    and    G  —  m -a't^sin^. 
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Aooordingly  the  tendency  to  bieak  isamazimiim  at  the  point  determined  by 
the  equation  tan  ^  =  r  •  ^. 


This  example,  as  well  as  3  and  4,  are  taken  from  Routh,  Rigid  DynanUet. 

7.  A  free  uniform  straight  rod  is  set  in  motion  by  a  perpendicular  impulse ; 
find  the  tendency  to  break  at  any  point  P. 

Let  AB  be  the  rod,  C  its  middle  point,  M  its  mass,  2a  its  length,  Q  the  point 
at  which  it  receives  the  impulse  J?,  C*  the  middle  point  of  JPB,  IT  its  mass, 
V  the  velocity  of  C,  and  «  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  after  the  action  of  the 
impulse;  let  CF^r,  GQ  =  hy  then 

Z'=J2.JPQ,    (y'-*)«-(«'-<?)^  =  PC".t;, 

but  *''  =  't"'    ^'  =  ^'     ^^'-^' 

and  also,  JTi; « JJ,     M     ia  =  M; 

hence  firom  (11)  we  obtain  by  substitution 

Q^A[i^{h-r)'(a"  r)« (a»  +  2Aa  +  Ar)]  =  ^ (»•  +  «)' (2aA - a»- Ar). 

8.  In  Ex.  7  find  at  what  point  of  the  rod  the  tendency  to  break  is  a  wiRTimnni 

dG  /       2a  \ 

The  value  of  r  which  makes  -^aOisa  (l-rrJ-  Ifvo  substitute  this  value 

dr  \       oh' 

d^Q  d^Q 

oirmG  and  in  -j- ,  we  find  that  O  is  positive  and  -j^  negative  when  3A  >  a ; 

d^O 
also  O  \b  negative  and  -j-^  positive  when  3A  <  a.    Hence  in  any  case  the  ten- 
dency to  break  is  a  maximum  when  r  =  «  (^""al)" 

x2 
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247.  ImpiiiilTe  Frietton. — ^When  two  rough  surfaces 
oollidoy  the  investigation  of  what  takes  plaoe  is,  in  general, 
somewhat  oomplioated.  We  must  reganl  JR  and  F^  the  im- 
pidses  of  the  normal  reaction  and  friction,  as  variable  quan- 
tities, connected,  at  each  instant  of  the  impact,  by  linear 
equations  with  the  coexisting  values  of  the  velocities  of  rota- 
tion of  the  bodies  and  of  the  velocities  of  translation  of  their 
centres  of  inertia.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  impulse  of 
friction  may  then  be  stated  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  direction  of  the  elementary  impulse  dF  due  to 
friction  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  slipping  of  the  point  of 
contact,  if  there  be  slipping ;  and  if  there  be  no  slipping,  is 
such  as  to  prevent  slipping. 

(2)  The  magnitude  of  ^i^is,  if  possible,  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  slipping,  and  when  slipping  takes  ^Ibloq  dF  ^ /adS, 
jLc  being  the  coefficient  of  dynamical  friction. 

The  equations  of  motion  for  impulses  (Art.  242)  show 
that  the  relative  normal  and  tangential  velocities  of  the  points 
of  the  bodies  in  contact  are,  at  each  instant,  of  the  form 
AB  +  BF-¥  Of  where  -4,  B,  and  (7  are  constant  during  the 
impact. 

The  value  of  i2  is  at  first  zero ;  when  it  becomes  JRi  (at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  the  impact),  the  relative  normal 
velocity  is  zero;  and  the  maximum  value  of  £,  which  it 
assumes  at  the  end  of  the  whole  impact,  is  (1  +  «)J3i. 

These  principles  afford  a  sufficient  number  of  equations  to 
determine  the  motion ;  and,  in  the  case  of  motion  parallel  to  a 
fixed  plane,  the  equations  are  always  soluble. 

If  the  bodies  which  collide  are  perfectly  roughs  the  relative 
tangential  velocity  of  the  colliding  points,  or  the  velocity  of 
slipping,  is  always  zero ;  and  when  R  =  i2i,  the  relative  nor- 
mal velocity  is  likewise  zero.  Hence  we  have  two  equations  to 
determine  R\  and  the  corresponding  value  of  F.  At  the  end 
of  the  impact  i2  =  (1  +  e)Ri ;  and  the  relative  tangential  velocity 
being  still  zero,  the  corresponding  value  of  F  can  be  de- 
termined. 

If  the  bodies  elip  on  each  other  in  the  same  direction  during 
the  tjohok  of  the  impact^  dF  is  always  equal  to  iidR ;  hence 
F^  fiR  throughout. ,  Ri  is  then  determined  from  the  equatioji 
expressing  that  the  relative  normal  velocity  is  zero ;  and  the 
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final  values  of  R  and  F^  which  determine  the  motion  after  the 
impact,  are  (1  -f  e)Ri    and  /Le(l  +  e)Ri, 

For  a  discussion  of  the  problem  in  more  complicated  oases 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Eouth,  Rigid  Dynamics. 

If  a  sphere  impinges  against  a  fixed  surface,  or  if  two 
spheres  collide  with  each  other,  the  relatiye  tangential  velo- 
city V  depends  upon  the  velocities  of  rotation  of  the  spheres, 
and  the  velocities  of  their  centres  parallel  to  the  common 
tangent.  It  is  therefore  independent  of  the  normal  reaction, 
and  the  relative  normal  velocity  in  like  manner  is  independent 
of  the  friction.  In  this  case,  if  v  become  zero  it  must  re- 
main zero,  as  friction  cannot  initiate  a  relative  tangential 
velocity  in  its  own  line  of  direction.  Hence  v  must  be  either 
zero  at  the  end  of  the  impact,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  at 
the  beginning.  Moreover,  the  value  of  Ri  is  independent  of 
F.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  reducible  to  one  of  the  two 
cases  treated  above. 

If  we  assume  at  first  that  there  is  no  slipping,  and  obtain 
the  final  value  of  F  on  this  hypothesis,  the  solution  is  correct, 

frovided  the  value  of  ^so  obtained  does  not  exceed  fc(l  +  e)Ri. 
f  this  vfidue  of  -Pdoes  exceed  /Le(l  +  «)jBi,  then  slipping  takes 
place  in  the  same  direction  throughout  the  impact,  and  the 
final  value  of  F  which  determines  the  subsequent  motion  is 
/[i(l  +  e)Ri. 

EZAIIPLES. 

1.  A  box,  placed  on  a  rough  horizontal  table,  oairies  two  yertical  rods  which 
support  a  horizontal  rod  from  which  a  mass  m  is  suspended.  A  fine  string, 
fastened  to  tiie  box,  and  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  is 
attached  to  a  massif'  which,  when  set  in  motion,  causes  tiie  box  and  suspended 
mass  m  to  moye  with  a  uniform  Telocity.  The  string  which  supports  m  is  now 
cut,  and  m  falls  into  the  box.  If  its  velocity  after  m  has  struck  it  be  equal 
to  its  original  velocity,  and  if  the  friction  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  be  neglected, 
show  that  the  coefficients  of  impulsive  and  continuous  friction  are  equal. 

Let  Jf  be  the  mass  of  the  box  and  frame- work,  v'  its  original  velocity,  /i  the 
coefficient  of  dynamical  friction,  R  the  impulse  of  the  normal  reaction,  and  F 
the  impulse  of  the  friction,  developed  between  the  table  and  box  when  the  latter 
Is  struck  by  m.  Since  the  box  originally  moves  with  a  constant  velocity,  we 
have  M'g  =  fi  (M  +  m)g.  After  the  string  supporting  m  is  cut,  the  box  is  acted 
on  by  an  acceleration/,  during  the  time  ^  in  which  m  is  fallhig.  If  J  be  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  pulley,  and  a  its  radius,  /is  given  by  tiie  equation 

/  Jf '  +  jr  +  j\  /=  ( Jf '  -  ,LM)g  =  iimg.  (a) 
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The  velocity  of  the  hox  when  struck  by  m  is  9'  +  /If.     Hence  its  Telocity  v 
after  the  impact  is  given  by  the  equation 

If  »  =  r',  from  (i) we  get  f if + Jf '  +  -Aft  =  F\  this,  by  (a),  is  reduced  to 

JPss  fimffi;  but  B  s  mfft,  and  therefore  F*^  fiE, 

This  example  is  a  description  of  the  experiment  by  which  Morin  showed 
that  impulsive  and  continuous  firiction  obey  the  same  law,  and  have  the  same 
coefficient. 

If  the  friction  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  were  taken  into  account,  the  terms 
arising  from  thence  in  the  above  equations  would  each  contain  as  a  factor  the 

quantity  -,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  axle.     But  as  a  is  very  small  compared 

with  0,  these  terms  may  be  neglected. 

2.  A  sphere,  rotating  with  an  angular  velocity  Xl  round  a  horizontal  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  of  its  centre,  impinges  on  a  perfectly 
rough  horizontal  plane :  find  the  motion  immediately  after  impact. 

Suppose  the  sphere  is  moving  from  left  to  right  before  impact  wi^  a  velocity  F, 
whose  direction  makes  an  angle  i  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Let  «  be  the 
angular  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and 
V  the  horizontfu  velocity  of  the  centre  at  the  instant  after  impact.  J^  being 
the  impulse  arising  from  friction,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

ifoa  JfFcosi  +  i^, 

The  geometrical  condition  for  no  slipping  is 

«  -  a«  =  0; 

F 
whence  —  s=-f  (Fcosi-an), 

IB 

f^e  a«  =  f  rcost'+foO. 

If  F  COS  i  s  oXl,  no  impulsive  friction  is  called  into  play.  If  F  cos  i  >  ofi,  the 
horizontal  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  diminished,  and  the  sphere  re- 
bounds at  a  greater  angle  than  if  there  were  no  friction.  If  Tcos  i  <  ofi  the 
horizontal  velocity  of  the  sphere  is  increased,  and  the  sphere  rebounds  at  a 
smaller  angle  than  if  there  were  no  friction.  In  this  case  friction  accelerates  the 
horizontal  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

If  n  Ib  opposite  in  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 

»  =  f  rcosi-f«n. 

The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  along  the  horizontal  line  is  dimi- 
nished, and  the  sphere  will  rebound  at  a  greater  angle  than  if  there  were  no 
friction.  If  5  r  cos  i  s  2aA  the  sphere  will  rebound  vertically.  If  2an>  6  Foot  • 
the  sphere  willjiop  back.  This  explains  the  effect  of  slow  under-cut  in  tennis. 
The  numerical  factors  for  a  tennis  ball  may  of  course  be  different  from  those 
given  above. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  total  normal  reaction  between  the  sphere  and  the  plane 
is  if  (1  +  *)  Tsin i.    Hence,  in  any  case  in  which  /ic>,      .    \pr  •    •>  ^®  V^' 

ceding  investigation  holds  good,  even  though  the  plane  be  not  perfectly  rough. 
If  fi  be  counter-clockwise  its  sign  must  be  changed  in  the  above  expression  for 
the  limiting  value  of  /u. 

3.  If  the  plane  in  the  last  example  be  imperfectly  rough,  so  that  the  impul- 
sive Miction  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  tangential  velocity  of  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane,  determine  the  motion. 
The  equations  are,  if  F  cos  i>aQ, 

Mv  =  if  rcos  i  -  m(1  +  *)Jf  rsini, 

tJfa^w  »  Wa^Q'  +  m(1  +  ^)  ^Fa  sint. 

The  sign  of  /t  must  be  changed  in  these  equations  if  V  cost  <  oA,  and  the 
sign  of  A  if  its  direction  be  counter-clockwise. 

248.  Rolling  and  Twisting  Friction. — ^In  questionB 
relating  to  friotion,  if  great  accuraoj  be  required  in  the 
determination  of  the  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  tangential  force  of  friction,  but  also 
what  is  called  the  couple  of  rolling  friction^  which  is  a  couple 
haidng  for  its  axis  the  tangent  to  the  rough  surface  round 
which  the  body  is  rotating.  Its  maximum  value  is  the 
normal  pressure  multiplied  by  a  linear  constant,  and  is 
generally  small  in  amount,  so  that  in  solving  questions  con- 
nected with  friction  this  couple  is  usually  neglected.  The 
direction  in  which  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  tends  to  turn 
the  body  is  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is  actually  rotating. 
If  the  body  be  not  actually  rotating,  but  be  acted  on  by  forces 
tending  to  make  it  rotate,  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  tends 
to  prevent  rotation  round  a  common  tangent  to  the  two  rough 
surfaces.) 

If  the  surfaces  have  a  relative  angular  velodity  about  the 

common  normal,  then,  besides  the  tangential  force  of  friction, 

and  the  couple  of  rolling  friction,  there  is  also  a  couple, 

having  the  normal  as  its  axis,  called  the  couple  of  ttoisting 

friction.     This  couple  likewise  is  usually  small  in  amount. 

Examples. 

1.  Taldng  into  account  the  couple  of  rolling  friction,  and  supposing  the 
motion  to  be  still  pure  rolling,  determine  in  Ex.  9,  Art.  245,'  the  amount  of 
friction  brought  into  play,  and  the  angular  yelocity  in  any  position. 


m 
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Let  JJ  be  the  normal  reaction  between  the  plate  and  cirole  at  any  time,  and 
fE  the  couple  of  rolling  friction ;  then  the  equations  of  rotation  of  the  plate  are 

Alao  ii  =  «{ycoBtf  +  (d-a)^},  and  (*-«)«=-«<». 

Hence,  putting  ^=ir,    i?'=J«|y8in«+ 2ir^co6e+2ir(ft-a)^| ; 

consequently  we  obtain 

f(* -«)  ^  "  yjy  C08«  +  (*- a)^|  -  ^  sine. 
If  we  change  the  independent  variable  by  means  of  the  symbolic  equation 

;g-=<?-,andput^-^  =  fi,weget 

^(    /  =t{«(''C08e-sin«)  +  ir^|  • 
The  solution  of  this  differential  equation  is  of  the  form 

^  =  Ce^*^  +  i>  COB  «  +  -B sine, 
^teS  ^  "  "*  arbitrary  constant.    Determining  the  constants  D  and  iP,  we 

e^  ^ C^-^  +  ^J^^^iZ  ^  4^)  cos  e+  7k  sin  0^ 
If  $0  be  the  initial  value  of  0,  we  have,  since  0o  =  0, 

When  ^  is  determined,  «  can  be  found  by  the  equation  ««  =  -(*-  a)«. 

.  .J-  -^  circular  plate  is  projected  along  a  rough  horizontal  plane,  with  an 
initial  velocity  T  of  translation,  and  an  angular  velocity  n,  round  an  axis  through 
Its  centre,  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  Determine  the  motion,  neglecting  the 
couple  of  rolling  friction.  »      o         © 

Let «  denote  the  angular  velocity  ^,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  centre,  at  any 

time,  ai^  let  ^,  the  horizontal  coordinate  of  the  centre,  be  measured  in  the  diroc- 
faon  of  r,  as  m  the  figure ;  then  the  whole  velocity  of  P  is  t^  -  <i»,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  plate. 


Different  phenomena  present  themselves  according  to  the  values  of  Fand  O. 
(1)  a  positive,  and  V>  «n. 
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Since  F-  aCi  is  positiye,  Pbegins  to  slip  along  FX ;  therefore  F^  t^Mg^  and 
the  equations  of  motion  are 

V—aOk 
Pore  rolling  commences  who  n   v  —  a»r=0,  i.  e.  at  a  time  ^o  equal  to  — r ; 

then  M» 8 fr  =  f  F+  i^a. 

The  equations  for  the  subsequent  motion  are 

▼here  ^is  the  amount  of  friction  brought  into  play. 

Hence  F^  0,  and  the  disk  will  roll  on  with  a  constant  yelocity  of  rotation 
round  the  instantaneous  axis. 

(2)  n  poeitiye  as  before,  V<aCl. 

Since  V—  aw  is  negatiye,  F  commences  by  slipping  back  towards  X\^ 

The  equations  giyen  aboye  must  in  tiiis  case  be  modified  by  changing  the 

sign  of  fx.     The  initial  yelocity  of  translation  of  the  centre  is,  in  this  case, 

increased. 

(3)  Initial  angular  yelocity  negatiye  and  equal  to  —  Xl. 

Here  we  must  change  the  sign  of  fi  in  the  equations  of  case  (1). 

If  Aa>  2F,  both  V  and  «  will  be  negatiye,  that  is,  the  motion  of  translation 
of  the  centre  will  be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  originally  imparted,  and 
the  rotation  wiU  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  initial  rotation. 

^  3.  Discuss  the  same  problem,  taking  into  account  the  couple  of  rolling 
friction. 

Here  we  haye 

M^^'1^9.    \Ma^^  =  ,LMga-fMg, 

f 
Putting  -  =  IT,  we  find  then  that  pure  rolling  commences  when 

'-(3m-2,.)^-'^- 
Atthisimrtant  ^„^r(p^O+M^^ 

After  this  the  equations  of  motion  become 

along  with  v  «  a«» ;  whence  -P=  ivMg, 

This  expression  shows  that  the  friction  brought  into  play  Yaries  inyersely  as 
the  radius  of  the  plate,  proyided  its  mass  be  constant. 
The  plate  will  come  to  rest  at  a  time 

w_3ro 
"  2pg' 

where  f  is  counted  from  the  instant  when  pure  rolling  begins. 
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In  order  that  the  motion  should  become  pure  rolling  it  is  neoessaiy  that 

The  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  inyestigating  cases  (2)  and  (3)  of  Ex.  2, 
when  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  is  taken  into  account. 

4.  A  sphere  is  projected  down  a  rough  inclined  plane,  along  a  line  of 
greatest  slope  of  the  plane.  The  sphere  has  an  initial  velocity  of  rotation  round 
a  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the  incUned  plane ;  determine  the  motion— (1)  neg- 
lecting the  couple  of  rolling  friction ;  (2)  taking  that  couple  into  account 

Let  the  line  of  projection  be  the  axis  of  x,  and  let  x  positiye  be  measured  to 
the  right,  and  «,  Uie  angular  velocity,  be  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch.  Let  V  be  the  initial  velocity  of  translation  of  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  a  the  initial  angular  velocity. 

(1)  The  equations  of  motion  are, 

and  the  condition  for  pure  rolling  is 

9  —  a«  =  0. 
If  ^0  be  the  time  at  which  pure  rolling  begins,  then 

2(r-.«n)  2(«n-F) 

h  "  ih .■ — s-nr-:rr»  or=- 


(7^  cos* -2 sin*)/         (7/4COsi  +  2sini)/ 

according  as  V>  oft,  or  oft  >  F,  where  /u  is  the  coefficient  oi dynamical  friction. 
If  r—  oft  >  0,  we  must  have  7^*  cos  i  >  2  sin  i  in  order  that  pure  rolling  should 
be  attainable.    If  F  -  afi  =  0,  pure  rolling  will  continue,  provided  7fi'  cos  • 

>  2  sini  (where  /  is  the  coefficient  of  statical  friction).  If  F-  oO  <  0,  pore 
rolling  will  be  reached  necessarily,  and  will  then  continue,  provided  7/i'  cos  t 

>  2  sin*. 

If  1^0  and  «o  ^  ^^  values  of  v  and  »  when  pure  rolling  is  attained, 

6ii  F  cos  i  —  2  (sin  i—  u  cos  i)  ad 
at»o  =  »o  =  '^-— 


or  afltfg  =  f  0  = 


7m  cos  t  —  2  sin  i 

bftVcoB  *-f  2(8ini  +  fiCost)oO 
7/i  cos  i  +  2  sin  i  ' 


according  as  F  —  afi  is  positive  or  negative.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
equations  for  the  latter  case  can  be  obtained  from  those  for  the  former^  by 
Changing  the  sign  of  f».    After  pure  rolling  begins,  if  it  continues,  F=  f  Mg  sin 

v^aia^f{t  —  to)gwii  +  a«o* 

(2)  The  equations  of  motion  are 

M~=Mffmni^F,     fJfa«^=  Jli-/Jf|7  cost. 
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Hence,  putting  ~  »  r,  we  haTO,  when  V>  aQ,  O  being  poritiTe, 

^ Hv-oa) 


{7fi— 6jr)  cost  — 2  aint}^' 
and  in  order  that  pure  rolling  may  be  poeaible,  7/i  —  6y  >  2  tan  i. 

Again,  Vq^ovo  «  -^ f= >  v . — 5-r-: — ' — ^ 

**  "  (7/i-oy)  cost -2  smt 

and  at  any  time  after  pure  rolling  is  established, 

a^  =  a«o  +  ♦y  (sui*  -  r  COS  ♦)(<  —  ^q)- 

When  V<aCiy  the  equations  corresponding  to  this  case  are  obtained  from 
those  above  by  changing  the  sign  of  fi. 

If  the  initial  angular  velocity  be  negative,  and  equal  to  -  O,  the  equations  of 
motion  are 

Jf -T^a  Jfy  sini  — /iJfy  COS  i, 

dw 
iJfa*  -T-  =  aulfff  cost  +/Jfy  cosi, 
of 

until  w  =  0.    This  takes  place  at  a  time  ti  given  by  the  equation 

2gn 

""  6^  cos  t  (fi  +  py 
Then 

2a  n(8in  t  —  m  cos  t)  +  6  ^  co«  *  (a*  +  ") 

Vl  =    r — ; r . 

After  this  « is  positive,  and 

«     '^^  {(7M-6ir)cos*-.28int}^        (/i  +  i^)  {(7/«- 6v)co8i- 2sini}/ 

,  ^  -  I'    6(j«  +  f)  F'cost4- 2(sint-/ic08i)«fl 

and  Vo  =  ««o  =  — :~  • ;;; T\ : — ^T'- — : — — • 

"     /li  +  F  (7fi  -  6k)  cos  t  —  2  sin  t 

6.  A  number  of  spheres  are  projected  in  different  directions  with  different 
initial  velocities  along  a  rough  horizontal  plane ;  find  the  path  of  their  common 
centre  of  inertia. 

Ant,  A  series  of  parabolas,  and  finally  a  straight  line  (see  (1),  Ex.  2). 
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6.  A  hollow  cylinder  filled  with  water  U  projected  without  initial  rotation 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  along  a  rough  horizontal  plane ;  deter- 
mine the  time  at  which  pure  rolling  begins,  the  amount  of  friction  Bubaeqnently 
brought  into  play,  and  the  time  at  which  the  cylinder  comes  to  rest. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  cylinder  and  contained  water,  /  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cylinder  round  its  central  axis,  a  the  radius  of  its  external  surface, 
fi  and /the  coefficients  of  sliding  and  rolling  friction,  f^the  initial  velocity  of  the 
common  centre  of  inertia  G  of  the  cylinder  and  contained  water,  t\  the  time  at 
which  pure  rolling  begins,  F  the  friction  subsequently  brought  into  play,  vi  the 
velocity  of  the  point  G  at  the  time  ^i,  tz^  the  Ume  at  which  the  cylinder  comes 

/ 
to  rest.    Then,  patting  -  =  y,  we  find 

— ,     Fsi  ----vMg^    n  = — -— "7 'Vy   f»  =  — t 


where  xl  =  Ma*,  As  \  increases,  F  increases,  and  so  in  ^neral  does  vi,  whibt 
ti  diminishes,  and  i%  in  eve^  case  remains  constant,  being  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  a  solid  cylinder  (see  £x.  3). 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MOTION  OF  A  RIGID  BODY  IN  GENERAL. 

Section  I. — Kinematics. 

249.  Hotloii  of  a  Body  bavliig   one   Point  fixed. — 

If  a  rifi^d  body  have  a  fixed  point,  a  spherical  surface  8  fixed 
in  the  body,  with  this  point  as  centre,  must  moye  about  on  the 
surface  of  an  equal  concentric  sphere  fixed  in  space.  The 
position  in  space  of  8,  or  of  any  definite  great  circle  on  it, 
determines  that  of  the  body.  Hence  the  motion  of  a  body 
haying  a  fixed  point  is  reducible  to  the  motion  of  a  spherical 
figure  on  a  sphere  fixed  in  space.  The  position  of  such  a 
figure  is  determined  by  the  positions  of  any  two  definite 
points  A  and  B  in  it.  If  the  points  A  and  B  move  into  new 
positions  A^  and  B^y  arcs  of  great  circles  bisecting  AA'  and 
BB"  at  right  angles  will  meet  in  a  point  0,  and  the  angle 
AOA'  =  BOB";  but  the  great  circle  OA  can  be  moved  into 
the  position  OA'  by  turning  it  through  the  angle  AOA'  round 
the  axis  CO  (G  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere) ;  and  since 
AOA'  =  BOB^y  the  same  rotation  brings  OB  into  the  position 
OB^.  Hence  a  rotation  round  OC  brings  the  sphericiu  figure, 
of  which  A  and  B  are  definite  points,  from  the  first  position 
into  the  second.  The  point  0  is  called  the  pole  of  rotation 
{inferential  Cakulus,  Art.  300). 

Consequently,  a  rigid  bodyhamng  a  point  fixed  can  be  moved 
from  any  one  position  into  any  other  by  a  rotation  round  an 
axis  through  the  point. 

250.  Composition  of  Rotations  round  Axes  meet- 
ing in  a  Point. — If  a  body  receive  rotational  displacements 
round  two  axes  fixed  in  space,  passing  through  the  same 
point,  the  resultant  displacement  may  be  effected  by  a  rota- 
tion round  a  single  axis. 

If  the  displacements  be  infinitely  small,  it  appears,  as  in 
Article  220,  mat  the  order  in  which  they  are  effected  is  in- 
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different,  and  also  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  axes  be 
fixed  in  space  or  be  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  whose  positions  at 
the  commencement  of  the  infinitely  small  motion  coincide 
with  those  of  the  axes  fixed  in  space.  If  the  two  displace- 
ments be  regarded  as  simultaneous,  the  resultant  rota^on  is 
the  actual  motion  of  the  body.    Hence  we  see  that — 

A  Telocity  of  rotation  round  a  single  axis  is  equivalent  to 
velocities  of  rotation  round  two  axes  meeting  the  axis  of  the 
resultant  rotation  in  the  same  point. 

^^^^^^^  BeiujT  9^^^  ^^  velocities  of  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  round 

^^j        fyjo  axes  meeting  in  a  pointy  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  re- 
sultant rotatian  and  the  position  of  its  axis. 

Let  OA  and  OB  be  the  axes  of  the  component  rotations, 
and  B  a  point  on  the  axis  of 
the  resultant  rotation.  As  B  is 
at  rest  during  the  motion,  its 
displacement  from  the  rotation 
round  OA  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  from  me  rota- 
tion round  OB.  Hence  the 
circles  passing  through  £,  and 
having  their  planes  at  right 
angles  to  OA  and  OJS,  and  their 
centres  on  those  lines,  touch  at  B. 
Hence  OA^  OB,  and  OB  lie  in  the  same  plane.  This  appears 
readily  from  the  fact,  that  if  two  small  circles  of  a  sphere 
touch,  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  joining  their  poles  passes 
through  the  point  of  contact.  Again,  AB  multiplied  by  the 
anfi^u£ix  velocity  round  OA  is  equal  and  opposite  to  BB  mul- 
tiplied by  tiie  angular  velocity  round  OB.  If  these  angular 
velocities  be  denoted  by  a  and  j3,  we  have 

i   ^       .    .  '•■•         '     -    :•       ^'  O  P 


sin^Oie     BmAOIc 

To  find  fill,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  resultant  rotation, 
consider  the  motion  of  A.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  rotation 
round  OA^  and  may  be  regarded  indifferently,  as  rotating 
round  OB  with  angular  velocity  |3,  or  as  rotating  round  OB 
with  angular  velocity  a;. 
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If  perpendioularB  AP  and  ^Q  be  let  fall  on  OB  and  OBy  ^  e^j^^!?* 
wehave  then -4P./3  = -dtQ.cii.    Hence  ^^^     AP  ^    '  '  ITa^' 

ci>  p  a 

Bin  AOB  '  Bin  AOB  "  sin  BOB'  / 

Hence,  finally — The  axis  of  the  resultant  rotation  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  axes  of  the  component  rotations^  and  makes 
with  each  an  angle  whose  sine  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  ^ 
rotation  round  the  other  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  resultant  rota^ 
tion  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the 
component  rotations.  I 

Accordingly,  velocities  of  rotation  are  compounded  in 
predBely  the  same  manner  as  velocities  of  translation,  or  as 
forces  meeting  in  a  point. 

By  reversing  the  reasoning  above,  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
point  By  taken  as  above,  remains  at  rest  under  the  influence 
of  two  velocities  of  rotation  round  OA  and  OB ;  whence  we 
have  an  independent  proof,  that  infinitely  small  rotations 
round  two  intersecting  axes  are  equivalent  to  a  single  one 
round  an  axis  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  two  former,  and 
passing  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

We  have  abready  seen.  Article  221,  that  velocities  of 
rotation  round  parallel  axes  are  compounded  in  the  same  way 
as  parallel  forces.  Hence,  in  general — Velocities  of  rotation 
are  compounded  like  forces^  whose  directions  coincide  with  the 
axes  of  rotation^  and  whose  magnitudes  are  proportional  to  the 
velocities  of  rotation. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  directed  in  Article 
221  to  the  algebraical  siras  of  velocities  of  rotation.  In 
addition  to  wat  was  there  stated,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  axis  of  a  rotation  may  be  made  to  represent  the 
rotation  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  In  this  case  the 
axis  is  drawn  so  that  the  rotation  round  it  is  always  positive. 
For  example,  instead  of  speaking  of  a  ne^tive  rotation 
round  the  axis  of  X,  we  may  designate  it  smmly  as  a  ro- 
tation round  the  axis  of  X  negative.  When  the  axis  of  a 
rotation  determines  the  direction  of  the  rotation,  the  latter  is 
always  understood  to  be  in  the  positive  direction  round  this 
axis,  that  is,  according  to  the  convention,  counter-clockwise. 
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When  rotations  are  compounded  by  means  of  their  axes,  like 
forces,  the  direction  of  the  axis  determines  in  this  way  the 
direction  of  the  rotation. 

For  example,  rotations  o^iy  los,  o>s  round  three  rectangular 
axes  produce  a  resultant  rotation  a>  which  is  always  positive ; 

but  the  direction  of  its  axis  is  determined  by  — ,  ~,  — ,  the 

Ci>        01        (II 

cosines  of  the  angles  made  with  the  coordinate  axes ;  and 
these  again  depend  on  the  signs  of  u)iy  012,  and  w^^  as  well  as 
on  their  magnitudes. 

251.  laeometrleal  representatloii  oftbe  HotiLon  of 
a  Body  bavliig  a  Fixed  Point. — When  a  body  has  a  fixed 
point,  its  motion  may  be  represented  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  mentioned  in  Article  225.  In  the  present  case  the 
curves  which  correspond  to  the  space  centrode  and  the  body 
centrode  are  spherical  curves  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  same 
sphere. 

The  motion  of  the  body  is  represented  by  the  rolling  of  a 
cone  fixed  in  the  body  on  a  cone  fixed  in  ^ace  (see  D^eren- 
tial  Calculus^  Article  301). 

252.  notion  of  a  Body  wiilcb  la  entirely  Free. — 
A  rigid  body  can  be  moved  from  any  one  position  into  any  other 
by  a  motion  of  tramlation^  combined  icith  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  an  axis  through  any  arbitrary  point  A  of  the  body. 

Let  Aiy  A2  be  the  two  positions  in  space  occupied  by  A 
in  the  different  positions  of  the  body.  Give  to  every  point 
of  the  body  a  motion  equal  and  parallel  to  Ai  At :  this  bxings 
A  into  the  required  position,  and  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
through  A  will  then  (Article  249)  complete  the  body's 
change  of  place. 

If  two  positions  of  a  body  in  motion  are  infinitely  near 
each  other,  any  infinitely  small  displacements,  by  which  it 
can  be  moved  from  the  first  of  these  positions  to  the  second, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  actual  motion  of  the  body. 

The  actual  motion  of  a  rigid  body  during  an  infinitely 
short  time  is,  therefore,  a  motion  of  translation  together  with 
a  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  through  any  arbitrary 
point  of  the  body. 

The  initial  and  final  positions  of  a  body  being  given^  the  mag* 
nitude  qf  the  rotation^  which  is  required  to  make  it  pass  from  one  to 
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the  other ^  and  the  direction  of  its  axis  are  determined;  but  the 
motion  of  translation  varies  according  to  the  point  through 
which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  supposed  to  pass. 

First,  let  the  axis  of  rotation  be  supposed  to  pass  through 
a  point  Ay  whose  initial  and  final  positions  are  Ai,  A%,  The 
motion  of  translation^i^s  is  composed  of  two  parts — one  AiA' 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  through  Ay  and  the 
other  A^Az  at  right  angles  to  it.  £7  means  of  the  first  a  defi- 
nite plane  section  of  the  body,  passing  through  A  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  moved  into  the  plane  in  space 
in  which  it  lies  in  its  final  position,  and  the  subsemient  motion 
of  the  body  is  therefore  parallel  to  this  plane.  If,  now,  the 
axis  of  rotation  be  regarded  as  passing  through  another  point 
B  of  the  body,  whose  initial  and  final  positions  are  J9i,  j52,  we 
can  suppose  the  translation  B1B2  made  up  of  two  parts — one, 
BiB^f  equal  and  parallel  to  AiA';  the  other,  JoBzy  which 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  point.  BiB"  brings  the  body 
into  the  same  position  as  AiA\  Hence,  a  translation  B'Bz 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  through  B  are  equivalent  to 
an  equal  rotation  round  a  parallel  axis  through  A  and  a 
translation  A' At  (Art.  219).  The  translation  B1B2  is  the 
resultant  of  BiB^  and  B^B^ ;  AiAt  is  the  resultant  of  AiA' 
and  A'A% ;  BiB"  is  equal  and  parallel  to  AiA';  but  SBt  is 
not  in  general  either  equal  or  parallel  to  A'Az. 

253.  Analytical  Treatment  of  tbe  Hotlon  of  a 
Body  bavlng  a  Fixed  Point. — Suppose  three  rectangu- 
lar axes  fixed  in  the  body  passing  through  a  point  0 ;  and 
three  others  fixed  in  space,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  coincide  with  the  former.  Let  the  coordinates  of 
any  point  of  the  body  referred  to  the  former  be  ^,  1?,  (,  and 
refeired  to  the  latter,  Xy  y,  2.  Let  ai,  03,  a^;  i],  fts,  b^;  ci, 
C29  Czhe  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  ^,  1?,  Z  maJ^e  with 
Xy  f/y  2,  respectively;  and  let  the  angles  themselves  be  ai,  02, 

«8 ;  0i>  02,  08 ;  71,  72,  73. 

If  the  point  0  be  fixed,  we  have  at  any  instant 

;c  =  a,S  +  6iij  +  Ci?,  y==aj5+ft2ii+^2?,  2  =  0,$  + Jji? +  <?•?. 

If  at  this  instant  any  other  point  of  the  body  besides  0 
occupy  the  same  position  in  space  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Y 
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motion,  for  this  point,  ic  =  5,  y  «  n,  »  =  ?>  and  therefore  we 
should  have 

ax -I        &i 
Ot        6i  -  1 


-0. 


Ci 

flj  6s        Ci  —  1 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  for 
putting 

ax    fti    d 

a%    bt    C2    s  ^^ 

fls      63      Cs 

and  denoting  the  former  determinant  by  A^  we  have,  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  determinants, 

A  A'  =  -  A',  and  therefore  A' «  0. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  if  a  rigid  body  have  a  fixed  point, 
any  two  positions  have  a  line  in  common. 


dx  -  S(fai  +  fidbx  +  Zdciy    dy  =  ^da^  +  r^db^  +  2^«, 

dz  s  ^da^  +  iidb^  +  Zdcz ; 

but  since,  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  £,  i|,  Z  coincide 
with  Xj  yj  Zj  we  have  at  that  instant 

a\  =  cos  a\ ;  .*.  dai  =  —  sin  a\da\  =  0,  since  a\  =  0. 
In  like  manner  db^  =  0,    efej,  «  0 ; 

also  afii  +  ajbt  +  asis  =  0. 

Differentiating,  and  remembering  that  initially 

we  have  dbi  +  rfa,  «  0. 

In  like  manner    efei  4-  (^  =  0,    (/(» +  ^^  »  0. 
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Let  now  dot  =  dxpy    dbz «-  dO^    dci^d^; 

then  da=—iid\l/  +  Zd^  =  -i/d\lj-¥zd<ii\ 

dy^-ZdO  +  Kdip^'-zdB-^xdxP  >.  (1) 

dz^^^-^d^  +  tldO^-xd^  +  i/dO  / 
But  a  rotation  dO  round  x  would  give  (Art.  222) 

flfy  =  -  ZdB,    dzr-ndO; 
d<^  round  f/  would  give 

rf«  =  -  Zd^^    dx  =  Zd^  ; 
and  chp  round  z  would  give 

dx  =  —  iidif/f    dy  —  Zd\p. 

Hence  the  most  general  infinitely  small  displacement  the 

body  can  take,  0  remaining  fixed,  is  equivalent  to  rotations 

round  any  three  rectangular  axes  through  0. 

Moreover,  from  the  values  of  dxy  dy,  dz^  given  above,  it 

appears  that  for  a  point  whose  coordinates  fidfil  the  oondi- 

^       n       Zi 
tions  'jL^'T  "^  "Ti  ^^  displacements  are  zero. 

Hence  the  three  rotations  dd^  ^0,  d\fjj  round  the  axis  or,  y,  s, 
are  equivalent  to  a  single  rotation  round  an  axis  whose  posi- 
tion is  defined  by  these  equations.    If  we  put 

dO  -  dxoo%\    d^  "  dx  cos /u,    dip  -  dx  oos  v, 

where  dx  =  a/^^+^N^*^, 

the  equations  of  the  fixed  axis  are 

K         n         Z 


COSX       COS/Lt       008  V 

Also,  for  any  point  of  the  body, 

(fo*  +  rfy*  +  efc'  =  [(i| cos  v~ ?co8jm)*+  (?;oos A  -2oos  v)* 

+  (£  cos  fc  - 1|  cos  X)"]  dx*  =p'  rfx'» 

if  j9  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  on  the  fixed  axis. 
Hence  dx  is  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  rotation. 

T2 
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Whence  infinitely  small  rotations,  and  therefore  velocitiee 
of  rotation,  are  compounded  like  forces  meeting  at  a  point 

254.  Holioii  of  a  Body  entirely  Free. — If  the  point 

of  intersection  of  the  axes  fixed  in  the  hody  be  itself  in 
motion,  and  if  its  coordinates,  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space, 
be  y,  y ,  / ;  then,  for  any  point  xyz  of  the  body, 

a;  =  a^  +  fli5  +  *ii?  +  ^if,    y  =  y  +  flr,£  +  6,i|  +  cj, 

2  =  s'  +  03$+  bill  +  CaJ; 

whence 

dx^dx  ■{■^dax-^indbi'\'1^dCij  dy^dy'  +  ^d(h'^  nidb^-^Kdcx^ 

dz  =  dz^  +  ^dui  +  r\dbz  +  Zdcz. 

If  we  suppose  the  axes  of  £,  ?},  ?  parallel  to  those  of  x^  y,  z 
at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  we  get,  as  in  the  last  Article, 

dx  ^  daf-  iidijf  +  Jrf^  =  da'-  (y - 1/) dijf  ■¥  {z  -  z')d<^ 
dy^di/-Kde  +  ld^^d^-[z-'z')d9-\'[x''ixf)dtf,  J,  (2) 

dz^dz' -lidf^'^nd0^dz''{x-x')di^-^{^-i/)dO  ) 

and  we  see  that — 

The  most  general  infinitely  small  displacement  which  a  rigid 
body  can  receive  consists  of  a  movement  of  translation^  and  a 
movement  of  rotation  round  an  axis  through  any  arbitrary  point 
of  the  body. 

Again,  whatever  be  the  point  through  which  the  axis  of  rota* 
tion  is  supposed  to  pass j  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  rota- 
tion remain  unaltered. 

Suppose  two  points  //»',  a?"y  V,  successively  regarded  as 
the  pomts  through  which  the  axis  of  rotation  passes ;  then, 

dx  =  dx"-{y  -  i/')dilf"  +  («  -  O^*"; 
also  daf-'dx"-  (y'  -  f/0#"  +  («'  -  z'^f. 

Subtracting,  we  get 

dx  =  daf^{y^  if)d^"  +  r«  -  »')e/0"; 
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but  again, 

(fa?  -  cte'  -  (y  -  S0#'  +  («  -  O^*'- 

Comparing  these,  we  see  that 

In  like  manner  dO^  -  dO'';  hence  the  rotation  remains  un- 
altered in  magnitude  and  direction. 

255.  Telocity  ot  any  Point  of  a  Body. — ^Infinitely 
Bmall  displacements  divided  by  the  element  of  time  during 
which  they  are  effected  become  velocities.  If  the  axes  of 
Xy  yj  z  be  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space,  and  if  the 
velocities  of  rotation  round  parallel  axes  meeting  at  the  point 
a/j^/f  be  01x9  ^9  ^9  "^6  have,  from  equations  (2), 


dx     dx 
di^dt 


'  (y-yOw«  +  («-«Ows 


dt^lt'^'"^^'''^^^''^'^ 


>. 


dz^^ 
dt  ^  dt 


-  (a? -a?') 01^  +  (y-y')^ 


(3) 


If  the  point  ofyz'  be  fixed  in  space,  and  be  taken  for 
the  origin,  we  have 


=  (I>y8  -  w^ 


dx 
dt 

dy 

— -  =  cuia?  -  w^ 

dz 


y 


(4) 


If  we  suppose  the  axes  fixed  in  space  to  coincide  at  the 
instant  under  consideration  with  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  and 
if  the  angular  velocities  round  the  latter  be  o>i,  oh,  0^9  '^^ 
have  ws  «  wi,  wy  » (i>3,  oi.  »  «i>j.  Consequently,  if  £,  1?,  S  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  point,  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  the  body. 
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and  liUyVyichQ  the  components  of  its  velocity  parallel  to  theee 
axes,  we  have 


iV  =  CUill  —  tOtK 


■  • 


(5) 


Equations  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  hold  good  for  every  instant, 

whereas  the  equations  a?  =  5,  &c.,  w,  =  wi,  &c.,  -jr  =  «,  Ac, 

at 

hold  good  only  for  one  particular  instant. 

If  A,  /i,  V  be  the  direction  cosines  of  a  definite  line  in  the 
body  referred  to  axes  parallel  to  fixed  directions  in  space,  we 
have,  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  (4), 

d\ 


dt 

dv  ^ 


>. 


(6) 


The  motion  of  a  body  relative  to  the  space  in  which  it  is 
moving  is  imaltered  if  we  attribute  to  the  latter  the  motion 
of  the  body  reversed,  and  suppose  the  body  itself  to  be  at  rest. 
Hence,  if  /,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines  of  a  line  fixed  in 
space  referred  to  body  axes,  we  may  regard  the  latter  as  fixed 
in  space,  and  the  line  Imn  as  moving  round  them  with 
angular  velocities  -  cm,  -  d^s,  -  o^.  Accordingly,  from  (6), 
we  have 


dl 
dt 

dm 
di 


—  w^n    +  w^ 


=  -  uhl    +  Win 


> 


(7) 


dn  J 

—    =  —  WiW  +  lilj/ 

at 


r 


N 
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%  (*  256.  Acceleralioii  of  Rotatton. — ^If  (Ui,  i»H^  cus,  be  the 
angular  velooities  round  three  rectangular  axes,  OA^  OB, 
OC  fixed  in  the  body,  and  a>x,  <«>«,  ^  the  velocities  round  axes 
OX,  OF,  OZ fixed  in  space ;  and  if  at  any  instant  we  suppose 
OX,  OYy  OZ  to  coincide  with  the  positions  occupied  at  the 
instant  by  OA,  OB,  OC,  then  not  only  is  cui  equal  \k)  fOx^  ^ 
to  Wy,  and  0^  to  iah,  but  also 

di»)\     diMfg     duH     dbfy     dta^     dwn 
'df^  It'     dt   ^'di'    'di""dt' 

This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

Let  Of  be  the  velocity  of  rotation  round  a  line  fixed  in  the 
body,  which  passes  through  0,  and  makes  angles  with  the 
axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  whose  direction  cosines  are  A,  /u,  v ;  then 

01 "  (i;xX  +  cftiy  ju  +  w%v ; 

. ,        .  dia)      dwx  X       dw^         dwM 

therefore  —  =  —  A  +  — =  u,  +  —  v 

dt       dt  dt  ^     dt 

dX  dfi  dv 

^'''di'"''di^'^Tt' 

Hence,  by  (6),     *?=  X— %ii  — '-M' — •  (8) 

'  ujr  yM),       ^^       ^  dt       '^   dt  dt  ^   ' 

This  equation  shows  that  the  acceleration  of  rotation 
round  a  line  is  the  differential  coefficient,  with  respect  to  the 
time,  of  the  angular  velocity  round  the  same  line  even  though 
it  is  in  motion,  provided  it  be  fixed  in  the  body. 

Thus,  in  particular,  we  have  in  the  case  supposed  above, 

(9) 

The  same  may  be  proved  geometrically  as  follows : — 

The  body  at  any  instant  is  rotating  round  a  certain  axis 
with  an  angular  velocity  to.  Draw  a  line  through  the  fixed 
origin  in  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  measure 
off  on  it  a  portion  01,  proportional  to  cu ;  then  the  projec- 


dwi     diOz 

dwz     dwy 

dw2      dtoa 

dt  '^  dt' 

dt  ~  dt' 

dt  ^  dt' 
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tions  of  this  line  on  the  axes  fixed  in  space  represent  tax^  en,,  «ki. ; 
and  its  projections  on  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body  represent 
(i>i9  fc)89  ^'  At  the  next  instant  the  body  is  rotating  round 
another  line  with  a  velocity  ci>',  represented  by  01%  and  the 
projections  of  OV  represent  <«/,  Wy ,  w/;  <i>i',  o>a',  W.  Bnt  the 
projection  of  Or  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  of 
01  and  //'.    Hence 

di0x  =  ^x  -  a>«  =  projection  of  //'  on  axis  of  x  fixed  in  spaoe» 
rfwi  =  oi/  -  wi  =  projection  of  IF  on  axis  of  5  fixed  in  the  body. 

At  the  first  instant  the  axes  of  x 
and  £  coincide;  and  at  the  next  the 
two  projections  of  //'  differ  only  by  a 
quantity  infinitely  small  compared  with 
II\  which  is  itself  infinitely  small  of 
the  first  order.  Hence  dtax  and  du^i 
differ  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity 
of  the  second  order ; 

dijjx     dwx     dwi     d(Ojf     d(0i     dwz 

^^  df"  It'    'dt  '^It'    It^'dt^ 

A  line  passing  through  0  parallel  to  ir  is  called  the  axis 

of  angular  acceleration.    If  we  put  --^  =  ©x,  &o.,  the  magm- 
as 

tude  of  the  resultant  angular  acceleration  is  \/(«&*'  +  «y'  +  «*')> 

as  it  is  the  resultant  of  the  three  accelerations  d>«,  (Oy,  and  ci»s. 

257.  Accelerations  of  a  Point,  parallel  to  Uiree 
Axes  fixed  in  the  Body. — If  u^  v^  w  be  the  velocities  of  a 
point  parallel  to  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  its  velocity-component 
Vy  along  a  line  whose  direction  cosines  referred  to  these  axes 
are  /,  w,  w,  is  t</  +  t?m  +  wn. 

If  we  suppose  this  latter  line  fixed  in  space,  the  aooelera- 

dV 
tion  of  the  point  parallel  to  it  is  — ,  and  we  have 

at 

dV     ^du        dv       dw       dl       dm       dn 
dt         dt        dt        dt         dt        dt        dt 
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Substituting  the  values  of  — ,  -rr,  and  — ,  given  by  (7), 

at     at  at 

we  obtain  -rr 
at 

Jdu  \        (dv  \        fdw  \ 

Liet  us  now  suppose  OX  to  be  the  fixed  line,  then 

/  =  1,    w  =  »  =  0,  and  therefore    -77-  =  -77  -  ^'ws  +  w^«^ ;  but 

dt      dt 

dV .  , 

—  is  now  the  aooeleration  of  the  point  parallel  to  one  of 
ac 

the  axes  fixed  in  the  body ;  hence  we  have,  for  the  aooele- 

rations  of  a  point  psurallel  to  three  rectangular  axes  fixed 

in  the  body,  the  expressions 

du  dv  dtp 

at  at  at 

where  u^  e?,  to  are  the  velocities  of  the  point  parallel  to  the 
axes  fixed  in  the  body. 

258.  Complete  Determinalioii  of  the  Hotion  of  a 
Body. — Every  motion  which  a  rigid  body  can  take  is  re- 
ducible to  a  motion  of  translation  and  a  motion  of  rotation. 
In  order  then  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  body,  a  point 
in  it  is  selected  (usually  the  centre  of  inertia),  and  the  motion 
of  the  body  is  reduced  to  the  motion  of  this  point,  together 
with  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  body  round  it. 

Geometrically  the  motion  may  be  represented  by  the 
rolling  of  a  cone,  fixed  in  the  body,  on  a  cone  unattached 
to  the  body,  except  at  one  point  (the  common  vertex  of 
the  cones),  the  latter  cone  undergoing  a  motion  of  trans- 
lation. If  the  two  cones  and  the  rate  at  which  the  one 
rolls  on  the  other  are  known,  as  well  as  the  position  in  the 
body  of  their  common  vertex,  its  velocity  at  each  instant, 
and  the  path  which  it  describes,  then  the  motion  of  the  body 
is  completely  determined. 
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It  is  usually  most  oonyenient  to  oonsider  the  motion  of 
translation  and  the  motion  of  rotation  separately.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  former  motion  is,  as  we  have  seen  (Art. 
205),  reducible  to  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  particle. 
The  latter  motion  is  completely  determined  if  we  can  assign 
at  each  instant  the  position  of  the  body  and  its  velocities  of 
rotation  in  reference  to  axes,  through  the  centre  of  inertia, 
whose  directions  are  fixed  in  space. 

The  equations  of  Kinetics  usually  give  the  velocities  of 
rotation  round  axes  fixed  in  the  body ;  but  in  order  fully 
to  determine  the  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  these  velocities  when  the  position  of  the  body  is 
referred  to  axes  whose  directions  are  fi^ed  in  space.  As  the 
points  of  intersection  of  these  two  sets  of  axes  coincide,  the 
velocities  of  rotation  have  no  effect  on  the  motion  of  this 
point  0 ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  angular  velocities  are 
concerned,  we  may  regard  0  as  fixed,  not  only  in  the  body, 
but  also  in  space. 

Gall  the  space-axes  OX,  OF,  OZ;  the  body-axes  OA, 
OBj  OCf  each  set  being  rectangular. 

Bound  the  point  0  as  centre  describe  a  sphere,  and  let 
the  axes  meet  it  at  the  points  X,  F,  Z,  Ay  B^  C. 

Three  independent  angles  are  required  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  body  in  space. 

Those  which  are  probably  the  best  adapted  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  are  the  angular  coordinates  of  the  point 
Cy  or  of  the  line  00,  and  the  angle  0,  which  the  plane  CO  A 
makes  with  the  plane  ZOO.  It  is  obvious  that  the  position 
of  00  fixes  the  plane  AOB,  but  does  not  determine  the 
position  of  the  lines  OA  and  OB  in  this  plane.  Hence, 
when  0  is  fixed,  if  the  angle  0  which  the  plane  COA  makes 
with  the  plane  ZOO  be  given,  the  position  of  the  body  is 
completely  determined.  The  angular  coordinates  of  00  are 
0,  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  OZ,  and  xf/,  the  angle 
which  the  plane  COZ  makes  with  the  plane  XOZ, 

Suppose  now  that  the  body  has  three  velocities  of  rota- 
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tion  :  Oh ,  round  OA  ;   w^  round  OB ;  and  oia  round  OC,  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  heads.     We  have  to  express 

-77,  ^,  and  37  in  terms  of  these  velocities,  remembering  that 
at   at  at 

the  changes  of  0,  ^,  and  \p  are  caused  solely  by  oii,  uhf  <«>>• 


The  motion  of  the  point  C  on  the  sphere  is  unaffected  by  wz. 
If  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  unity,  the  point  C  has  two 
velocities,  loi  and  ai2,  along  the  tangents  to  the  great  circles 
BO  and  OA.  Besolving  these  velocities  along  the  great 
circle  Z(7,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  we  have 


dO 

•jr  =  0J2  COS  6  +  Ckli  Sm  <by 

at 

sm  u  —  ^  wt  sm  9  —  wi  COS  0. 
az 


(10) 


(11) 


These  equations  are  obvious,  since  the  arc  of  a  small  circle, 
on  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  unity,  is  equal  to  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  its  pole,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  spherical 
radius.  As  regards  the  algebraical  signs  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve that  ^  is  counted  from  ZX  towards  ZT ;  and  that  ^  is 
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positive  and  aoute,  when  E  lies  in  the  quadrant  AB. 

The  value  ot  ^  is  easily  obtained  by  considering  the 

motion  of  the  point  A  in  the  plane  AB.  The  angular 
velocity  of  A  in  the  plane  AB  is  ohy  but  it  is  also  the  com- 
ponent along  the  great  circle  AB  oi  the  velocity  of  8  together 
with  the  rate  of  increase  of  8Ay  i.e.  of  ^ ;  and  since  8Z  and 
8 A  are  at  right  angles,  and  8  lies  on  ZC  at  a  distance  90°  +  0 

from  Zy  the  velocity  of  8  along  AB. ib  cos  O-i^,  therefore 


^dxp     di> 


d<fi 


dip 


whence  -rf  =  wa  -  cos  0  ^.     (12) 


dt 


dt 


The  angles  made  use  of  by  Laplace  in  his  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Precession  and  Nutation  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  considered  above.  Laplace  supposes  that  a  point 
which  is  moving  from  Xio  T  approaches  nearer  to  C  after 
passing  E^  and  he  further  places  E  behind  A  and  X.  In 
this  way  the  various  lines  and  planes  assume  the  positions 
represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


The  angles  employed  by  Laplace  are  ZOC^  which  we  may 
denote  by  O',  EOA^  or  0',  and  XOE^  or  ^',  the  last  being 
positive  when  E  is  behind  X.  Taking  into  account  the  mode 
in  which  Laplace  supposes  the  axes  to  be  situated,  we  have. 
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then,  6'  =  -  0,  0'  =  ^  -  ^tt,  ^'  =  Itt  -  i/r,  and  eqoations  (10), 
(11),  and  (12)  become,  by  substitution. 


dff 
dt 


•^ 


=  ctia  sin  <p'  —  wi  COS  ^' 


Bin  ir  -37-  =  wi  Sin  A  +  w»  cos  0 

Of 


(13) 


259.  Screws  and  Twlsto. — It  was  shown  in  Article 
252  that  a  body  can  be  moved  from  any  one  position  into 
any  other,  by  a  translation  combined  with  a  rotation,  round 
an  axis  through  any  arbitrary  point  of  the  body. 

The  translation  may  be  resolved  into  two — one  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  thereto. 
The  latter  translation,  along  with  the  rotation,  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  pure  rotation  round  a  parallel  axis,  and  so  the 
whole  motion  will  consist  of  a  translation  parallel  to  a  certain 
fixed  line  and  of  a  rotation  round  it.  Such  a  motion  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  nut  on  a  screw,  and  is  called  a  Twist,  Hence 
a  body  can  be  moved  from  any  one  position  into  any  other  by 
means  of  a  twist. 

In  order  to  determine  a  screw  it  is  necessary  to  specify — 
(1)  the  position  and  direction  of  the  line  round  which  the 
rotation  is  effected,  or  the  axis  of  the  screw ;  and  (2)  the  ratio 
of  the  translation  to  the  rotation.  This  last  is  a  linear 
magnitude,  and  is  C€Jled  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  In  order  to 
determine  a  twist,  we  must,  in  addition  to  the  screw  roimd 
which  it  is  effected,  specify  its  amplitude,  t.  e.  the  magnitude 
of  the  rotation. 

The  twist  hy  which  a  body  can  be  moved  from  any  one  position 
into  any  other  is  in  general  unique. 

This  readily  appears  from  considering  that  if  two  posi- 
tions of  a  body  are  given,  the  magnitude  of  the  correspond- 
ing rotation  and  the  direction  of  its  axis  are  invariable ;  and 
that  if  two  positions  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane  are 
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given,  the  position  of  the  corresponding  centre  of  rotation  is 
thereby  determined. 

The  same  thing  is  proved  directly  by  Sir  Eobert  Ball 
(to  whom  the  Theory  of  Screws  is  principally  due),  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Any  point  of  the  body,  which  lies  on  the  axis  of  the 
twist,  must  continue  thereon  after  the  motion.  If,  therefore, 
the  motion  could  be  effected  by  two  different  twists,  there 
would  be  two  different  lines  along  which  points  of  the  body 
would  continue  throughout  the  motion.  In  order  that  this 
should  be  possible,  the  lines  must  be  parallel,  and  the  motion 
one  of  pure  translation. 

If  two  successive  positions  of  a  body  in  motion  are  infi- 
nitely near  each  other,  the  twist  by  which  it  can  be  broughtfrom 
the  one  position  to  the  other  is  the  actual  motion  of  the  body. 
We  see  then  that  the  most  general  motion  of  a  rigid  body 
consists  of  a  succession  of  twists.  The  screw  round  which  it 
is  twisting  at  any  instant  is  called  the  instantaneous  screw.  As 
the  position  of  a  straight  line  in  space  is  determined  by  four 
independent  quantities,  five  magnitudes  must  be  assigned  to 
determine  a  screw.  In  order  to  determine  a  twist,  its  ampli- 
tude, and  the  pitch,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  axis,  of  the 
coireEnponding  screw,  are  required.  Hence  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  body  in  general  depends  on  six  independent  variables, 
and  we  see,  as  in  Article  215,  that  a  rigid  body  entirely  un- 
restrained has  six  degrees  of  freedom. 

260.  Compmilioii  of  Twiste.— If  a  body  receive  in 
succession  two  twists  whose  amplitudes  are  infinitely  small, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  effected  is  indifferent,  and  the 
resulting  change  of  position  may  be  produced  by  a  single 
twist,  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  former. 

More  symmetrical  results  are  obtained,  if  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  the  twist  which  is  the  resultant  of  two  others,  we 
inquire  how  three  twists  having  infinitely  smidl  amplitudes 
must  be  related,  in  order  that  the  position  of  a  body,  after 
being  affected  by  them,  may  remain  unaltered. 

The  question  proposed  may  be  solved  directly,  but  the 
method  of  solution  devised  by  Sir  Eobert  Ball  leads  to  results 
of  a  more  instructive  character.  This  mode  of  solution  will 
be  found  in  Example  14. 
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1.  Determine  the  velooity  with  which  the  plane  of  the  homon,  at  a  place 
whose  latitude  is  given,  turns  round  a  vertical  axis. 

Ans.  «  sin  X,  where  «  is  the  earth's  angular  velocity,  and  x  the  latitude. 

2.  If  the  velocities  of  rotation  of  a  hodj  round  three  rectangular  axes  are 
given  in  terms  of  the  time,  show  how  to  determine— (1)  the  velocity  of  rotation 
round  the  instantaneous  axis ;  (2)  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  :  (3)  the 
equation  of  the  cone  which  is  the  locus  of  the  instantaneous  axis. 

3.  If  the  velocities  of  rotation  round  three  rectangular  axes  are  proportional 
to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  a  given  epoch,  the  position  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  is  fixed. 

4.  If  the  accelerations  of  rotation  round  three  rectangular  axes  are  constant, 
the  instantaneous  axis  lies  in  a  fixed  plane. 

6.  If  0,  ip,  ^,  «i,  mt  «8  have  the  same  significations  as  in  Art.  268,  show 
that 

«i  =  sm^  -r-"-  bulB  ooe  ^  —-, 
at  at 

d$  d6 

«3  =  COS  ^ -;- +  sin  0  sin  ^ -7^, 
at  at 

6.  A  body  is  rotating  round  a  fixed  point  0,  If  OX,  OT,  OZhe  rectangular 
axes  fixed  in  space,  and  OA,  OB,  OC  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  body ;  and 
if  the  direction  cosines  of  the  latter  referred  to  the  former  be,  respectively, 
«i>  atf  OS ;  ^u^fbii  ei,  ^,  ^;  show  that 

All  aoi  ac\ 

0(04  t(0%  0v9 

Ai»     .  dh  do% 

at  at  at 

where  «i,  «2,  «»8  are  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  round  OA,  OB,  OC. 

7.  Deduce  equations  (10),  (11),  (12),  Art.  268,  from  equations  (7),  Art.  266. 

8.  A  body  receives  in  a  given  order  rotations  of  finite  magnitude  round 
two  axes  fixed  in  space,  or  in  the  body,  and  meeting  in  a  point.  Find  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis,  a  single  rotation  round  which  would  bring  the  body  into  the 
same  position,  and  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  rotation. 
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Thia  quMtioD  ii  solved  in  a  mannar  tiinilv  to  tliat  employed  in  Ezamplea  3 
and  i.  Art,  226 ;  die  conitmctioii  in  the  preaent  case  being  on  tlie  mrface  of  h 
apliere  ioslead  of  a  plane. 

When  the  rotation!  round  the  given  axea  are  in  the  same  direction,  the 
resultant  rotation  ii  double  the  supplement  of  the  vertical  angle  of  a  epherical 
'  'angle,  whose  baae  and  baae  anglei  are  the  angle  between  the  axes  and  the 

ssoftiBn'  ■■ 


9.  A  rigid  bodf  receivea  a  motion  of  translation,  whosecomponenta,  parallel 
to  the  axea,  are  a,  b,  e,  and  a  rotation  9  round  an  axii  fixed  in  Uie  body,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  ooincidea  with  the  aiti  of  t.  Determine  the 
pontion  and  pitch  of  Che  screw,  a  twist  round  which  would  bring  the  body  into 
the  same  position  ;  and  find  the  amplitude  of  the  twist. 

The  screw  passes  through  a  point  whose  ooordioates  are 

_  orinj9-_*CO«i9  banit  +  ticoeiB 


Pilch  of  screw  »  -.    Amplitude  of  twist  —  B. 

10.  A  body  receives,  in  Buccesaion,  rotations  of  finite  magnitude  round  two 
nnn-intersectiDg  axes  a,  &,  either  fixed  in  apace  or  fixed  in  the  bodf :  if  d  be  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  lines  a  and  i;  9  and  f  the  amplitudea  ol  the 
rotations  round  them ;  <  the  angle  between  them ;  4>  the  amplitude  ot  the  twist 
equivalent  to  the  motion ;  and  p  the  pitch  of  its  acrew ;  prove  that 

ip^  ain  if  =  <{  sin  ^  sin  Js'  sin  (. 
(Thia  theorem  ia  due  to  Bodrigues  :  Ikuville,  T.  5,  p.  390.) 

Take  the  shortest  disCancelwtween  a  and  i  for  axis  of  y  ;  the  pmnt  of  inter- 
■eotioD  of  this  line  with  i  for  oiigin  O ;  and  a  parallel  to  a  for  axta  of  z. 


eeuion  two  equal  aud  opposite  rotations  round  02,  the  first  of  these  beingeqnal 
and  opposite  to  that  round  a.   These  rotations,  being  equal  and  opposite,  do  not 

change  tbe  poiitioa  of  the  body. 
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Finty  suppose  a  and  6  to  be  fixed  in  space,  then  so  also  is  OZ. 

The  rotation  round  a  and  the  equal  and  opposite  one  round  OZtae  (Ex.  5, 
Art.  226)  equivalent  to  a  translation,  whose  magnitude  is  2d  tin  ^0,  and  whose 
direction  lies  in  the  plane  XOT^  and  is  at  right  angles  to  a  line  OF  whidi 
makes  with  OY  a.n  angle  -  i$. 

Describe  a  sphere  round  0  as  centre,  and  let  B  be  the  point  in  which  it  is 
met  by  6,  then  ZB  »  e.  The  axis  of  the  rotation,  which  is  equlyalent  (£x.  8J 
to  the  rotations  round  OZ  and  d,  meets  the  sphere  in  i2,  and  the  direction  of 
translation  meets  it  in  T;  where 

TX  =  i0,    BZX^\9,    ZBM^ief, 
Then,  by  Ex.  8, 

TBB  =  i^, 

ftad  we  haye  p^  =  component  of  translation  parallel  to  axis  of  screw 

^2daai0QOBTB  =  2dajii0an  ZB, 

whence 

ip^eia  i^  =  d  an  ^0  an  ZB  em  ^^  ^  d  an  ^0  an  ^0^  sine. 

Secondly,  if  a  and  b  be  fixed  in  the  body,  so,  likewise,  is  OZ.  In  this  case 
the  line  OF  becomes  OF^f  which  makes  an  angle  ^0  with  OF,  and  the  points 
T and  iJ  become  T  and  Bf,  where  XT'  =  }«,  B^BZ^  ^0".  Then  (by  Ex.  8) 
BRT  =  i^,  and  the  result  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

11 .  A  body  receiyes  twists,  hayixig  infinitely  small  amplitudes,  round  two 
screws  intersecting  at  right  aneles.  Determine  the  amplitude  of  ^e  resultant 
twist,  and  the  position  and  pitch  of  its  screw. 

Take,  for  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  the  axes  of  the  screws ;  let  their  pitches  be 
p  and  9,  and  the  amplitudes  of  the  twists  round  them  0  and  ^. 

The  rotations  0  and  ^  are  equivalent  to  a  single  rotation  ^  round  an  azis 
lying  in  the  plane  dry,  and  making  an  angle  \  with  the  axis  of  jf,  where 

^  cos  A.  a  9,      ^  sin  A  a  ^. 

The  translations  p0  and  q^  are  equivalent  to  a  translation 

179cosA  +  ^^sinXs(p  cos' \-\-q lin* x) ^ 

along  the  axis  of  the  resultant  rotation,  and  to  a  translation 

q^  moR  \  "  p0  an  \  ^  (q  —p)  ^  sin  X  cos  A 

at  right  angles  thereto.  The  latter  translation,  together  with  the  rotation  i^ 
round  the  axis  through  the  origin,  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  ^  round  a  parallel 
axis  passing  through  a  point  on  the  axis  of  s,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is 

(q—p)  sinxooex* 

Hence  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  acxew  corresponding  to  the  xwoltant  twist 
is  given  by  the  equations 

ya^tanx,    ss  (7~j»)  sinxoosx, 

Z 
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where  tan  A  s  r  • 

0 

end  its  pitch  by  the  equation    rssp  cos*  \  +  g  as?  \. 

Also,  if  ^  be  the  amplitude  of  the  resultant  twisty  we  haye 

^  »  a«  +  ^«. 

12.  Any  screw,  a  twist  round  which  is  the  resultant  of  twists  round  two 
giyen  screws  intersecting  at  right  angles,  lies  on  a  sur&ce  determined  by  the 
giyen  screws ;  and  its  pitch  depends  on  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes 
with  one  of  these  screws.  The  amplitudes  of  the  twists  are  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small. 

If  we  eliminate  X  from  the  equations  of  the  last  example,  which  define  the 
position  of  the  screw  belonging  to  the  resultant  twist,  we  obtain 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  sur&ce. 

This  surface  is  called  the  eylindroid  by  Sir  Robert  Ball. 

The  pitch  r  of  the  screw  is,  as  shown  in  the  last  example,  giyen  by  t]ift 
equation 

r  s=p  cob'  \-\-  g  ain'  x. 

If  we  describe  in  the  plane  of  xp  the  conic  whose  equation  is 

where  €  is  a  linear  constant,  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of  any  diameter  of  this 
conic  is  proportional  to  the  pitch  of  the  parallel  screw  on  the  eylindroid.  Wh&i 
a  screw  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  eylindroid,  it  is  understood  that  not 
only  is  its  axis  one  of  the  generating  lines  of  the  surface,  but  also  that  its  pitch 
is  defined  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

13.  Prove  that  any  two  screws  belong  to  the  same  eylindroid.  Also  two 
screws  being  given,  determine  the  eylindroid  to  which  they  belong. 

Take  the  common  perpendicular  to  the  two  screws  as  axis  of  s ;  we  have  then 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  origin  and  of  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  magnitudes 
of  the  quantities  1?  and  j^,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equations 

n  =p  cos'  \i  +  g  sin'  Xi,       «i  =  (g  -p)  sin  Xi  cos  Xi, 

f»  =  J?  cos'  Xa  +  ^  sin*  X2,       «2^  (j  —  j?)  sin  X2  cos  Xj, 

-4  =  Xi  —  Xs,  A  =  «i  —  «8, 

where  A  is  the  angle,  and  h  the  distance  between  the  given  screws.  As  the 
number  of  quantities  at  our  disposal  is  e^ual  to  the  number  of  CM^uations  to  be 
satisfied,  it  is  always  possible  to  detenmne  a  eylindroid  containing  tiie  given 
screws.    The  equations  are  solved  as  follows : — Subtracting, 

n  -  fii  o  (^  -  J?)  (sin'  Xi-  sin'  Xa)  =  {g  -p)  sin  (Xi  +  Xa)  sin  (Xi  -  Xs), 

hBz{q^p)  Qoa  (Xi  +  Xa)  sin  (Xi  -  Xa). 
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Adding, 

I 

n  +  ri  s  2p  -  (j?  -  ^)  (8m*Xi  +  Bin*  Xt) 

asp  +  fl'  +  J  (P  -  ?)  (OOfl 2\i  +  COB  2Xa) 

=  1>  +  fl'  +  (p  -  ^)  COB  (Xi  +  Aa)  COB  (\i  -  \%), 

«!  +  «»  =  (^-i>)  on  (\i  +  Aa)  COS  (Ai  - ^a) ; 

hence  (7  -  p)  sin  (Ai  +  Aa)  =  — ^ — ^,    «i  +  «a  =  (n  -  ra)  cot -4, 

Bin  ^1 

(7-l?)C08(Ai  +  Aa)=-: — 7,    «i-fa  =  A, 

Bin^ 

p  +  q ss  n  +  rt-^  h  cot  Af    Ai  -  Aa  »  ^, 

and  the  mode  of  completing  the  solution  ib  obyiouB. 

14.  A  body  receives  three  twists  haying  infinitely  small  amplitades.  Deter- 
mine the  relations  between  the  twists,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  body 
should  remain  ualtered. 

Sir  Bobert  Ball's  solution  is  as  follows : — 

Determine  the  cylindroid  containing  two  of  the  screws.  Take  its  screws 
intersecting  at  right  angles  for  axes  of  x  and  y.  Let  fii,  fia,  A3  be  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  three  twists,  and  Ai,  Aa^  Aa  the  angles  which  their  screws  make 
with  the  axis  of  x.  If  the  third  screw  belongs  to  the  cylindroid  containing  the 
other  two,  and  if  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  and  the  amplitude  of 
the  corresponding  twist  satisfy  the  equatiooB 

fii  Aa  XI3 


Bin  (Aa  -  A3)     sin  (As  -  Ai)     sin  (Ai  -  Aa)* 

the  twists  compensate  each  other. 

In  fact  each  twist  can  be  resolyed  into  two  round  the  screws  lying  along  the 
axes  of  X  and  y.  The  whole  motion  is  thus  reduced  to  two  twists  round  uiese 
screws ;  and  if  the  amplitudes  of  these  twists  are  zero,  the  body  remains  undis- 
turbed. But  the  equations  above  are  the  conditions  that  the  rotations  round  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  should  be  zero,  and  these  rotations  are  the  amplitudes  of  the 
twists. 

Ab  the  twist  by  which  a  given  motion  can  be  effected  is  unique,  there  is  onl^ 
one  twist  by  which  two  given  twists  can  be  compensated ;  and,  therefore,  if 
three  twists  compensate  each  other,  the  third  screw  must  belong  to  the  cylin- 
droid containing  the  other  two,  and  the  above  equations  must  hold  good. 

16.  A  body  is  moving  roimd  a  fixed  point.    Determine  the  accelerations  of 
any  point  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  uie  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation. 
Taking  three  lines  fixed  in  space  through  the  fixed  point  as  axes, 


dx  du  dz 

—  -     -  "  -  -1,*—  -  - 

z2 


—  =  «yf-<Ny,    ^  =  •,«-•,«,     ^  =  «»«y-«»»*; 
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dx     dy     dz 
differentialing,  and  aubstitating  for  --,    ^,    -ta  from  these  equatioiii,  w^ 

obtain, 

d^x  ,  V        «      .     ^9        ^^ 

•^  =  «•(«.«  +  ^f  y  +  «.«)-•»«+«  ^  -  y  ^ , 

fp  y  dw%         dttM 

^  ««,(•*«  +  Wry  +  •.«)-«»«  +  y  —  -  «  ^, 


remembering  that 


«•  e  «,•  +  «y)  +  i»,*. 


Let  UB  now  suppoee  the  axis  of  0  to  coincide  with  01^  the  instantaneous 
then  »•  s  0,  «y  =  0,  «B  =  «.  Iiet  the  plane  of  x» 
pass  through  Ol'y  the  consecutive  position  of  the 
instantaneous  axis.  Measure  off  0/ proportional 
to  »  on  OZf  and  take  01'  proportional  to  the  cor- 
responding angular  velocity  w  +  <^«  ;  draw  T  P 
perpendicular  to  01 ;  then  w  +  d«»  round  Or  is 
resolvable  into  OF  round  OZ,  and  VF  roimd  OX. 

Leti'(?P  =  rf^;  then  rP  =  or  rf^^ ;  therefore 


dotg        d^        I 
•  37  "=  •r* 


dt 


dt 


if  the  angular  velocity  of  the  instantaneous  axis  be  denoted  by  ^.    Also 

^-0,     ^  =  ^,    since   rf«. 00 /P  =  0/' -  07. 

Introducing  thesei  we  obtain 

d^x  «        <f«         <^y     dot  ,  ,       d^        J 


16.  Find  the  position  of  the  acceleration-centre  in  a  body  rotating  round  a 
fixed  point. 

The  only  acceleration-centre  which  in  general  exists  is  [the  fixed  point 
itself. 

17.  A  body  is  movine  round  a  fixed  point  0.  If  perpendicukrs,  whose  lengths 
are  p  and  qy  be  let  fall  m>m  any  point  A  of  the  body  on  07,  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation,  and  on  OJ,  that  of  angular  acceleration ;  prove  that  the  total 
acceleration  of  A  is  the  resultant  of  two  components,  m^p  idong  p  and  ^  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  AOJ,  where  «  and  o"  aro  the  resultant  <mgMlftr  velocity 
and  angular  acceleration  of  the  body. 
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If  X,  y,  f  be  the  coordinates  of  A  refeired  to  space  axes  through  Oy  and  r 
be  the  distance  OA,  the  equation  for  the  acceleration  x  may  be  written  (Ex.  16), 

«  =  ««{—  la._+y-Z  +«_l-.a;j+^f  _f 1 

(«\««  •/       )  \«"r       <r  r/ 

where 

If  P  be  the  point  in  which  the  perpendicular  from  A  meets  01,  and  if 
we  consider  the  projection  of  the  triangle  OFA  on  the  axis  of  z,  we  have 
projection  of  AF  =  projection  of  OF  -  projection  of  OA,  From  this  it  is  plain 
that  the  term  by  which  al^  is  multiplied  in  i;  is  the  projection  of  p  on  the  axis 
of  s.  Again,  if  X,  fi,  y  be  the  direction  cosiues  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  A  OJ, 
and  0  the  angle  between  OJ  and  OA,  we  have 

A  sin  9=-^ -,    and   ranB^q; 

a  r      iT  r 

whence  it  appears  that  the  term  hj  which  o-  is  multiplied  in  x  is  gx,  or  the  pro- 
jection of  9  on  the  axis  of  x.  The  truth  (di  the  theorem  above  is  now  obvious. 
This  theorem  is  due  to  Professor  Minchin. 

18.  A  body  is  rotating  round  a  fixed  point :  find  the  locus  of  a  point  whose 
acceleration  along  its  path  at  any  given  instant  is  zero. 

As  the  path  at  the  instant  touches  a  circle,  having  its  centre  on  the  instan- 
taneous axis  and  its  plane  at  right  angles  thereto,  ifp  be  the  distance  of  any 
point  from  the  axis, 

y  d^x     X  d^y      d?'  +  ffl  dw        .  ^' 

the  tangential  acceleration  =  —  -j-r  +  -  -r^  a t:  "^r  — • 

p  at*      p  at*  p       Qit  p 

The  required  locus  is  therefore  the  cone 

57  (**  +  y*)  -  •^  =  0* 

19.  Show  that  a  point  whose  normal  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the 
instantaneous  axis  vanishes  lies  on  the  cone 

20.  A  body  is  rotating  round  a  fixed  point :  determine  at  any  instant  the 
positions  of  the  osculating  plane,  and  of  the  principal  normal,  to  the  path 
described  by  one  of  its  points. 

The  normal  plane  to  the  path  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  point  and  the 
instantaneous  axis.  Hence  the  perpendicular  to  uie  osculating  plane  is  the 
intersection  of  this  plane  with  its  consecutive  position.  Again,  tiie  direction  of 
the  principal  normal  coincides  with  Uiat  of  the  resultant  normal  acceleration ; 
hence,  if  v  be  the  angle  the  principal  normal  makes  with  the  instantaneous  axis, 

tan  y  »  -   ^  .    ^'  , 
tor 
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21.  Find  the  radius  of  ourvatare  of  the  path  of  any  point  of  the  body. 
If  2\r  be  whole  normal  acceleration, 


P  = 


22.  A  body  is  moTing  in  any  manner.  Determine  the  accelerations  of  a 
point  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  Uie  instantaneous  screw. 

^^  ^>  yo,  <b  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  fixed  in  the  body,  (,  ly,  ^tho  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  referred  to  dro,  yo,  so  as  origin ;  then 


Take  as  xot  yo,  ^  that  point  of  the  body  which  at  the  instant  coincides  with 
the  point  0  on  the  instantaneous  screw  in  space  which  is  nearest  the  oonaeca- 
tire  position  of  the  instantaneous  screw.  If  (7  be  the  ruled  surface  in  space 
generated  by  the  positions  of  the  instantaneous  screw-axis,  0  will  be  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  instantaneous  screw-axis  with  the  line  of  striction  on  C 
Let  0(y  be  an  element  of  this  line  of  striction. 
At  the  time  t  •{■  dt  the  body  is  twisting  round  a 
screw  through  (/,  Let  The  the  velocity  of  trans- 
lation at  the  time  ^  and  T  and  at  the  yelocities 
of  translatLon  and  rotation  at  the  time  t  +  dt. 

Now,  the  Telocity  of  rotation  »'  round  0'8 
(screw-axis  through  (/)  is  equivalent  to  oi' round 
or  (parallel  to  0'^),  and  a  velocity  of  trans- 
lation ta'.OCy  at  right  angles  to  0(/  and  OV. 

The  velocity  of  rotation  «'  round   01'  is 

Suivalent  to  w' round  OZ,  andw'^V'  round  OX. 
Buce,  at  the  time  t  +  dty  the  point  x^(^ 
has  two  velocities  of  translation :  T  along  OZ^ 
and  Ui'.OO^-V  Td^)  along  OX,  Again,  as  00'  y^ 
is  innnitely  small  of  the  first  order,  the  velocity 
of  translation  along  OZ  resulting  irom  00^.  o»' 
is  infinitely  small  of  the  second  order.  At  the  time  t  the  point  «oyoso  had  the 
velocity  T  along  OZ,  Hence,  if  U  be  the  velocity  of  translation,  and  i^  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  axis  of  the  instantaneous  screWy  at  the  instant,  we  have 


d^  Xn  _  _ . 


rf»£b      dT 
d^   '^  dt' 
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AlK>  -,-0,     ^=.0,    «.— ,    •^--*.    "S^-'O.    "S--^-! 

i{*f     (IT       , 

5?  "57  +  -*" 

23.  A  body  is  moTing  in  any  way :  detennine  the  position  of  the  accelera- 
tion-centre at  any  instant. 

Its  coordinates  are  formed  from  the  equations  of  the  last  example,  by  making 

24.  A  body  is  moYing  in  any  way ;  the  acceleration  at  any  instant  of  any 
point  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  rotating  roimd  the  acceleration-centre  as 
an  absolutely  fixed  point. 

Express  the  accelerations,  by  the  last  example,  in  terms  of  the  coordinates 
leiatiYe  to  the  acceleration-centre  as  origin,  and  the  results  are  the  same  as  the 
expressions  of  Ex.  16  would  become,  if  we  made 

dtstm  duty     .     dutn     d<i> 

The  theorem  is  likewise  obvious,  d  prari. 

The  theorems  contained  in  the  Examples  giyen  above  are  taken  from  Schell's 
Theorie  der  Bewegung  und  der  Krdfte^  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  more 
extended  investigations  on  the  subject. 

25.  Show  that  the  theorem  of  Ex.  17  holds  good  for  a  body  moving  freely 
provided  the  acceleration-centre  be  substituted  for  the  fixed  point  0, 

This  extension  of  Ex.  17  is  due  to  Professor  Minchin. 

26.  A  right  circular  cone  is  rolling  on  another  fixed  in  space,  the  two  cones 
having  a  common  vertex.  Given  the  velocity  of  rotation  dP  the  rolling  cone, 
determine  the  velocity  with  which  the  plane  passing  through  the  instantaneous 
axis  turns  round  the  axis  of  the  fixed  cone. 

The  normal  plane  through  the  instantaneous  axis  contains  the  axes  of  both 
cones.  Hence  the  angle  between  the  two  axes  remains  invariable ;  and  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  the  roUmg  cone  describes  a  circle  having  its  centre  on  the  axis  of 
the  fixed  cone,  and  its  plane  perpendicular  thereto.  It  is  also  at  any  instant 
rotating  round  the  instantaneous  axis.  If  we  equate  the  two  expressions  for  the 
velocity  of  this  point,  we  get 

»8inrafisin((7+r),  (1) 

or  -e»sinr  =  nsin(C-r),  (2) 

or  sinr«fl8in(r-C?),  (3) 
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where  «»  la  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rolHng  cone  round  the  instantaneoiu  axis  • 
n  the  angular  velocity  of  the  plane  contaimna:  the  instantaneous  axis  round  th^ 
axia  of  the  fixed  cone  ;  C  and  r  the  semi-anglea  of  the  fixed  and  moving  cones 


The  first,  second,  or  third  formula  is  to  be  used,  according  as — (1)  the  cones  are 
outtide  one  another,  having  convex  surfaces  in  contact ;  (2)  the  rolling  cone  is  a 
small  cone  rolling  inside  a  larger  one ;  (8)  the  rolling  cone  is  the  larger  cone, 
and  rolls  outside  a  smaller  fixed  cone,  which  it  contains  within  it. 

In  each  of  these  figures  OC  is  the  axis  of  the  fixed  cone ;  Or  of  the  rolling 
cone ;  and  01  the  instantaneous  axis.  If  the  angles  are  supposed  to  contain 
their  signs  implicitly,  each  being  measured  from  01,  the  last  formula  oontains 
the  other  two. 

27.  A  body  is  moving  round  a  fixed  point.  The  motion  of  the  instantaneouB 
axis  in  the  body  being  completely  given,  determine  its  motion  in  space. 

Describe  a  sphere  of  radius  a  round  the  fixed  point :  the  cone  C  fixed  in  space 
and  the  cone  r  fixed  in  the  body  trace  out  curves  on  this  sphere,  and  the  motion 
is  accomplished  by  the  one  curve  rolling  on  the  other.  The  osculating  circle  of 
each  of  these  curves,  as  it  passes  through  three  points  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
will  be  a  circle  of  the  sphere ;  and  the  rolling  at  any  instant  will  be  the  same  as 
if  one  of  these  circles  rolled  on  the  other,  or  as  if  the  right  cone  on  the  osculating 
drde  of  r  as  base  rolled  on  the  right  cone,  having  the  osculating  circle  of  C  as 
base.    Let  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  C,  f>  of  the  curve  r ;  then 

sin  (7  =  -,       sin  r  =  -,    and  therefore  (Ex.  26), 


»- =  fisinjsin"*  -— sin-^-}. 
a  {  a  a) 


d$ 
Kow,  if  <  be  the  arc  of  the  curve  C,  and  ~  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact 

of  r  along  it, 

1  ^^  1  ^ 
~r  dt^  r  dt' 
where  o*  is  the  arc  of  r ;  whence 

«-  =  -—-  sin  <  sm"'  -  -  sm"!  -} . 
a     r  dt         (a  a) 

From  this  equation  r  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  i  (in  terms  of  which  p,  «, 

and  —  are  supposed  to  be  expressed) ;  and,  as  —  =  ;p>  ty  eliminating  t  an 

equation  is  obtained  between  r  and  <,  which  is  the  equation  of  the  enrve  C; 
therefore,  &c. 
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Section  II. — Kinetics. 

261.  Jmomento  of  Jmomentain  of  a  Body  baTing  a 
Fixed  Point. — If  Xj  y^  z  be  the  ooordinates  of  any  point  of 
the  body,  referred  to  space  axes  intersecting  at  the  fixed 
point  0 ;  and  H^y  Ky,  Hz,  the  moments  of  momentum  round 
these  axes,  we  have  -ffa?  =  Sw  (yz  -  «y).  Substituting  for 
jf  and  z  their  values  given  by  (4),  Art.  255,  we  obtain 

Kx  =  wa; /(y*  +  «*)  dm  -  wyjxydm  -  Wzjctzdm. 

Hence,  if  a,  5,  c,  t,  /,  k  be  the  moments  and  products  of 
inertia  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  round  the  space  axes, 
we  have 

JECy  «  — A:ftl«+    bWy  —  i(l>0  \     •  (1) 

If  the  space  axes  coincide  with  the  instantaneous  posi- 
tion of  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  0,  equations  (1) 
become 

H,  =  Aioiy  Hi  =  -Bai2,  JTs  =  Cw„  (2) 

where  Hi,  J?^,  JETs,  cui,  cua^  cus  are  the  moments  of  momentum 
and  the  angular  velocities  round  the  principal  axes  at  the 
instant ;  and  A,  By  C  are  the  principal  moments  of  inertia 
of  the  body  for  the  point  0. 

The  resultant  moment  of  momentum  H  is  given  by  the 
equation 

BP  =  A^i^^  +  £»c^»  +  CPw^\  (3) 

The  direction  cosines  of  the  momentum  axis  relative  to 
the  principal  axes  through    0   are  proportional  to  A^^ 

BiOty     CWi. 
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If  ai,  a%y  a^i  (i»  b^y  h^  c^  02,  Ci  be  the  direotion  ooslnes  of 
the  principal  axes  at  0  referred  to  the  space  axes,  we  have 

Hy  a  Aundt  -i-Bwibi  +  CufiCt    I  •  (4) 

Sm  "  Awiaz  +£cii2^+  CwtCz 

If  0  be  a  definite  point  of  the  body  not  fixed  in  spaoe^ 
equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4)  still  hold  ^ood  for  the  motion 
relative  to  0 ;  the  axes  Xy  y^  and  %  being  parallel  to  fixed 
directions  in  space. 

262.  llotloii  of  a  Body  haTliig  a  Fixed  Poini 
under  the  Action  of  Impulses. — If  a  body  haying  a 
fixed  point  0  be  acted  on  by  any  set  of  impidses,  whose 
moments  round  the  principal  axes  through  0  are  L^  M^  N; 
these  moments  are  equal  respectively  to  the  changes  in  the 
moments  of  momentum  of  the  body.    Hence  ( (2),  Art.  262) , 

^(01- wi')  =Ly  -B(w2-cu,')  =4f,  CCcos-wsO  ==  N,    (6) 

where  wiy  wj ,  w^^  and  cui,  a>3,  ois  are  the^  angular  velocities 
round  the  principal  axes  immediately  before  and  imme- 
diately after  the  action  of  the  impulses. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  convenient  to  use  the  expres- 
sions for  Sxy  Syy  Biz  givcu  iu  (1),  Art.  261,  and  the  moments 
(7x9  ^sr9  ^«  of  the  impulses  round  the  space  axes.     We  have, 

m  •  • 

then, 

a  (w,  -  w/)  -  *  (wy  -  wy')  -y  (w,  -  a>/)  "  fi^«  \ 

-*((«>«-  a>/)  +  6  (wy  -  a>y')  -  %  (w,  -  Wg')  =  G^y    [  .      (6) 

263.  ¥ls  ¥l¥a  of  a  Body  haTing  a  Fixed  Point. — 

As  the  body  has  a  fixed  point,  it  is  at  any  instant  rotat- 
ing round  some  axis  through  it ;  whence  the  vis  viva  is 
/(!>%  /  being  the  moment  of  inertia  round  the  instanta- 
neous axis. 
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Again,  since  ~,  — ,  —  are  the  direction  cosinee  of  the  axis 

tM)      to       to 

of  rotation  referred  to  the  principal  axes  through  the  fixed 
pointy 


I^A 


(^\\b(^\\  c(^\\    i^int.  Cak.,  Art.  216) ; 


whence,  if  2T  or  /S  be  the  vis  viva  of  the  body,  we  have 

2T  «  iS  =  ^wi*  +  -BW  +  CW.  (7) 

If  wxy  toyf  lOg  be  the  velocities  of  rotation,  and  a,  6,  c,  t,  &c.^ 
the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  of  the  body  at  any 
instant  round  space  axes  through  0,  the  general  equation  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  referred  to  these  axes  leads  to  the 
following  expression — 

2T='  /(!>'  =  awx*  +  6a>y*  +  cw«*  -  2t«uya>s  -  2jtifgWx  -  2Ac«i«ctfy.     (8) 

264.  Couple  of  Principal  Homento. — If  a  body  be 
moving  round  a  fixed  point,  we  may  imagine  its  actual  velo- 
city at  any  instant  to  be  produced  by  an  impulsive  coupla 
acting  on  it  at  the  instant.  By  the  last  Article  the  compo- 
nents of  this  couple  round  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  are 
Atoif  Bw^j  C7a>3,  and  the  axis  of  the  couple  is  called  the  Axis 
of  Principal  Moments.  This  axis  coincides  at  each  instant 
with  the  momentum  axis  of  the  body  (Arts.  210,  261). 

If  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  with  the  momental  ellip-^ 
sold  corresponding  to  the  fixed  point  round  which  the  body 
is  rotating,  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  this  tangent 
plane  is  the  Axis  of  Principal  Moments.  This  is  obvious, 
when  we  remember  that  the  direction  cosines  of  this  axis  are 
proportional  to^(iii,^(ua,  Co^;  and  those  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  to  a>i,  ai2,  ois ;  and  that  the  equation  of  the 
momental  ellipsoid  is 

Aix?  +  By^  +  Cz^  =  K. 

If  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  momentum  axis  and  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  H  the  moment  of  momentum,. 
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-and  8  the  ms  viva  of  the  body,  we  have,  by  the  formula  for 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  two  lines  in  terms  of  their 
direction  cosines, 

JSTfti  cos  0  -  Jon*  +  Bw^  +  Cwz  =  S ; 

S 
whence  en  cos  ^  ==  — .  (9) 

Again,  if  r  be  the  intercept  made  by  the  momental  ellip- 
fioid  on  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  we  have 

r*  10  oi  cu        w 

whence  r*  «  -^  w*.  (10) 

Again,  if  we  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  the  momental  ellip- 
soid at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation,  the  intercept  p  made  by  this  plane  on  the  momen- 
tum axis  is  given  by  the  equation  j?  =  r  cos  0,  since  the 
momentum  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane. 
Hence,  if  we  substitute  for  r  and  m  cos  ^  their  values  given 
by  (10)  and  (9),  we  obtain 


EXAICPLBS. 

1.  A  body  is  set  in  motion  b^  an  impulBive  couple  whose  magnitude  it 
civen ;  find  the  direction  of  its  axis  so  that  the  initial  v%9  v\v<k  of  the  Dody  may 
be  a  maximum. 

The  axis  of  the  couple  must  be  the  axis  of  least  inertia  of  the  body. 

2.  A  body  having  a  fixed  point  0  is  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse,  passing 
through  a  point  P,  which  causes  P  to  move  with  a  velocity  having  a  given  mag- 
nitude and  direction ;  determine  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation. 

Let  the  axis  of  jt  be  a  line  through  0  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity  of  P, 
and  the  axis  of  z  the  line  OP ;  then,  if  F  be  the  given  velocity  of  P,  A  the 
distance  OP,  and  ««,  tt^y  «■  the  angular  velocities  ox  the  body  round  the  axes, 
we  have    ««  »  0,    A  «y  a  T. 
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Now,  hj  Thomeon's  Theorem,  Art.  199,  the  value  of  «•  must  be  such  as  to- 
make  T  a  minimum.     But,  Art.  263,  (8), 

dT 

- —  s  —  utu  +  ^Wg.      Hence    eun  =  i«y« 

which  determines  (■»■,  and  consequently  the  axis  of  rotation. 

3.  In  Ex.  2,  when  is  the  yelocity  of  rotation  aroimd  OF  zero  ? 

Ana,  When  OF  is  an  axis  of  the  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  initial  motion  of  F, 

4.  In  .Ex.  2,  if  the  ma^tude  of  V  be  given  as  before,  find  its  direction  so 
that  the  initial  t^  tfiva  of  the  body  may  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

T»     ._.  «««  «m  ^'^  dT  dT 

By  Art.  263,  2Ta  »,  --  +  «y  -—  +  «,  --  ; 

d^m  dup  dctz 

but 

dT 
««  B  0,    and  T-  a  0  (Ex.  2). 

Hence 

2r=ft«y2-f«y««=  — — (»^  =  — -  ~, 

where  j^and  (f  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  round  the  axes  of  the  section 
of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  made  by  the  plane  yt.  The  maximum  or  minimum 
value  of  T  is  obtained,  then,  by  making  e  equal  to  C"  or  to  ^ ;  •.  e,  the  direction 
of  F  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  central  section  of  the  ellipsoid  having  OF  as 
an  axis. 

6.  If  a  body  be  moving  in  any  manner,  the  momentum  axis,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  rotation  through  a  given  point  0  of  the  body,  are  the  radius 
vector  and  the  perpendicular  on  the  corresponding  tangent  plane  of  the  ellipsoid 
of  gyration  (see  Integral  Calculus,  Art.  216)  relative  to  0. 

This  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  theorem  given  in  Art.  264.  It  can  be  easily 
proved  directly  :  (Ti,  0*9,  0*3,  and  a,  /3, 7,  being  the  angles  made  by  the  momentum 
axis  and  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  with  the  principal  axes,  and  ttyh^c 
the  principal  radii  of  gyration, 

IT  COS  0-1 »  Atti  B  ina'«  cos  a,  fto. ; 

but  if  x'^t  be  a  point  on  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration,  a',  /9',  y'  the  angles  made 
with  the  axes  by  the  perpendicular  on  the  corresponding  tangent  plane,  and  p 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular,  o/p = a'  ooe  a ,  fto. ;  therefore  if  af^  &c.  be  propor- 
tional to  cos  0*1,  &o.,  a'  B  a,  &c. 

The  student  will  observe  that  S  here  denotes  the  moment  of  the  momentum 
of  the  motion  relative  to  0,  but  not  of  the  absolute  motion,  except  0  be  a  point 
fixed  in  space. 

6.  If  a  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  relative  to  any  point  of  a 
body  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  passing 
throught  the  point,  and  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the 

radius  feotor  to  the  point  of  contact,  m  s -^. 

This  is  immediately  dedudble  from  the  consideration  that  mp'w  =  /»  as  mo- 
ment of  momentum  round  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  b  ^cos^. 
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7.  Express  the  perpendioular  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  eUipsoid  of  gyration 
in  terms  of  the  ft^p^Vr  velocity  and  relatiye  vU  viva. 

Ant,    p'  ■  — r. 
nut* 

8.  Express  the  intercept  cut  off  by  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  on  the  momentuxn 
«xis  in  terms  of  the  relative  vis  viva  and  moment  of  momentum. 

Ant,    J2*  =  — ^. 

9.  A  body,  having  a  fixed  point  0,  is  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  of  given 
magnitude  and  passing  through  a  given  point  F  of  the  body ;  find  the  direction 
■of  ue  impulse  so  that  the  initial  vit  viva  of  the  body  may  l>e  a  maximum.  | 

Since  the  impulse  has  no  moment  round  the  Ime  OF,  the  momentum  axis 
lies  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  OF:  also  bvEx.  8,  the  vis  viva  is  a  maximum 
when  JT  is  a  maximum  and  E  a  minimum.  Hence  B  must  be  the  shortest  axis 
<3i  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  made  bv  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
OF,  and  the  direction  of  the  impulse  must  be  parallel  to  the  longest  axis  of  this 
section. 

10.  In  Ex.  9,  show  that  the  initial  velocity  of  P  in  the  direction  of  the  im* 
pulse  is  a  maximum,  and  that  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  lies  in  the  plane 
of  JR  and  OF. 

Since  the  vis  viva  is  a  maximum,  so  is  the  initial  velocity  of  P  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  impulse,  Art.  199.  Again,  if  ii'  be  the  axis  major  of  the  section  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  gyration  perpendicular  to  OF,  the  plane  perpendicular  to  J2'  con- 
tains the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  JS,  that 
is,  the  pluie  of  £  and  OF  contains  the  mstantaneous  axis  of  rotation. 

265.  IHotlon  of  a  Free  Body  under  the  Actloni  of 
ImpnlBes. — If  X,  F,  Z,  be  the  oomponents  of  any  one  of  the 

impulses,  and  u\  v\  w\  u,  Vy  w  the  components  of  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  inertia  O  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  im- 
pulses, the  velocity  of  O  is  determined  by  the  equations 

3»(fi-wO  =  SZ,    3»(^-r')  =  SF,  aWCt^-t^O'SZ,  (12) 

where  ^  is  the  mass  of  the  body. 

Again  (Art.  209),  the  motion  of  the  body  relative  to  its 
centre  of  inertia  is  the  same  as  if  that  point  were  fixed  in 
space.  Hence  if  £,  M^  N  be  the  moments  of  the  impulses 
round  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  &,  and  ro/,  cti,',  cm/, 
<>^i9  ci>s9  ^  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  round  these 
axes,  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  impulses,  we  have 

^(o>,.cu/)  =  i,£(«,-a„')-4';C'{«."-<».0=^,     (13) 
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where  A^  B,  C  ore  the  piinoipal  moments  of  inertia. 
Without  having  recourse  to  Art.  209,  we  may  deduce  equa- 
tions (13)  directly  from  (18),  Art.  204,  and  (20),  Art.  205, 
by  the  method  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  213.^ 

From  equations  (12)  and  (13)  it  appears  that  an  impulse 
whose  direction  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a 
free  rigid  body  produces  a  motion  of  translation  only,  whereas 
an  impulse  not  passing  through  the  centre  of  inertia  pro- 
duces both  a  translation  and  a  rotation. 

266.  General  Expremlon  for  the  ¥ls  ¥l¥a  of  a 
Body. — ^As  the  motion  of  a  body  relative  to  one  of  its  points 
must  always  consist  of  a  rotation  round  some  axis  through 
the  point,  it  follows,  from  Art.  134,  that  if  a  body  be  free, 

where  SDl  is  the  mass  of  the  body ;  Fthe  velocity  of  its  centre 
of  inertia ;  /  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  oi  the  angular 
velocity,  round  the  instantaneous  axis  through  the  cen&e  of 
inertia. 

Ab  was  shown  in  Art.  263, 

Again,  if  a,  i,  c,  i^jy  k  be  the  moments  and  products  of 
inertia  for  the  centre  of  inertia,  round  three  rectangular  axes, 
which  are  parallel  to  fixed  directions  in  space,  and  a>«,  oiy,  cus 
the  oorreBponding  angular  velocities  of  the  body, 

/W*  =  atiix    +  hiM}y    +  CWz    -  2Ul>y  bis  -  2j(OMii}x  "  2kWxWy  'f 

whence  we  have 

Swt?»  =  3»  F*  +  Awi*  +  jBco,'  +  Cwz^  (14) 

«  2W  F*  +  aw*'  +  Jwy*  +  cwz  -  2ifOy  a»a  -  2;a>a  w«  -  2kwx  ^y  (15) 
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EZAKPLES. 

1.  A  free  bodj  is  set  in  motion  bj  an  impulse.  If  the  initial  motion  be  a 
pure  rotation,  show  that  the  directions  of  the  impulse  and  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  are  principcil  axes  of  a  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid 
relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia. 

Since  the  initial  motion  is  a  pure  rotation,  the  initial  velocity  of  the  oentrfr 
of  inertia  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation.     The  above  statement  follows,  then,  from  Art.  264. 

2^  On  the  same  hypothesis  m  in  the  last  example,  show  that  the  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation  is  a  principal  axis  of  the  body,  at  the  point  in  which  it 
is  met  by  its  shortest  distance  from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  impulse  (cm  Ex.  1, 
Art.  241). 

3.  If  different  impulses  applied  to  the  same  body  produce  velocities  of  ro- 
tation round  parallel  instantaneous  axes,  prove  that  in  general  these  axes  lie 
in  one  plane  containing  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
direction  of  the  impulses,  and  that  the  points  in  which  this  plane  meets  these 
lines  lie  on  a  straight  line. 

4.  If  in  the  preceding  example  the  instantaneous  axes  are  parallel  to  a 
principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  prove  that  the  lines  of  direction  of 
the  impulses  lie  in  the  corresponding  principal  plane  at  the  centre  of  inertia. 

The  theory  of  the  centre  of  percussion,  given  in  Art.  236,  may  be  collected 
from  Examples  2,  3,  4. 

5.  A  body  is  moving  freely :  under  what  circumstances  can  it  be  brought  ta 
rest  by  an  impulse,  and  what  must  be  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the 
impulse  P 

The  direction  of  the  impulse  must  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  inertia,  and  its  magnitude  must  be|  equal  to  the  momentum  Jt  trans- 
lation of  the  body.  Again,  the  moment  of  the  impulse  round  the  eentre  of 
inertia  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  couple  of  principal  moments.  Hence 
the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  impulse  are  determined,  and  the  motion  of 
the  body  must  be  such  that  the  momentum  axis  is  peipendicular  to  the  direotioii 
of  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia. 


6.  A  free  body  is  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  of  given  magnitnde,  and  ^ 
ing  through  a  given  point  P  of  the  body ;  find  the  d^ecdons  of  the  impulse  for 
which  the  initial  ffis  viva  of  the  body  is  a  minimum,  and  for  which  it  is  a  maxi- 
mum. 

Since  the  impulse  is  given  so  is  the  velocitv  V  of  the  centre  of  inertia ;  bat 
the  total  v%9  viva  2T  =  m  V*  +  8,  where  8  is  the  vis  viva  of  the  motion  rdative 
to  the  centre  of  inertia ;  hence  T  is  a  minimum  when  8  is  zero,  t .  d.  when  the 
direction  of  the  impulse  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia. 

Again,  the  direction  of  the  impulse  for  which  ^  is  a  maximum  is  found  as  in 
Ex.  9,  Art.  264,  and  when  8  ia&  TnATiTmim  ao  likewise  is  T. 

7.  A  free  body  is  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  whose  magnitude  and  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body  are  given ;  find  the  direc- 
tion of  the  impulse  so  that  the  initial  vit  viva  of  the  body  may  be  a  maximum. 

Here  8  must  be  a  maximum,  and  therefore,  as  in  Ex.  1,  Art.  264,  the 
impulse  must  lie  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  inertia  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  least  inertia  of  the  body. 
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367.  Equations  of  Motion  of  a  Body  ^having  a 
Fixed  Point. — In  the  case  of  oontinuouB  forces,  if  6?,,  (?y, 
Om  be  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round  the  space 
axes,  the  equations  of  motion  are  (25),  Art.  210, 

^•«(y       ^3l^Q       ^,e  na. 

We  may  substitute  for  Hxy  H^  and  Hu  in  these  equations 
their  values  given  by  (1),  or  by  (4).  If  we  make  the  former 
substitution  we  obtun 


d  , 


(17) 


In  the  case  of  homogeneous  spheres,  as  also  in  that  of  the 
initial  motion  of  a  body  starting  from  rest,  these  equations 
are  sometimes  useful ;  but  since  in  general  a,  ky  j\  &o.  vary 
with  the  time,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  reduce  equations  (17) 
to  a  more  manageable  form. 

If  we  substitute  for  Hg^  JJ^,  ^.  in  (16)  their  values  givea 
by  (4)  and,  after  performing  the  differentiations,  suppose  the 
space  axes  to  coincide  with  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the 
principal  axes  of  the  body  at  0,  we  have  by  (6),  Art.  255,  and 
(9),  Ajrt.  256,  remembering  that  in  this  case  Ot,  o,,  d,  i,,  Ci, 
Ct,  are  each  zero,  and  that  ai  »  ii  -  Ct »  1, 

whence,  if  £,  Jf,  i^  be  the  moments  of  the  appUed  forces 
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round  the  ptinoipal  axes  at  0,  the  equations  of  motion  be- 
oome 


dt 


C^-{A-B)^,wt  =  N 


(18) 


Equations  (18)  are  due  to  Euler,  and  are  oalled  by  his 
name. 

268.  Equattona  of  Motion  of  a  Free  Body. — If  we 

denote  the  mass  of  the  body  by  3R,  we  have 

where  £,  y^  z  are  the  coordinates  of  the  oentre  of  inertia  re- 
ferred to  any  three  reotangxilar  axes  fixed  in  space ;  and  XZ, 
2  F,  2Z  are  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the  applied  f  oroes 
parallel  to  these  axes. 

Again,  since  the  motion  of  the  body  relative  to  its  centre 
of  inertia  is  the  same  as  if  that  point  were  fixed  in  space 
(Art.  209),  we  have 


>f 


(20) 


where  oii,  uhj  o>8  &re  the  angular  velocities ;  A,  B^  O  the 
moments  of  inertia;  and  £,  Mj  N  the  moments  of  the 
applied  forces  round  the  three  principal  axes  of  the  body 
at  the  centre  of  inertia. 
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Instead  of  equations  (20)  we  may  use  (17),  the  axes  being 
parallels  thiough  the  centre  of  inertia  to  directions  fixed  in 
spaoe. 

As  in  the  case  of  impulses,  equations  (20)  may  be  deduced 
directly  from  Art.  204  by  the  method  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  213. 

Erom  equations  (19)  and  (20),  it  appears  that  a  force 
whose  direction  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  free 
body  produces  a  motion  of  translation  only,  whereas  a  force 
not  passing  through  the  centre  of  inertia  produces  both  a 
trandation  and  a  rotation. 

Examples. 

1.  A  body  is  giyen  a  rotation  round  a  principal  axis  through  its  centre  of 
inertia,  and  is  actod  on  by  a  couple  having  this  line  for  its  axis.  Show  that  the 
body  will  continue  to  revolve  round  the  axis  of  initial  rotation. 

2.  One  end  of  a  uniform  rod  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane  and  against  a  vertical 
wall ;  the  other  rests  against  a  parallel  vertical  wall.  AU  the  surfaces  being 
smooth,  if  the  rod  slips^down,  determine  the  motion. 

Take  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  passing  through 
the  first  end  of  tiie  rod  for  axis  of  x,  and  a  vertical  plane,  at  rignt  angles  to  the 
walls  and  passing  through  the  initial  position  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  rod, 
lor  the  plane  of  ys,  the  axis  of  s  being  vertical. 

Let  /3  be  the  an^le  which  the  rod  at  any  time  makes  with  the  axis  of  y,  2« 
its  length,  2b  the  distance  between  the  walls,  xi,  yi,  si ;  jts,  yt«  ^ ;  and  x,  y,  I 
the  coordmates  of  the  two  extremities,  and  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  rod. 
Then 

yi  =  0,    si  =  0,    y2  =  2ft,    y- J(yi  +  y«)  =  *-' 

h 
also  y  B  a  cos  iS,  whence  oos  /3  »  - ;  thus,  as  iS  is  constant,  the  motion  of  the  rod 

relative  to  its  centre  of  inertia  U  a  rotation  round  the  axis  of  y,  whose  ampli- 

d^x 
tude  at  any  time  may  be  denoted  by  ^.    Again,  as  m  ^  s  0,  and  as  the  initial 

value  of  —  is  zero,  it  is  zero  throughout  the  motion ;  also,  since  y  is  constant, 
dt 

•^  s  0  ;  whence  the  equation  of  via  viva  is 

m(A«  «^«  +  «»)  =  2«v(%)  -  »)• 

a^  sin^fi 
Now  *•= — - — ,    iaasiniSoos^, 

3 

whence,  as  the  initial  value  of  ^  is  zero,  we  obtain 


(1  +  8  sinU)  «^>  «        "^       (1  -  cos^). 

Also,  JTs  s  a  on  iS  sin  ^,  which  determines  the  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
rod  when  ^  ia  known. 
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3.  A  heavy  body  is  supported  in  equilibrium  by  two  strings :  one  is  cut ;  find 
the  initial  tension  of  the  otner. 

The  two  strings  and  the  centre  of  inertia  G  of  the  body  lie  at  first  in  the 
same  yertical  plane ;  let  this  plane  be  that  of  ye,  the  axis  of  z  being  vertical,  and 
its  positive  direction  downwards,  and  let  the  origin  be  the  point  0  to  which  tlie 
uncut  string  is  attached.    (See  figure,  p.  293.) 

Let  /  be  the  length  of  tiie  string  OA^  and  h  the  distance  AO^  the  direction 
eosines  of  OA  being  a,  /9y  7,  those  of  ui(?,  A,  ft,  y ;  then,  if  1;,  y,  s  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  Ot  we  have  y^lfi-\-hii^  2  =  fy  +  Ak  ;  and,  if  T  be  Uie  tension  ai 
the  string,  and  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  the  equations  of  motion  of  0  are 

Differentiating  the  expressions  for  y  and  s  twice,  substituting,  and  remembering 
that  the  initial  values  of  the  differential  coefficients,  with  respect  to  the  time,  of 
a,  jS,  7,  A,  lit  V  are  each  zero,  we  get 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  equations  by  iS,  the  second  by  7,  and  adding, 
we  have  initially 

'(•(§)* '©I  ■"-.'. 

•inoe  a'  4  ;9*  -f  7*  >:  1,  and  initially  a  =  0, 

and  thawfore  0  (^)  +  y  (g)  -  0. 

Now  by  (6),  Art.  265,  since  A  is  zero  initially,  we  have 

dfl'^^^'di*    'S»"'*^' 

Hence  initially  hifiwy/i^-y^  m gy. 

If  j9  be  the  length  of  the  peipendicular  from  0  on  the  initial  position  of  the 
string,  this  equation  may  be  written 

T 
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Again,  if  a,  h,  e,  i,j,  k  be  the  momdnts  and  products  of  inartiA  ronnd  axea 
through  G  parallel  to  tibe  coordinate  axes,  we  haTe  initialljr 

In  differentiating,  since  the  initial  yalues  of  w«,  o»y,  and  wa  are  each  sero,  a, 
&c.y  may  be  treated  as  constants,  and  as  having  the  values  belonging  to  the 
initial  position  of  the  body.  We  have,  tJiien,  for  the  initial  values  of  A,,  Sec, 
and  T  the  equations, 

a^M  -  ke9p  -y»,  =  -  Tpt 
—  kAs  +  bwp  —  M^  »  0, 

whence,  if  A  be  the  determinant 

^k  b  -f 

•  • 

we  obtain  A»«  sa  -  (£0  -  «*)  7|7. 

Substitnting  for  ««,  we  have  finally  for  To  the  initial  value  0  T^ 

A70  ^^0X0 


Z 


0 


A  +  mj^  (be  -  f»)  *^  "aBO  +  mi»»  (ftc  -  f»)*^* 


269.  Motion  of  a  Body  round  a  Fixed  Point, 
under  the  Action  of  no  External  Foree. — ^In  this 
oase  equations  (18)  beoome 

^^  -(-B- (7)01,01,,  -B^-  ((7-^)01.01,,  (7^=(-4-^)aiia,., 

in  which  we  shall  suppose  A  >  B  >  C. 

Multiply  the  first  by  oi],  the  second  by  w%y  the  third  by  oii, 
add,  and  integrate,  and  we  have 

Awi^  +  Bw^^  +  Cu>^  -  8.  (21) 
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Next  multiply  the  first  by  At^iy  the  seoond  by  jBchs*  the 
third  by  Cia%y  add,  and  integrate,  and  we  have 

^»oii»  +  -B»ai,'  +  (7»W  =  E^.  (22) 

In  equations  (21)  and  (22)  8  and  H  are  oonstants. 
These  equations  could  have  been  obtained  direotly  £rom  (3), 
Art.  261,  and  (7),  Art.  263,  by  articles  200  and  213. 

Again,  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  the  equations  obtained 

from  (18)  by  -^,  the  second  by  -=-,  the  third  by  ^,  and  add, 

we  get 

dwi        dia%        dioz      fB  -  0      G "  A     -4  —  ^\ 

rfo.       (A-B)(B-C){C-A) 

or  a,^ -^^ w^i^fo,. 

If  we  oombine  the  two  equations  already  found  with  the 
equation 

and  solve  for  u*,  we  get 

1,  1,  1 
A,  B,  O 
A\  £»,    C 

^^^^»«  '■^'°(^-j)(^-c)r-    BO    l-(^^> 

If  we  denote  ^^^^^^  by  X.,  and  the  two  oorrespon- 
ding  quantities  by  Ai  and  As,  we  have 

AJiO 


i^^'^u,*BC[C-B)-8{C*-B')  +  H*{G-B)i 
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Again,  sinoe 

^iSf-  J» «  5  (4  -  -B)W  +  C{A  -^  Cf)uH\ 

it  follows  that  A8  is  always  greater  than  JSP ;  in  like  manner 
we  see  that  C8  is  less  than  jS^.    Hence  we  see  at  onoe  that 
Xi,  At,  and  As  are  eaoh  positive  quantities. 
Also,  we  have 

therefore  Ai  is  the  greatest  of  the  three ;  also  Ai  -  At  has  the 
same  sign  as  B8  -  jEP,  and  this  depends  on  the  initial  con- 
ditions. 

Again,  sinoe  a^i',  cu^',  W  are  eaoh  positive, 

w*  >  Ai,  w'  <  Ai,  w*  >  As. 

Henoe  we  may  assume  either — 

(1),  «?»Aisin'^  +  AaOOs'^,  or  (2)  oj^aAssinV  +  AsOOB*^. 

In  the  former  case,  if  we  select  the  negative  sign  of  the 
square  root  in  (24),  that  equation  gives 

§  -  -/Aa-As-  (As- Ai)  8in»0-yV^  yi-*'sin>,    (25) 

r  U        Ai  —  Ai 

where  Ir  =  ^r r-. 

Ai  —  As 

Hence,  by  (23),  we  get 

SO 

AC 

In  the  second  case,  we  get 

§  -  v/aT^  jl  -  ^  8in«^.  (27) 
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and 


Wi 


BC  1 

AG 


vi5 


!►•  (28) 


Wl 


(^-0)(5-0) 


(Xa-Xi)00S*^ 


It  is  obvious  that  ^  and  ^  are  connected  by  tlie  equation 
sin  ^  a  A  sin  ^. 

We  thus  see  that  when  either  ^  or  ^  is  known  the 
values  of  oii,  uhj  a>s  can  be  determined.  Also,  from  (25)  and 
(27),  we  see  that  ^  and  ^  are  at  once  expressible  in  terms 
of  ^  as  elliptic  functions  of  the  first  kind. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  geometrical  representation  of 
the  angles  ^  and  ^. 

Let  Xj  f/f  z  be  the  coordinated  of  the  point  P  in  which  the 
momentum  axis,  at  any  instant,  intersects  the  surface  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  gyration, 


then,  if  JB  »  OPy  we  have 


z 


jAoIi  «=  -ff  "5>       Bo)t  =  -ff  "7T>        Gufi  =  B['n» 


B 


B' 


B 


Henoe 


t^'  .  :?^  =  ^  =  f  »  yaiS;  (Ex.  8, Art.  264) 
X  f/         z        IC 


c 


X 


wi,    y 


ywi8 


ywi8 
Henoe,  in  terms  of  ^,  we  have 


Wt,       »" 


yaR5 


«».    (29) 


vi£C 


(^-£)(^-(7) 


V^Ai-  XtOOB^ 


y- 


I— 
>/(^- 


^Ba 


3RS>/M-£)(-B-0) 


v^Xa-Ximn^  I 


.  (30) 
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And,  in  terms  of  ^, 


"  4wa'\{A-i)^B-  c/^^-^^'f'  1 


•1^1— 


ABG 


V  A»  —  Xj  COB  ^ 


(31) 


C){B-C) 

These  equations  show  that  the  position  of  the  momentam 
axis  in  the  body  is  determined  when  either  ^  or  i//  is  known. 
If  we  write  equations  (30)  in  the  form 

«  ■■  o  \/X2  -  Xi  COS  ^,  y  =  j3  \/A8  -  Xi  sin  ^^ 
we  get 

This  is  the  equation  to  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  xy  of 
the  curve  described  by  P  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
gyration.  Next,  if  <r  be  the  angle  which  a  cyclic  plane  of 
the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  makes  with  the  plane  of  xt/^  we 
easily  see  that 


"7  +  ;5i  =  Xa  -  Xi.  32) 


cos<r 


From  this  it  follows  that  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  will 
project  the  ellipse  (32)  into  a  circle  on  the  cyclic  plane.  This, 
in  fact,  is  a  well-known  theorem  in  surfaces  of  the  second 
degree,  since  the  locus  of  P  is  a  sphero-conic.  (Ex.  8, 
Art.  264.) 

In  like  manner  it  follows  from  (31)  that  the  projection  of 
this  sphero-conic  on  the  cyclic  plane  by  lines  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  X  is  another  circle. 

These  circles  in  the  cyclic  plane  are  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  in  which  OF  is  the  mean  axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.  If  we  suppose  Xi  >  X3,  ue.  B8  >  JET',  then  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  inner  circle  is  the  projection  by  lines  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  z.  Hence,  if  if  and  M'  be  the  positions  of  the 
projections  of  P  at  any  instant,  we  shall  have  MOQ  =  ^, 
and  MOQ[  -*  >//.  This  construction  for  the  position  of  the 
momentum  axis  in  the  body  is  due  to  Mac  Oullagh. 


I 
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From  Axtiole  213  it  appears  that  the  direotion  of  the 
momentum  axis  in  spaoe  is  invariable. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  results  also  hold  good 


for  the  motion  of  a  free  body  under  the  action  of  no  foroes, 
provided  its  centre  of  inertia  be  taken  as  the  origin. 


Examples. 

1.  If  ^  8  BSf  find  the  position  of  the  momentum  axis  at  any  instant. 
It  is  immediately  seen  that  in  this  case  the  momentum  axis  always  Um  in  a 
cyclic  plane  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration.    Also,  since 

\x  B  \%f    we  haye  A;  b  1. 
Henoe  equation  (26)  becomes 


08^^  \  ABC 


cos^ 


Henc« 


and  we  get 


log  tan  (  7  +  o )  *  ^'  +  constant, 

*- (M) — G-f) '"' 


where  ^o  is  the  initial  yalue  of  ^.  Hence  the  momentum  axis,  and  therefoie  aisa 
the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  tends  to  approach  without  limit  to  the  maaa 
radius  of  gyration. 
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8.  Inyestigate  the  motion  if  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  be  ytarj  close  to  the- 
least  axis  of  inertia. 

In  this  case  R  is  nearly  equal  to  e,  and  .*.  S^  —  C8  is  very  small :  accord- 
ingly A;  is  a  very  small  quantity,  and  we  get  approximately,  from  equation  (25),. 


where  ^  is  the  initial  value  of  ^. 

If  ti  denote  the  time  which  the  body  takes  to  revolye  round  its  axis  of  rota- 
tion (which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  least  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration),, 
and  h  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  or  oscillation  of  the  momentum  axis  round 
the  axis  of  z ;  then 


^'i«2»,    ^^i -j^ i«j«2»,    S^c,    approximately. 

Hence,  approximately, 


*.      ■     ^^ 


=  ">/(2T 


(A  -c){B-  cy 


11  £  —  Che  very  small,  h  will  be  very  large  in  comparison  with  ii, 

A  corresponding  result  may  be  obtained  when  S  nearly  =  a. 

This  investigation  would  be  applicable  to  the  Earth  if  its  axis  of  rotation 
were  nearly  but  not  exactly  a  principal  axis.  In  tiiis  case  h  would  be  the  length 
of  the  day.  The  total  attractions  of  other  bodies  are  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  Earth. 

3.  If  two  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  be  equal,  prove  that 
— (1)  the  simultaneous  positions  of  the  momentum  axis  and  the  instentaneous 
axis  of  rotation  lie  in  a  plane  containing  the  axis  of  unequal  moment  of  inertia ; 
(2)  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  momentum  axis  describe  in  the  body  right 
droular  cones  whose  semi- angles  are  i  and  7,  where 

tan'»  =  — . .    and  tan**y  =  — • . 

AAS'E**    «uu  wm  7      0   A8-^E^ 

the  axis  of  unequal  moment  of  inertia  being  the  axis  of  s ;  (3)  the  values  of 
«>  «i)  »2t  W8  at  any  time  are  given  by  the  equations 

«i  =  «sm«cos  I — T^^'^'  +  Xl*    wa*  -  wsmisin  I — T^'^^+Xl* 
«s  =  «  cos  f ,  •'  = ^r— ,    where  x  u  an  arbitrary  constant. 

AO 

270.  €oiiJagate  Ellipsoid  and  €oiiJagate  Idne. — 

When  a  body  on  which  no  external  force  ia  acting  is  in 
motion  round  a  fixed  pointy  the  squares  of  the  angular 
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velocities  of  the  body  round  its  principal  axes  at  the  point 
must  fulfil  the  two  independent  linear  equations 

wioii*  +  Bw^  +  (7W  -  S  =  e  "  0  I 

^•a)i«+  -B»w,»  +  Ci^t^  -  JSP-  ^ = 0  r        ^^^ 

Any  other  linear  equation,  9' «  0,  between  these  variables 
must  be  of  the  form  aQ  +  j3*  =  0,  where  a  and  j3  are  con- 
stants, since  otherwise  each  angular  velocity  would  be  com- 
pletely determined.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  that  cai,  wty  ws 
satisfy  also  the  two  equations 

A'i^,^  +  ^w,*  +  <r«,«  -  S'  -  9'  =  0  I  ,g^. 

^'»ai|»  +  jB^«,»  +  Cools'  -  J'»-  *' «  0  ) ' 

we  must  have  9'  =  f  (X9  -  ^),  *'  ^JipQ-  *)»  ^^^^re  f,  X, 
/,  /I  are  constants. 
Hence  we  get 

A'^iA{\-A),  A'^^jAi^-A) 
B'^iB{\-B),  B^'^jBfji'B)  J-  (35) 

cr  ^ic{\  -(7),  cr  ^jOifi^c) 


From  (35)  we  obtain 

^(X  -  Ay    B{x  "  By  ^  c{\ -  g)'  ^  y^ 


(86) 


whence,  by  a  well-known  property  of  equal  fractions,  we 
have 

^(X - Af - ^(X - B)*     B{\-By-C(\-C)*    _/.,,-, 
A-£  "  B-0  "    i^'^**'' 

from  these,  by  perfonning  the  divisions,  we  get 

X  -  i{^  +  5  +  0).  (38) 
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Oonsequently,  from  (37)  we  obtain 

2(^-8  +  5(7+ G4)-^»-J5»-^(7«  =  $,  (39) 

t 

and  from  (36)  we  get 

{2(^-B  +  -B(7+  CA)  -A'-B"-  C)fi^iABa      (40) 
Einalljy  we  have 

A'4^A{B+  0-A),  B'^^B{0+A-B),C^i  C[A+B-0) 

Ann  ' *  ^   ' 

where  X  and  ju  have  the  values  given  by  (38)  and  (40). 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  any  three  eon- 
stants  a,  b,  e  satisfying  two  equations  of  the  form 

awi'  +  bw%  +  cws' «  constant,  a'oii'  +  6'wa*  +  c*w3*  =  oonstanti 

must  be  proportional  either  to  -4,  B^  (7,  or  to  A\  -B',  C^. 
Hence,  if  we  apply  to  A\  J^^  C  ek  transformation  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  applied  to  ^,  jS,  C  we  must  obtain 

Siantities  proportional  to  A^  B^  C.    From  this  it  follows 
at  the  two  quadrios  E  and  E"  given  by  the  equations 

Ase'  +  Bj/'  +  Cz^^E:,  Alu^^Bf^Cz^ ^^EJ, 

are  each  derived  from  the  other  by  a  similar  process,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  conjugate.  Since  A^  By  C  are  each  positive^ 
and  such  that  the  sum  of  any  two  is  greater  than  the  third, 
it  follows  from  (38),  (40),  and  (41),  that  A\  B,  (T,  A,  /u,  ST, 
and  JET^  are  each  positive.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  quadrio 
JT  is  an  ellipsoid. 

If  /  be  the  intercept  made  by  the  conjugate  ellipsoid  Ef^ 
on  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  the  body,  p^  the 
perpendicular  from  the  fixed  point  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
E^  at  the  extremity  of  r\  and  ^^  the  angle  between  r  and|>^, 
it  can  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Art.  264,  that 


&>cos^«-g>«  r°J-y-<«>»  f     ^,    ' 
The  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  to  ^at  the  extremity 
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of  r  oorresponds  to  the  momentum  axis  in  the  momental 
ellipsoid,  and  is  called  the  conjugate  line. 

This  Article  and  the  following  Examples  are  taken  from 
a  Paper  by  Dr.  Bouth  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Mathematics  for  1888. 

EXAVPLBS., 

1.  If  a  body  on  which  no  external  force  is  acting  be  moving  round  a  fixed 
point  0,  and  a  quadric,  having  as  axes  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  0,  be 
such  that  the  intercept  which  it  makes  on  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  at 
any  time  is  proportional  to  the  angular  Telocity,  and  that  the  perpendicular 
from  0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  this  intercept  is  constant,  the 
quadric  must  be  either  the  momental  or  the  conjugate  ellipsoid. 

2.  If  P  be  r  point  on  the  conjugate  line  at  a  constant  distance  R  from  the 
fixed  point  0,  and  Q  the  point  of  the  body  which  coincides  at  the  instant  with 
P,  prove  that  the  velocity  of  Pis  doable  that  of  Q»  and  that  the  directions  of 
these  two  velocities  coincide. 

Let  jT,  y,  s  be  the  coordinates  of  P  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  0\  u,  p,  t9 
its  space  vdodties  parallel  to  these  axes ;  and  u',  v\  to'  those  of  Q ;  then 

a  =  «  +  i/,  f  =  y  +  v',  w  «  «  +  «/. 

Now, 

hence,  by  (41),  we  have 

and  «'  =  ^(B-C)(2>+C7--4)«3i3; 

whence,  by  Euler's  equations,  Art.  267,  we  obtain  i  a  t/,  and  therefore  «  &=  2i^ ; 
and  in  like  manner  v  s  2r',  w  «  2t^. 

3.  Determine  the  motion  of  the  conjugate  line  in  space. 

Let  S  be  the  angle  between  the  conjugate  line  OP  and  the  invariable  line  or 
momentum  axis  OZy  iff  the  angle  which  the  plane  ZOF  makes  with  a  fixed 
plane  passing  through  OZ^  ^  and  ^'  the  angles  made  with  OZ  and  OF  by  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  rotation  of  the  body ;  also  let  A  be  the  component  round  OZ 
•of  the  ftTignlftr  velocity  of  the  body,  and  Q!  its  component  round  OF ;  then 

n  s  w  cos  0  B  ~,  n  B  «  cos  ^  B  •^,. 

By  considering  the  motion  of  a  point  of  the  body  situated  at  the  instant  on 
OFy  it  is  plain  from  Ex.  2,  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  roimd  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  OP  in  the  plane  ZOF  is  }  sin  tf^"*    Hence 
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whence  gin' «^  =  2  (—--=,  cos  OK  («) 

Again,  the  whole  Telocity  of  a  point  of  the  hody  at  the  unit  distance  from  0  on 
the  line  OF  heing  «  dn  ^\  we  have,  hy  Ex.  2, 

J  (8in»  0i^»  +  fl»)  =  «»  Bin  V', 
that  is 

S'% 
eat' 


rin2a»^«  +  fl«  =  4  Ls-^V  (b) 


We  have  now  to  express  «'  in  terms  of  9j  which  can  be  done  as  follows : — 
Expressing  cos  0  in  terms  of  the  direction  cosines  of  OF  and  OZ^  we  have 

HS'  cos  0  =  AA'  »i»  +  ^^wj*  +  CC'm^ 

Hence  we  get 

JSTjH"' 

-4'«i'  +  ^»a«  +  (7««8*  =  XJSr :-  COS  a. 

% 

If  we  combine  this  equation  with  (33),  and  solve  for  wi*,  we  obtain 
{A  ^ B)(B  ^  C)(C -  A)wx^  ^^  ?-^  [SBC+H*  (A-\) ^?^  aa&sV 

From  this  and  the  sinular  expressions  for  ms*  and  ws'  we  get 

JUU' 

ABCf^  =  B{AB  +  -BC+  C4)  -  i J2^M  +  J?  +  C^  -:=P-  cos 0. 
Substituting  the  yalue  for  w^  given  by  this  equation  in  (ft),  we  obtain 

f&i^e^->t^^'j^{8{AB^BGArCA)'-\B>[A\B^(J)\ 
From  (a)  and  this  equation  0  and  ^  can  be  obtained  by  quadratures. 

271.  Stress  Exerted  by  a  Body  on  a  Fixed  Point. 

— In  order  to  determine  the  force  exerted  by  a  fixed  point  on 
a  body  we  have  only  to  consider  the  point  as  replaced  by 
a  force,  whose  components  are  Xo,  P09  ^09  passing  through  it. 
We  may  then  consider  the  body  as  free,  and  we  have,  by 
Article  268, 

3K§-SX+ Jo, 

with  two  similar  equations. 

But  as  the  body  is  rotating  round  the  origin,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  axes  fixed  in  space  to  coincide  at  the  instant  under 
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oonsideratioii  with  the  principal  axes  through  the  origin,  we 
have 

d^x        ^  dwi     .  dw%         f.        -    \     /    4       «\  - 


df 


+  z 
dt         dt 


Substituting  for  -^  and  -^  from  Euler's  Equations,  we 

at  at 


get, 

Now,  let  Sif  iSs,  /Ss  he  the  components  of  the  stress  on  the 
fixed  point  at  any  time,  in  the  directions  occupied  at  the 
instant  by  the  principal  axes  of  the  body,  then  5i  «  -  Xo, 
and  therefore 

where  ^,  f|,  Z  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  inertia 
referred  to  the  principal  axes  through  the  fixed  point,  and 
are  absolute  constants :  2X  is  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  the  applied  forces  parallel  to  one  of  these  axes,  and  L  the 
moment  round  it  of  the  same  forces.  2X,  2  F,  2Z,  L,  My  N 
are  in  general  variable  with  the  time. 

In  like  manner  if  /Si,  8^,  8z  be  the  impulses  arising  from 

... 

the  instantaneous  stresses  exerted  by  a  body  on  a  fixed  pointy 
in  consequence  of  the  action  on  the  body  of  any  system  of 
impulses,  we  obtain,  by  Arts.  255  and  265, 


5,-sr+gji 


(43^ 
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272.  €entiiragal  €oaple. — If  a  body  have  a  fixed 
point  O,  the  change  produced  in  its  angular  velocity  round 
one  of  its  principal  axes  at  O  in  the  element  of  time  dt  is 
given,  (18),  Art.  267,  by  the  equation 

Adiai  ^  {B  -  C)  Wimdt  +  Ldt. 

The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation 
results  from  the  angular  velocities  already  existing  round  the 
other  two  axes.  In  consequence  of  these  velocities  each  point 
of  the  body,  in  virtue  of  its  connexions  with  the  other  points, 
exerts  a  force  on  the  entire  body.  These  forces  are  in  fact 
the  centrifugal  forces  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  body, 
and  their  moments  L\  M\  N'  round  axes  fixed  in  space  may 
be  determined  directly  as  follows : — 

Let  a,  /3,  y  be  the  angles  which  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation  makes  with  the  axes  of  coordinates ;  p  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  this  axis  to  any  point  ryz  of  the  body ; 
q  the  intercept  between  the  origin  and  the  foot  oi  p\  r  the 
radius  vector  to  the  point  o^ ;  and  a>  the  anfi^ular  velocity  of 
the  body  round  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  centrifugal 
force  at  the  point  xyz  is  mpcu'  acting  along  p  ;  and  me 
component  of  this  force  along  the  axis  of  ;r  is  mai'  multiplied 
by  me  projection  oip. 

If  we  project  the  triangle  formed  by  rpq  on  the  axis  of 
Xy  we  have 

projection  of  j!?  =  projection  of  r  -  projection  oiq-x--q  cos  a, 

and  j'sfl^oosa  +  y  C06/3 +  «  cosy; 

hence  the  centrifugal  force  along  axis  of  x 

=  ma>'  {a:  -  (a?  cosa  +  y  cos /3  +  «  cos  y)  cosa) 

=  nuif  {a? (cos'3  +  oos*y)  -y  oosa  cos/3-s  cosa  cosy) 

»m  {aj(wy*+ft>/)-yw»«y-»ii»sii»»)f 

remembering  that 

b>s ""  <tf  OOB  a,     aiy  «■  cii  008  /3,     a>«  <■  <M  COS  y, 
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In  like  maimer  for  the  f oroe  along  the  axis  of  y,  we  have 

and  for  that  along  the  axis  of  %y 

whence,  taking  moments  round  the  axis  of  x^  and  integrating 
through  the  entire  body,  we  obtain 

+  oiireuy  J^  dm.        (44) 

If  we  now  suppose  the  axes  to  coincide  with  the  instan- 
taneous positions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  body,  every 
term  in  i'  vanishes  except  cuyWg  J(s'  -  y*)  rfw,  and  we  get 

Z'-(S-C7)o>,ai,.  (46) 

Accordingly,  the  couple  whose  components  round  the 
three  axes  are  (J?  -  C7)  oht  oi9>  &o.,  is  called  the  cenir^gal 
couple. 

The  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  principal  moments^  and  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

For  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  the  oentrifugal 
couple  are  proportional  to 

[B-C)w%^j     (C7  - -4)  cwj  wi,     (-4-iJ)wiCii,; 

whence  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  conditions  for  its  being 
perpendicular  to  the  two  other  lines  are  fulfilled. 

If  a  central  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  be  taken 
passing  through  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  and  the  axis  of 
the  centrifugal  couple^  these  two  lines  coincide  with  the  principal 
axes  of  this  section. 

The  lines  in  question  are  at  right  angles,  and  one  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  through  the  point  where  the 
other  intersects  the  ellipsoid. 
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273.  Motloii  or»  Free  Body  relative  to  Its  Centre 
of  Inertia. — As  the  equations  for  determining  the  motion 
of  a  body  relative  to  its  oentre  of  inertia  are  the  same  as 
if  the  centre  of  inertia  were  a  fixed  point,  the  theorems 
of  Arts.  264  and  272,  in  reference  to  the  instantaneous  axis 
of  rotation,  the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple,  and  the  axis 
of  principal  moments,  hold  good. 

EXAHPLES. 

Motion  of  a  Body  unacted  on  hy  Force, 

1 .  The  angular  velocity  at  any  inBtant  is  proportioDal  to  the  intercept  on  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  uirough  the  centre  of  inertia  out  off  by  the 
momental  ellipsoid. 

The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia  is  constant  as  well  as  the  whole  vie  vipa. 
Hence  the  w  viva  of  the  motion  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia  u  constant,  and 
therefore,  (10),  Art.  264,  «  is  proportional  to  r. 

2.  The  component  of  the  angular  velocity  round  the  momentum  axis  through 
the  centre  of  inertia  is  constant.    See  (9),  Jm.  264. 

3.  If  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  its  point  of 
intersection  with  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  through  the  oentre  ofinertia, 
the  distance  of  this  plane  from  the  centre  is  constant. 

This  follows  from  (11),  Art.  264. 

If  a  body  have  a  fixed  point,  the  results  of  the  preceding  examples  hold  good, 
the  fixed  point  being  substituted  for  the  oentre  of  inertia. 

4.  A  body  moves  round  a  fixed  point :  give  a  geometrical  representation  of 
the  motion. 

The  momental  ellipBoid  relative  to  the  point  rolls  on  a  plane  fixed  in  space,  so 
that  the  line  joining  the  centre  to  the  point  of  contact  is  always  the  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation. 

5.  A  body  is  moving  round  a  fixed  point ;  find  the  locus  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  in  the  body. 

Since  — ,  — ,  —  are  its  direction  cosines  referred  to  the  principal  axes  through 

09       W       W 

the  point,  its  locus  is  the  cone 

6.  Find  the  locus  of  the  momentum  axis  in  the  body. 
Its  locus  is  the  cone 

2  +  ?  +  ?  =  ^^''  +  ^  +  ^''   "^ 

Hence  the  curve  traced  out  by  this  line  on  the  ellipsoid  of  gyzatioB  is  a, 
sphero-conic,  as  already  stated  in  Art  269. 

2B3 
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7.  Detemme  the  cnrre  traoed  out  on  the  momental  ellipaoid  by  the  instan- 
taneous axis. 

The  equations  of  the  curre  are  got  by  combining  the  equations  of  the  ellq>- 
soid  with  that  of  the  cone  given  in  £z.  6 ;  they  are,  therefore, 

8 

This  emre  is  called  the  polhode. 

The  curve  traced  out  on  the  fixed  plane,  by  the  point  of  contact,  is  called 
the  herpolhods, 

8.  The  projections  of  the  polhode  on  the  planee  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of 
greatest  and  least  moment  of  inertia  are  ellipses.  Its  projection  on  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  remaininp^  principal  axis  is  a  hyperbola. 

This  appears  at  once  by  eliminating  Xf  y,  s  successively  irom  the  two  equa- 
tions of  £x.  7,  remembering  that  A>B>G. 

9.  In  what  case  does  the  hyperbola  become  a  pair  of  straight  lines? 
If  JEP  «  BS.    {See  Ex.  1,  Art.  269.) 

10.  If  the  body  be  free,  give  a  geometrical  representation  of  the  motion.  {See 
Ex.  4.) 

The  momental  ellipsoid  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia  rolls  on  a  plane  at  a 
constant  distance  from  the  centre  of  inertia  and  parallel  to  a  plane  fixed  in  space, 
the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  being  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  inertia  to 
the  point  of  contact,  whilst  the  whole  system  moves  with  unifonn  velocity 
parallel  to  a  fixed  direction. 

11.  Show  that  the  herpolhode  lies  between  two  circles  the  squares  of  whose 
radii  are 

Kf         S*\  ^     Kf^        5»\  Kf  S*\ 

aocording  as  {eee  Art.  269)  Ai  is  greater  or  less  than  A«. 

If  f>  be  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
On  tiie  fixed  plane,  we  have 

^.«H-i,>;  buti»»  =  §,andr»«J»»(Art.264);  ...p»-|'(«t  .  JJ. 

But,  Art.  269,  »•  >  Ai,    •*  <  Aj,    •»  >  As. 

Hence  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  p'  are  comprised  between  the  limita 
stated  above. 

12.  I  f  a  body  be  rotating  round  a  fixed  point,  or  a  free  body  round  its  centre  of 
inertia,  the  couple  resulting  from  centrifugal  forces  lies  in  ih»  plane  containing 
the  momentum  axis  and  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  and  its  magnitude 
is  Su  sin  ^,  or  iS  tan  ^,  where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  instantaneous  and  the 
momentum  axes. 
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The  components  of  the  eouple  resulting  from  centrifugal  forces  are  (Art. 
272) 

«r  f»u»' (6^- 0^)008/3  cos  7,  iiu»*(tf' -  a')  COS7  coea,  moi*  (a«- 4>)  cosocos/S; 

where  a,  i9,  7  are  the  angles  made  by  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  with  the 
principal  axes  of  the  body,  and  a,  &,  c  are  the  semi- axes  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
gyration.  If  ^  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  the  point  x'^t  where  it  is  met  by  the  momentum 
axis  R,  double  the  projection  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  origin,  ^t/*\  ai^d 
the  foot  of  p^  is 

i?(«' cosjS-y'oosa),    or    (a' -ft*)  cos  o  cos  ft 

and  double  the  area  of  the  same  triangle  is  JBj?  sin  ^ ;  therefore  by  Ex.  6,  7,  8, 
Art.  264,  we  have  the  required  result 

13.  If  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  the  point 
where  it  is  met  by  the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple,  the  peipendicular  on  this 
tangent  plane  is  the  axis  of  the  rotation  produced  by  the  centrifugal  couple. 

L\  M'j  N*  being  the  components  01  the  centrifugal  couple,  and  8«i,  8«»s, 
8ws,  the  rotations  produced  by  it  considered  ahfte,  we  have,  horn  Euler's  equa- 
tions, 

AiuumZ'dt,    BZto%^J£'dt,    CZ(o%  =  N'dt\ 

but  these  equations  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  connecting  the  instantaneous 
axis  with  the  components  of  the  couple  of  principal  moments ;  therefore,  &c. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  produced  by  the  centrifugal 
couple  is  at  right  angles  to  the  momentum  axis  ;  for  (ue  Fig.,  Ex.  16)  if  Oi2  be 
the  momentum  axis ;  OP  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation ;  OSf  the  axis  of 
the  centrifugal  couple,  and  OF'  the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple  rotation ;  OBf 
being  at  right  angles  to  OP  (Ex.  12),  is  conjugate  to  OR :  hence  OR  is  parsllel 
to  the  tangent  plane  through  J2',  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  OP',  Also,  OR 
and  OR  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  section  of  the  eUipsoid  made  by  their 
plane. 

14.  The  intercept  on  the  momentum  axis  cut  off  by  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration 
is  of  constant  length  (Ex.  8,  Art.  264). 

16.  The  motion  of  the  momentum  axis  in  the  body  consists  of  a  series  of 
rotations,  the  axis  of  each  rotation  being  at  right  angles  both  to  the  momentum 
axis  and  the  centrifugal  couple  axis,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation  being 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  round  the  same  axis. 

The  centrifugal  couple  tends  at  each  instant  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
momentum  axis,  since  tiie  new  moment  of  momentum  is  the  resultant  of  the 
principal  couple  at  the  beginning  of  the  instant  and  the  momentum  produced  by 
the  centrifugal  couple  dunng  the  instant.  The  former  component  is  If,  the  latter 
S<0  sm^dt  (Ex.  12),  and  the  two  are  at  right  angles.  Hence  the  momentum 
axis  0^  turns  towards  the  centrifugal  couple  axis  OR'  with  an  angular  Telocity 
fl»  sin  ^,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  round 
OQ,  the  perpendicular  to  the  momentum  axis  and  the  centrifugal  couple  axis. 
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16.  The  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple,  regarded  aa  a  radiua  Teotor  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  gjiation,  describee  areas  proportional  to  the  time  in  the  inyariable 
plane  of  principal  moments. 


Let  OR  be  the  momentum  axis  and  OB^  the  centrifugal  couple  axis  at  anj 
instant.  Let  the  lengths  of  OR  and  OR*,  regarded  as  radii  Toctores  of  the  ellipsoid 
of  gyration,  be  R  and  r.  Describe  a  sphere  with  radius  R  round  0  as  centre, 
and  let  OF  and  OP'  be  the  positions  of  the  actual  axis  of  rotation  and  of  Uie 
axis  of  rotation  due  to  centrifugal  forces  at  the  instant.  Let  the  body  be 
rotating  clockwise  round  OF,  At  the  end  of  the  time  dt  the  instantaneooB 
axis  of  rotation  will  have  turned  towards  0F\  into  the  position  01. 

In  the  figure  the  line  OR  and  the  plane  at  ri^^ht  angles  to  it  are  fixed  m 
space,  whilst  OF  and  01  axe  consecutiye  positions  in  space  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation.  The  position  of  the  centrifugal  couple  axis  at  the  end  of  the 
time  dtiBBt  right  angles  to  the  plane  RIQ^.  If  dv  he  the  angle  described  by 
this  axis  in  the  time  dt,  dv  s  QOd .  If  u'  be  the  angular  Telocity  produced  in 
the  time  di  by  the  centrifugal  couple,  we  have  (Ex.  12  and  13,  and  Bx.  6» 
Art.  264) 


whence 


ttRp  an  ipdi      n  _  anFI      mnFI    tm  IR 


rjf 


sinP'J     sin  Zft  •  sin  P-/ 


dv 


sin  RF      dvsin^ 
an  F'FQ  '  sinP'P"  "coelf 


/  » 


but 


p' sir  COB ^\    and   p  =  J2  cos ^ ; 


whence,  finally, 


f^dv^  »JB?  eoB^di; 


and  as  R  and  t»  cos  ^  are  each  constant,  the  theorem  is  prored.  It  is  to  be 
observed  thai  it  follows  from  the  equations  of  Ex.  13  abore,  and  Ex.  6,  Art.  264, 
that  the  angles  ROFand  KOF*  are  each  acute. 


JSxcffnpks, 
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Another  mode  ol  proring  the  tbeoreiii  oontaiiied  in  this  example  is  as 
follows  :— 

«'  dv  sin  0 

«  oos^'   ' 


As  before, 


therafoze 


dw  «  sin^ 


dt       dt    cos  ^' 
Again,  from  Ezs.  12  and  13,  we  readily  see  that 

w'      iSf  tan  ^  cos  ^'       StBaid> 

—  = i =  _^ ^.»  smoe  jp'  =  r  cos  »^ 


if< 


flip 


mr'  cos^' 


Hence,  equating  these  yalues  of  ^,  we  get 

at 


,*t^ 


S 


—   by  (9),  Art.  264. 


if <      ifu»  cos  ^       m 

17.  To  determine  the  position  of  the  body  in  space  at  any  time. 

The  line  in  the  body  which  at  a  given  time  coincides  with  the  momentum 
axis  is  known  from  Art.  269.  if,  then,  we  make  this  line  of  the  body 
coincide  with  the  momentum  axis  (whose  position  in  space  remains  unaltered), 
and  then  turn  the  body  through  the  proper  angle  round  this  axis,  the  position 
of  the  body  in  space  is  determmed. 

To  effect  the  latter  part  of  the  determination,  we  consider  the  position  in 
space  of  the  line  OQ,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  momentum  axis  and  the 
axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple. 

The  momentum  axis  OR  describes  a  oone  C  in  the  body,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  OQ  describes  the  reciprocal  cone  G\  The  position  of  the  momentum  axis 
in  the  body  being  known,  so  likewise  is  the  position  of  OQ,  the  corresponding 
edge  of  C;  and  if  we  can  determine  the  position  of  the  latter  in  space,  the 


problem  is  solyed.  The  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  OF  lies  in  the  plane  of 
OR  and  OQ ;  and  the  angvQar  Telocity  «  round  OFib  equivalent  to  w  cos  ^  round 
OR,  and  »  sin  ^  round  OQ,  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  cone  C  rigidly  connected 
with  the  body,  the  whole  motion  consists  of  the  rolling  and  sliding  of  the  eone 
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C  on  the  plane  of  principal  moments.  The  angular  yelocitj  of  sliding  is 
«  cos  ^ ;  and  if  tft  be  the  angle  between  two  consecutiye  edges  of  tiie  cone  (fj  the 

Telocity  with  which  OQ  turns  in  consequence  of  the  rolling  is  — -.    Hence,  if 

the  cone  C  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of  principal  moments  as  OF,  the 
whole  angular  velocity  of  the  edge  round  OR  is 

«  cos  ^  —  -Tr# 
at 

Thus,  if  the  rotation  round  OPhe  counter-clockwise,  «  cos  ^  will  be  from  B^Xo 
Qy  whilst  the  rolling  round  OQ  will  bring  an  edge  into  contact  with  the  plane 
df  principal  moments  which  is  nearer  to  0R\  and  this  will  impart  an  angular 

Telocity  -  -=-  to  the  edge  of  C*  which  is  in  the  plane  of  principal  moments.  We 
dt 


can  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  another  way,  by  considering  the  motion  of  the 
cone  C  regarded  as  rigidly  attached  to  the  body.  The  rotation  round  OQ 
(supposed  counter-clockwise)  brings  the  line  OSi  consecutive  to  OM  into  the 
position  OB,  and  moves  the  next  consecutive  tangent  plane  of  (7  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  OR,  The  next  rotation  is  effected  round  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
08\  S2,  which  is  therefore  nearer  than  OQ  to  0£f :  thus  the  motion  of  OQ,  in 
consequence  of  a  counter-clockwise  rotation  round  OQ,  ia  clockwise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  motion  of  OQ,  in  consequence  of  a  counter-clockwise  rotation 
round  OR,  is  likewise  counter-clockwise. 

Hence,  on  the  whole,  if  v  be  the  angle  described  b^  the  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  momentum  axis  and  the  centrifugal  couple  axis  in  the  fixed  plane, 


vssjnco9<^dt'^\jrdt» 
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Since  d*  is  the  angle  between  two  consecutiTe  edges  of  the  cone  C\ 

ds 

if  «  be  the  arc  of  the  spherical  conic  in  which  the  cone  C  meets  the  sphere  of 
radius  £ ;  whence,  finally, 

V  =  «i<  cos  ^  —  -=. 

If  the  cone  C*  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  principal  moments 
from  OF  and  OJR,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  curyature  of  the  cone  C  turned 
towards  OP  be  convex  instead  of  concave,  the  two  parts  of  the  motion  of  OQ 
have  the  same  sign,  and 

s 

vss  ^t  cos  ^  +  '^« 

The  former  case  occurs  when  JZ  is  less  than  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid 
of  gyration  ;  the  latter,  when  it  is  greater.  In  eitiier  case  s  is  determined  by 
knowing  the  position  of  OQ  in  the  cone  C. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  the  rotation  is  in  Ex.  16 
supposed  to  be  clockwise,  but  in  the  present  example  counter-clockwise. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  in  the  figure  of  the  present  Example  the  angle 
QOQ'  represents  only  part  of  the  motion  of  OQ,  viz.  <?c,  while  in  the  figure  of 
Ex.  16  it  represents  the  whole  motion  dv. 

Examples  12  to  16  are  due  to  Mac  Cullagh. 

18.  The  normals  to  the  cone  described  by  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation 
intersect  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  in  a  line  of  curvature. 

The  normal  to  the  plane  of  OP  and  OT'  (figure  of  Ex.  16)  is  conjugate  to 
OR  and  0£'f  and  hence  passes  through  the  intersection  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyra- 
tion with  the  confocal  a^  —  JP,    This  result  follows  also  from  Ex.  6. 

19.  Show  that,  if  v  and  ^  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Ex.  16, 

du      S      {AS-H^){BS^S^){CS-H^      , 

5-  =  ^  + AlcEs-^ ^^  ^• 

Substituting,  by  (9)  and  Ex.  8,  Art.  264, 

s  J5r* 

«  cos  ^  for  -=,  iP  for  — r,  and  ma*  for  A,  mb'^  for  JB,  nu^  for  O, 
M  mo 

the  equation  given  above  is  reduced  to 

du                  (,      (a»-JB*)(ja-JZ»)(c»-iP)     ,,    ) 
^  =  «cos^|l  +  i L_^i icot»^|. 

du  £* 

Now,  by  Ex.  16,  —-  =  «  cos  ^  -r ; 

at  f* 

»Ho  pf-l+^^ aiy^" •«*'♦' 

sts  may  be  thus  proved. 
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The  axes  of  a  central  section  of  the  ^uadrio  a  are  parallel  to  the  nonnaI» 
to  the  two  confocals  through  the  extremities  of  the  semi-diameter  D  conjugate- 
to  the  section,  and  (a\  a"  heing  the  semi-axes  of  the  confociJs)  are  given  hy 
the  equations 

Jp  =  a»  -  a**,    f^^a^"  a"» 

(Salmon's  Geometry  of  Throe  JHmeneiorUf  §  164).  Moreover,  if  K  be  the  axis. 
normal  to  a"  of  the  section  conjugate  to  D  in  the  quacbic  o',  the  direction  of  K 
coincides  with  that  of  r,  and  the  magnitude  of  r'  is  given  by  the  equation 

r**  =  a'«  -  a"«  ^r^-S:^. 

Ag^ain,  if  p'  be  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  to  e^,  which  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  J)  and  r'  or  r, 

since  tf^  =  fl?-iP,    y»  =  A»-i2*,    c'»  =  c»-JP. 

Hence,  if  tfr  be  the  angle  between  D  and  the  direction  of  r  or  r',  we  have,  from 
the  quadric  0, 

irp^  sin'^ 
and,  from  the  quadric  a', 


t^l>'»8in»^' 
and  therefore 

^J!^:.(^'-^)(^--^)(^-^);    but    -^-COt»^; 

.           .    ,,           J2»     ,      (a*  -  i2»)  (*2  -  JP)  (c  -  J22)     ^. 
whence,  finally,        -5  -  1  =  ^ \^^^  ,     ^ cot» ^. 

The  expression  given  in  this  example  for  -7--  is  due  to  Poinaot. 

at 

20.  Determine  the  differential  equation  of  the  herpolhode  {eeo  Ex.  7). 

If  p  and  V  be  the  polar  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  momental 
ellipsoid  with  the  invariable  plane,  the  origin  being  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
on  it  from  the  fixed  point,  we  have 

where      r  =  ^-^a»,    i»  =  -^-  (Art.  264),  and  —  =  ~  ^1  +/*^  j  t 
where  ^  =  (A8 -  H^HJ^S -  S^)(CS ^ m) 


Impact. 


37& 


U  we  ezprees  «  in  ienns  of  p,  on  Bubatitutuig  in  equation  (24),  Art.  269^ 
we  get 


dv 


[X3-|:(1^+  />»)]). 


274.  Impact. — ^When  two  smooth  bodies  moviog  in 
any  way  collide,  the  results  of  the  impact  are  obtained  in 
a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  employed  in  Article  243. 

When  the  motion  is  wholly  unrestricted  there  are  thirteen 
unknown  quantities  and  thirteen  equations. 

If  A,  /iy  V  be  the  angles  made  by  the  common  normal  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  axes  fixed  in  space ;  R  the  whole  impulse 
of  the  mutual  normal  action  during  the  first  period  of  impact ; 
p  and  p^  the  perpendiculars  on  its  line  of  action  from  tho 
centres  of  inertia  of  the  two  bodies ;  a,  /3,  y,  a\  (i\  /  the 
angles  made  with  the  principal  axes  of  the  bodies  by  the  axea 
of  the  couples  produced  by  R  round  these  points ;  twelve  of 
the  equations  mentioned  above  are 


ante  ==  jReosA, 
5Wt>  =  jB  COS  /I, 
SDtfc?  =  RooBvy 
a»'u'=-iJcosX, 
Wf>'  =-i2co8/i, 
3)l'ff?'=  -  i2  cos  v, 


Awi  »JR|7Cosa 
Bzji  =9i2poosj3 

Cws    =  Rp  cos  y 

A'wi  -  -  Rp'  cos  a 
5'w/  =  -jBp'cos/3' 

(Tzji  -  -  Rp'  cos  y' 


>,     (46) 


where  te,  &c.y  are  the  changes  of  the  components  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  first  body,  parallel  to  axes- 
fixed  in  space,  produced  during  the  first  period  of  impact ;  t7i» 
&c.,  the  changes  of  the  angular  velocities  round  the  principal 
axes  through  the  centre  of  inertia  produced  during  the  same 
period ;  and  u'y  dc,  have  similar  significations  for  the  second 
body. 

At  tha  end  of  the  first  period  the  actual  components  of 
the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  first  body  aro 

M  +  Xo,  &o.f  where  Xo  represents  the  component  of  this 
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velooity  immediately  before  the  impact.  In  like  manner,  ®i + Qi 
is  the  actual  angular  velocity  round  the  first  principal  axis. 

We  can  then  write  down,  in  terms  of  u  +  :»o,  tji  +  0„  &o., 
the  relative  normal  velooity  of  the  points  of  the  two  bodies 
which  are  in  contact.  Equating  this  relative  normal  velocity 
to  zero  gives  a  thirteenth  equation ;  so  that  w,  tji,  dc,  become 
completely  known. 

If  X  be  the  component  of  the  final  velocity  of  th© 
-centre  of  inertia  of  the  first  body  at  the  end  of  the  second 
period  of  impact^  and  a>i  the  final  angular  velocity  round 
the  first  principal  axis,  &c.,  the  values  of  the  velocities  at 
the  end  of  the  impact  can  now  be  determined,  by  aid  of  the 
following  equations — 

ip  -  jTo  =>  (1  +  e)  u,    0*1  -  Q,  =  (1  +  e)  wi,  &c.,  ) 
.      .  •    (47) 

5f-  Xq^  (1  'V  e)  w,    vi'-  0/=  (1  +  e)  w/,  &c.  ) 

Since  the  positions  of  the  two  bodies  are  not  sensibly 
altered  during  the  whole  period  of  impact,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  throughout  this  period  any  lines  fixed  in  either 
body  coincide  with  lines  fixed  in  space. 

275.  Impulsive  Friction. — When  collision  takes  place 
between  two  rough  surfaces  we  can  investigate  the  motion 
ticcording  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  247. 

The  elementary  impulse  dF  of  friction,  at  each  instant  of 
the  impact,  is  to  be  resolved  into  two  components,  rfPand  dQ^ 
along  two  tangents  through  the  point  of  contact  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  At  any  instant  during  the  impact,  P 
represents  the  entire  impulse  in  a  given  direction  due  to  the 
action  of  friction  up  to  that  instant.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  Q,  and  R  is  the  corresponding  impulse  due  to 
the  normal  reaction. 

If  at  any  instant  during  the  impact  w,  t?,  iv  be  the  com- 
ponents, along  the  two  tangents  and  the  normal,  of  the 
relative  tangential  and  normal  velocities  of  the  points  of  the 
two  surfaces  which  are  in  contact,  u,  r,  w  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  velocities  of  the  two  centres  of  inertia  and  of 
the  angular  velocities  of  the  bodies  at  that  instant ;  they  are 
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therefore  linear  fnnotions  of  P,  Q,  R.  If  slipping  take  place 
its  direction  coincides  with  that  of  the  elementary  impulse  of 
friction,  and  therefore 


dP     u       , 
— ;r  =  -  ;    also 
dQ     v' 


y/ {dP' +  dQ')  » fidR. 


Initially  R  is  zero,  and  therefore  so  likewise  are  P  and  Q^ 
except  the  colliding  surfaces  be  perfectly  rough.  When 
jS  -  £i,  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  impact,  w  ^0;  and 
if  JBa  he  the  value  of  R  at  the  end  of  the  whole  impact, 

JBa  -  (1  +  e)  Ri. 

If  the  surfaces  which  collide  be  perfectly  roughs  the  equa- 
tions t*  =  0,  t?  =  0,  W7  =  0  enable  us  to  determine  Pi,  Qi,  Rx. 
Knowing  the  value  of  R^  we  can  find  P,  and  Q%  from  the 
equations  i«  «  0,  t'  »  0,  which  hold  good  throughout  the 
impact. 

If  the  bodies  slip  on  each  other  in  the  same  direction 
during  the  whole  of  the  impact,  the  direction  of  dFia  con- 
stant, and  we  may  take  dQ  =  0,  rfP  =  fidR.  Hence  P,  =  fiRi^ 
Qi  s  0  :  these  equations,  with  tv  0^  determine  Ri ;  then 

P2  =  /x(l+«)-Bi. 

276.  €olll8ioii  of  Roagli  Spheres. — If  a  homogeneous 
sphere  impinge  against  ^  fixed  surface,  or  two  homogeneous 
spheres  collide  with  each  other,  by  taking  as  axes  of  or,  y,  s 
parallels  to  two  tangents  and  the  normal  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, at  any  instant  during  the  impact j  we  have 


X 


x' 


Wl 


• 

'h 

* 

z- 

2»- 

E      ] 
2»' 

4'  + 

P         L, 

3R"    ^ 

-k 

,  t. 

'i' 

It 

"Qi 

*»»=« 

Q«- 

aP 
T' 

Wt 

-o„ 

=  Q. 

Q.'- 

«'P 

«.' 

=«.', 

(48) 


where  a,  9)?,  and  J  are  the  radius,  mass,  and  moment  of  inertia 
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round  its  diameter,  of  the  first  sphere :  Xy  &c.,  the  compo- 
nents of  the  velocity  of  its  centre,  wi,  &o.,  the  components 

of  its  angular  velocity :  Xoj  &c.,  and  Qi,  &o.,  the  values  of 
these  components  immediately  before  the  impact :  and  c^^  9R^, 
&o.,  have  similar  significations  for  the  second  sphere. 

At  the  same  instant  the  velocities  of  the  points  of  the 
spheres  which  are  in  contact  are  given  by  the  equations 

X  =  X  ^  riwz  +  Zwti     X^  =>  X  -  ii'tah  +  ?'cih'f  &C., 

where  Ky  Vj  K,  K\  i?S  Z\  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of 
contact  relative  to  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres ;  and  the 
relative  velocities  u,  Vy  to  are  then  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions u-x-dfy  &c. 

Hence,  since  5  =  0,  ij  =  0,  f  =  a,  £'  =  0,  i|'  =  0,  ?'=-«', 
substituting  for  ^,  cui,  &c.,  their  values  given  by  (48),  we  have 

/I        1       a*     a^\ 


iff 


^'^'^[Wi^W)^' 


that  is        t«  =  «o  -  IPf    V  =  Vo"  IQ,    «?  =»  fTo  -  nRy 
where  /  and  n  are  constants. 

Hence    rfw  =  -  WP,    rf!?  =  -  &?Q,     -r  ^  -tt^  ; 
but,  if  there  be  slipping,  we  have,  Art.  275, 

-77;  =  - ;  therefore    3-  =  -,  and  accordingly  -  is  constant, 

dQ      V  atr      f  t? 

or  the  direction  of  slipping  is  invariable  throughout  the  impaeL 
Moreover,  if  either  u  or  v  vanish  so  must  the  other.  All 
slipping  then  ceases,  and  cannot  recommence,  as  u  and  f> 
are  independent  of  R^  and  friction  cannot  initiate  slipping. 
Since,  in  the  present  case,  R\  is  independent  of  P  and  Q,  if 
there  be  no  slipping  at  the  end  of  the  impact  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  there  had  been  no  slipping  at  all. 


Exampka. 
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Henoe,  in  all  oases,  either  the  impulse  of  friotion  is  a 
maximum,  and  the  direotion  of  slipping  the  same  throughout 
the  impact,  or  else  the  surfaces  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
rough. 

If  the  problem  be  solved  on  the  latter  hypotheslB,  and  the 
value  resulting  ioT'y{P%  +  Q^)  does  not  exceed  /x (1  +  p)  jBi, 
the  solution  is  correct.  If  ^/{P%  +  Q»)  be  greater  than 
fi(l  +  «)  jRi,  slipping  takes  place  in  the  same  direcnon  through- 
out the  impact. 

Examples. 

1.  A  sphere,  LaTing  no  origiiud  Telocity  of  rotation,  impinges  successiTely 
Against  two  perfectly  rough  vertical  waUs  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
points  of  impact  being  so  near  the  intersection  of  the  walls  that  the  action  of 
grayity  between  the  two  impacts  may  be  neglected ;  determine  the  magnitude 
4uid  direction  of  the  Telocity  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  after  the  second  impact. 

Take  as  axes  of  |,  iy,  (,  three  lines  through  . 

the  centre  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  inter- 
sections of  the  walls  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  and  with  each  other.  Let  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Telocity  of  the  sphere  before 
the  first  impact  be  V\,  Fa,  Fs,  and  let  the 
sphere  impinge  first  against  the  plane  TO'Z', 

At  the  first  impact  the  coordinates  |,  iy,  ^ 
of  the  point  of  contact  are  giTen  by  the  equa- 
tions 

Hence,  Art.  255,  (3), 

«  =  J-a«9,    y  =  ^,    itse  +  owi, 

where  s,  y,  s  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  referred  to  axes  meeting 
At  0. 

Again,  ^,  !f  and  i2  being  the  entire  impulses  due  to  friction  and  to  the 
normal  reaction  np  to  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  collision,  we  haTO 

mi  =  mVi  +  4|:,    my  ~  mTs  +  is,    mi  =  wFs  +  ^, 

Hence       «=^Ki,    ^eO,    t^fVzf    ««!  =  -♦  Fb,    a^t^^O,    a«j  =  fFi. 

At  the  end  of  the  second,  period  of  the  collision  fiTo  of  the  six  Telocitiea 
4kboTe  remain  unaltered,  but  y  becomes  —  eV»* 

At  the  second  impact  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  are 


Hence, 


{  =  «,    ,,«0,    f=0. 
j^si,    yBy  +  a«3>    sa=s  — m^. 


1 
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Alflo,  as  has  been  proyed  aboye, 

tffli  =  -*r*,    ofla^O,    onasfFi. 
Proceeding  as  before,  since  y^O,  i  b  0,  we  obtain 

2.  In  tbe  last  example,  if  tbe  walls  be  not  perfectly  rough,  detennine  the 
final  yelocities  of  translation  and  rotation. 

We  first  treat  the  question  as  before,  and  obtain,  as  in  the  last  example,  at 
the  first  impact, 

i(:p  +  ^»)=A(Fi»+rs«);  ifthenM(l+*)ra>fV(ri»+r8«) 

ftr 

we  may  assume  there  is  no  dipping ;  but  if  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  slipping 
takes  place,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  friction  is  exerted.  In  this  case  ftt 
the  end  of  Uie  first  impact, 

«as  ri-/a(l  +  ^)racoso,    y=-*r2,    «=  rs-M(l  +  *)^«8infl, 

where  t«.»=^'. 

The  values  of  i,  &c.,  «i,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  impact  are  the  vmluet 
of  xof  &c..  Hi,  &c.,  at  the  second  impact.  If  slipping  takes  place  during  the 
whole  of  the  second  impact,  we  have  finally 

J  =  _  *{  Ti  -  m(1  +  *)^>  o<»«}> 

j  =  -  ^Fi  -  m(1  +  «){  F"!  -  m(1  +  *)Fi  cos  «}  cos^, 

i  r=  Ts  -  /i(l  +  «){  Ts  sin  a+  Fi  sin iS  -  m(1  +  «)^2  cos  ann/3}» 

aZTi  =  0,    awa=fM(l  +  *){^i-M(l  +*)Fa  cosa}  sin^, 

ff«Js  =  -|M(l+0{^i-M(l  +*)  Fa  cos  a}  008  A 
a«i  »  -  f /*(1  +  «)  Fa  sino, 
«<»a  =  lM(l  +  *){^i-M(l+«)Facosa}8ini5, 
««j e  1/4(1  +  *){ Fa  coso[l  +  M (I  +  *)  cos i5]- Fi  oos3}. 


where  tan^ 


6/*(l  +  *)Facoso-2*Fa* 
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277.  Eqaatloiui  of  HoUoii  referred  to  Body- Axes. 

— If  Uy  Vj  to  be  the  oomponents  of  the  yelooity  of  the  oentre 
of  inertia  at  any  instant  in  the  directions  of  the  principal 
axes  of  the  body  at  that  point,  the  accelerations  of  the  oentre 
of  inertia  in  these  directions  are,  by  Art.  257, 

at 

whence,  if  2Z,  2  F,  2Z  be  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the 
applied  forces  at  any  instant,  parallel  to  the  principal  axes 
through  the  centre  of  inertia,  itis  equations  of  motion  are 


3W  1^  -  f^Wa  +  trwaj  =  SZ 


a» 


a» 


■— -i(?Ci)i+  Uuh}^  2F 


dv 
dw 


Idt 


-  tl(i>3  +  VtoA^   ^Z 


(49) 


278.  HoUon  eonsisHiiip  of  SacccflHiiTe  Rotations. — 

If  the  whole  motion  of  a  body  consist  of  successive  rotations 
(not  necessarily  executed  round  lines  passing  through  the 
same  point),  ^e  vis  viva  at  any  time  is  /en',  where  /  is 
the  moment  of  inertia,  and  w  the  angular  velocity  round  the 
instantaneous  axis ;  hence 

Jw*  =  2S  Uxdx  +  Ydp  +  Zdz)  +  const. ; 


dx 


dy     -dsC 


Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  on  the  instantaneous  axis  from 
the  point  Xyy^z\  and  let  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  this 
point  make  angles  a,  j3,  y  with  the  axes ;  then 


dx  dy  ^     d% 

-  =pcocos«,  ^^=i?a,cos/3,    - 

2C 


JE?6>  COS  y ; 
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d 
whenoe  —  (Jw*)  «  2cii2p  (X  cos  o  +  F  cob  j3  +  -Z"  oob  7 ; 

but  (-IooBa+  Foosj3  +  ZooBy)p 

is  the  moment  of  the  force  applied  at  the  point  x,  y^  %  ronnd 
the  instantaneous  axis.  Hence,  if  J  be  the  moment  of  the 
entire  system  of  applied  forces  round  the  instantaneous  axis, 
we  get 

\j,(M)-2J.  (50) 

If  the  body  be  such  that  the  moments  of  inertia  round 
the  different  instantaneous  axes  are  equal,  this  equation  takes 
the  simple  form 

A  .  J.  (M) 


Examples. 

1 .  A  homogeneous  epliere,  haying  an  initial  angular  velocity  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  ifl  projected  along  a  rough  horizontal  plane :  determine  the  motion, 
neglecting  the  couple  of  rolling  friction.  (Jellett,  Theory  o/Frietion,  Chap.  V.). 

fThe  axes  being  three  mutually  perpendicular  lines  through  the  centre, 
whose  directions  are  fixed  in  space,  equations  (17)  of  Art.  267  become  for  a 
homogeneous  sphere  whose  radius  is  r, 

where  L,  M,  N  axe  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axes. 

Let  X  and  T  be  the  components  of  friction  along  two  horizontal  axes,  x  and  y 
the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  u  and  v  the  components  of  the  velo- 
city of  its  point  of  contact  with  the  rough  plane ;  then,  by  Art.  265, 

dx  dy 

The  equations  of  motion  are 


^^'^'  ^d'^'  i'^^'"^-  i^'^—rx. 
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Combining  the  fint  and  last  of  these,  we  haye 


In  like  manner 


du     d^x        d»2        X 


th      ,T        ,  du     X 

—  =  *  rr-.    whence  —  =  — • 
dt     ^m'  ^  dv      I 


Now  if  there  be  slipping, 

whence^  =  oonstot  =  cot » -  ^^,  where  Fr,  T,.  O.,  O.  are  the  initbl 

dx     du 
valaee  of  3; ,    -37,    »i,  and  «t*     Hence 
at       at 

X  =  -  fifOtff  cos  a,     r«  -/ifOtff  sin  a. 

These  are  the  components  of  a  constant  force  in  a  fixed  direction.  Hence  in 
general  the  centre  of  the  sphere  describes  a  parabola.  If,  however,  the  initial 
axis  of  rotation  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  initial  motion  of  the 
centre,  i.e.  if  F'iai  +  Falls  =  0,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  continues  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  its  initial  motion. 

Substituting  the  yalues  of  X  and  T  in  the  equations  of  motion,  we  find  that 

slipping  ceases  along  the  axis  of  x  when  t  =s     ,  and  along  the  axis  of  y 

when  t  s=  --5 : — -;  but  —. = ,  hence,  supping  along  each  axis 

7/ig  sin  o  sin  a  cos  a  ^r—o      -o 

ceases  at  the  same  time,  ^o*  where 

.       .V{(Fi-rna)«  +  (ra  +  rni)»} 
<o  ■=  t • 

After  pure  rolling  begins  it  will  continue,  since  the  values  which  X  and  Y 
must  take  in  order  to  maintain  it  are  zero ;  tiie  components  of  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  are  then  given  by  the  equations 

dx     6Vi-\-2rQt      d^     6F2-'2rQi 
dt"  7         '    dt'^         7       » 

and  the  remainder  of  the  path  is  a  straight  line.  If  ^  be  the  angle  which  the 
final  line  of  motion  of  the  ball  makes  with  the  axis  of  x, 

6F»-2rni 
^■6ri  +  2rni* 

The  result  here  obtained,  that  the  centre  of  the  sphere  may  describe  a 
parabola,  enables  us  to  explain  a  well-known  phenomenon  in  billiards,  which 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

The  angle  at  which  the  striker'sbaU  goes  off  the  ball  aimed  at,  in  order  to  make 
a  cannon,  seems  to  be  less  according  as  the  distance  of  the  third  ball  is  greater. 

2C2 
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Let  A  be  the  Btriker's  ball,  B  the  ball  first  struck  \ij  A,  If  ^  be  struck  in 
the  ordinary  way,  without  side,  it  will  have,  when  it  strikes  B,  a  rotation 
round  a  horizontal  axis  CE  at  right  angles  to 
80,  the  line  of  original  motion.  This  rotation 
will  continue  round  the  same  axis  after  im- 
pact. Suppose  the  motion  of  translation  after 
impact  to  be  in  the  direction  CT,  then  CR  not 
coinciding  with  CR\  the'  horizontal  line  per- 
pendicular to  CT,  the  path  described  b^r  the 
ball  is  the  parabolic  arc  CPP'.  Hence,  if  P' 
be  more  remote  than  P,  PCS*  is  greater  than 
P'CS*, 

It  is  well  known  that  a  skilful  billiard 
player  can  make  a  ball  describe  a  very  marked 
curre.  This  is  done  by  an  impulse  haying 
a  vertical  component  which  imparts  a  rotation 
round  the  line  of  original  translation  of  the 
centre. 

If  the  original  impulse  be  horizontal  it 
produces  no  moment  round  a  line  through 
the  centre  parallel  to  itself,  and  this  latter 
being  the  original  line  of  translation  of  the 
centre,  there  can  be  no  rotation  round  it; 
hence  in  this  case  the  ball  must  move  in  a  straight  line. 

2.  A  sphere  rolls  along  a  rough  horizontal  plane.  Taking  into  account  the 
couple  of  rolling  friction  determine  the  forces  brought  into  play  and  the  path 
described,  the  motion  being  pure  rolling. 

The  equations  of  motion  are 


cm****        ^ 


h^^-rT-m'^,  mr»^  =  -rX-m'^,  where.  =  V^;rr^, 


with  the  conditions 


dx  dy 


whence        X  =  -f'^3»^-,     r=f'^g)e^-.     ^= -^  =  ?, 


Hence  the  path  is  a  straight  line.    Multiplying  the  third  equation  of  motion  by 
wi,  the  foiuth  by  W2»  a&d  adding,  we  have 


whence 


r«  =  -4^<  +  rn, 


O  being  the  initial  angular  Telocity. 
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7r»n 
The  sphere  will  come  to  rest  when  i  »  -r-r- . 

Again,  multiplying  the  third  equation  of  motion  by  w%,  the  fourth  by  «i,  and 

subtracting,  we  have  cndvi  —  m  dm.  =  0.    Hence  —  =  constant  s— tan  a,  where 

a  is  the  angle  which  the  path  makes  with  the  axis  of  x. 

3.  A  sphere  is  projected  obliquely  down  a  rough  inclined  plane,  the  motion 
being  pure  rolling ;  determine  the  friction  brought  into  play,  and  the  path,  neg- 
lecting the  couple  of  rolling  friction. 

Tc&e  as  axis  of  x  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with  a  yertical 
plane  at  right  angles  thereto. 

The  equations  of  motion  are 

flR^«x+a»^sini,    att^-r,    \mr^^^rY,    iaRr»^=-rZ, 

dx  dy 

with  the  conditions  si  —  J'wi  =  0,    —  +  ran  =■  0 ; 

at  at 

whence  F^  0,    X  «  ~  f  Wig  sin  t. 

The  whole  force,  therefore,  is  f  S%  sin  i  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  being  acted  on  by  a  constant  f^rce  parallel  to  a  fixed  direc- 
tion, describes  a  parabola.    Also,  since 

dx         dy     ^ 

the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  to  the  path 
of  the  point  of  contact  on  the  inclined  plane.  This  is  otherwise  immediately 
obyious,  since  the  motion  is  pure  rolling. 

279.  KquaHons  of  HoUon  of  a  Solid  of  Rewota- 
tlon. — If  one  point  0  of  a  rigid  body  be  fixed  in  space,  and 
two  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the  point  be  equal, 
the  equations  of  motion  of  the  body  can  be  expressed  in  a 
oompLtivelj  simple  form. 

Let  OC  (Art.  258)  be  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the 
momental  ellipsoid  of  the  body,  and  A  and  C  its  principal 
moments  of  inertia  at  0,  then,  by  considering  the  motion  of 
a  point  situated  on  0(7,  it  is  plain  that  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  body  round  an  axis  08  perpendicular  to  0(7  in  the 

plane  ZOG  is  i^  sin  9,  and  the  moment  of  momentum  round 

08  is  therefore  A\p  sin  9.    Hence 

Hz  -  Ayff  Bin"  9  +  Cw^oob  0.  (52) 
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Again,  the  angxdar  velocity  of  the  body  round  OE  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  ZOC  is  tf,  and  therefore  we  have 

2r  =  ^  (i^^Bin'  e  +  ^)  +  Ci»n\  (53) 

If  Oxj  Op  Gz  be  the  moments  round  the  space-axes  of  the 
applied  forces,  and  Y  the  force  function,  we  have  then,  as  the 
three  equations  of  motion  of  the  body, 

d 

^  (^i^sin'e+  CwzOobO)  =  Gz 

A  (iA*sin»e  +  6")  +  (7w,*  -  2Y  +  constant 


y  (54) 


C  -^  =  iV  =  sin  6  {Gx  cos  ^  +  <?y  sin  ^)  +  <?»  cos  fl 


We  may  if  we  please  substitute  ^  +  iZ  cos  6  for  b>3  in  (62), 
(63),  and  (54). 

Equations  similar  to  (64)  hold  good  for  a  free  body  if 
two  of  its  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  its  centre  of  inertia 
be  equal.  In  this  case  OZ  is  a  parallel  through  the  centre 
of  inertia  to  a  line  fixed  in  space. 

EXAKPLES. 

1.  A  homoffeneous  solid  of  reyolution  terminating  in  a  cone  ia^  placed  wiUi 
the  vertez  of  tne  cone  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane,  the  ioitiiil  oondi- 
tions  being  given,  find  the  equationfl  of  motion. 

Here  the  yertex  of  the  cone  is  the  fixed  point  0 ;  and  if  a  yeitioal  Vm» 
through  0  be  taken  as  the  space-axis  OZf  since  gravity  is  the  only  force,  O^ 
and  If  are  each  zero.  Then  by  (54)  we  have  003  s  constant  ==  fi,  and  therefore 
the  first  two  of  equations  (54)  become 

A^an*$-\-Cfnco6e  =  K,   ^(i^sin*e  +  0')  + Oi^^^- 2m^Aoo8e,     (a) 

where  h  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  0. 

If  we  take  a  point  P  on  OC  the  axis  of  revolution  at  a  distance  I  from  O 
such  that  mhl  =  A,  this  point  P  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  body  for  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  ZOC.  Assuming  Kl  -  Cna,  and  (B  -  Cn^)  I  =  %mffhi,  vr» 
have,  then,  to  determine  the  motion  01  P  the  equations 

mhJ^^  sin^a  «  GH  («  -  /  cos  a) 


ICOBB)  )  j^j 

/»(i^8in»a+a»)=2y(4-/008a)  ) 
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2.  GiTe  a  geometrical  constractioii  for  the  Telocity  of  P  in  any  position. 
Take  on  OZ  two  points  D  and  F  such  that  OD  s  a,  OFsz  b,  and  let  x  he  the 

angle^  which  FD  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  then  at  any  instant  the 
Telocity  of  P  is  that  due  to  the  depth  of  P  helow  the  horizontal  plane  through 
F,  and  the  compooent  of  this  Telocity  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOO  is 

On  ^ 

— rtan  X- 

3.  Show  that  the  motion  of  the  axis  of  zeTolution  may  be  represented  hy 
that  of  the  conjugate  line  (Art.  270|  in  a  body  not  acted  on  by  any  force. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  OC  m  Ex.  1  are  of  Ihe  same  form  as  those  of 
the  conjugate  line  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  270,  and  by  properly  determining  the  dis- 
posable constants  in  the  latter  they  may  be  made  identical  with  the  former. 

This  theorem  was  first  giyen  by  Jacobi,  but  the  mode  of  inyestagadon  here 
adopted  is  due  to  Dr.  Routh. 

4.  Determine  the  limits  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  roTolution  to  the 
Tertical. 

Eliminating  ^  from  equations  (b)  of  Ex.  1  we  obtain 

Now  when  $  attains  its  limiting  Talue,  6^0,  and  therefore  to  determine  the 
limiting  Talues  of  B  we  haTe  the  equation 

2-4V(*-'cos0)(l-oos'a)- C^n* («-/coBe)»  =  P(cose)  =  0.      (b) 

From  equation  (a)  it  is  plain  that  F  cannot  be  nejgfatiTe  for  anj  Tslue  of  $ 
attained  in  the  actual  motion  of  the  body.  Hence,  u  t  be  the  initial  yalue  of 
$j  F  IB  positiye  or  zero  when  cos  0  ■>  cos  i.  A^ain,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  F  is 
negatiTO  for  cos  9  =  —  1,  or  cos  9=1,  and  positiTe  for  cos  0  =  oo .  We  con- 
clude that  the  equation  F  (cos  0)  =  0  has  three  real  roots,  two  between  - 1 
and  +  1,  and  one  between  +  1  and  oo .  This  last  root  is  an  impossible  Talue  for 
cos  0.  In  general,  then,  the  angle  0  oscillates  between  two  limiting  TaJues 
ai  and  as,  one  less  and  the  other  pester  than  the  initial  Talue  «.  ^Hiat  this 
oscillation  should  be  possible,  it  is  necessary,  howcTcr,  that  F  should  Tanish 
before  any  point  of  the  body  aboTe  the  point  of  support  comes  into  contact  with 
the  horizontal  plane.  If  iS  be  the  Talue  of  $  for  the  position  in  which  such 
contact  takes  place,  in  order  that  an  osdUation  should  be  possible,  P(cos  p)  must 
be  negatiTe,  and  therefore 

0^n*{a  -  ;cos/3)>>  2A^si{b^loos$)  sin'/S.  (e) 

In  terms  of  the  original  constants,  Xand  S,  'this  condition  becomes 

{AmD*fi  +  OcOB^fi)On*-2EOnooBfi>A{F--2mghcoBfi)tm^fi-X^.    (tt) 

6.  Show  that  the  character  of  the  oscillating  motion  depends  on  the  relatiye 
magnitudes  of  a  and  b. 
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If  in  equation  (a)  Ex.  4,  we  make  /  cos 0  «=  a,  we  get  ^i^  ==  2^(&  —  a). 

If  a  be  less  than  h  this  gives  the  value  of  9  when  ^  =  0  ((h)  Ex.  1.)  In 
this  case  the  angular  motion  of  the  plane  ZOC  changes  its  direction  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  a  =  ^  cos  9. 

Again,  if  a  >  6,  the  relation  a —  I  cos  B  leads  to  an  imaginary  value  for  9, 
and  consequently  4^  cannot  vanish  during  the  motion.  Hence  in  this  case  tiie 
axis  OC  rotates  constantly  in  one  direction  round  the  vertical  line  OZ. 

6.  Betennine  in  any  particular  case  of  the  motion  whether  a  or  &  is  the 
greater. 

If ->  4.  then,  by  Ex.  1,1    ck^-^;;^- 

7.  If  the  axis  of  revolution  rotate  constantiy  in  one  direction  round  the 
vertical,  and  if  ^^o  he  the  value  of  ^  which  corresponds  to  either  the  greatest  or 

2tMh 

least  value  of  9,  prove  that  ^  <  •■       . 

8.  Find  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  motion  of 
£>C  should  be  steadjr. 

In  this  case,  if  it  can  occur,  the  inclination  of  OG  to  the  vertical  and  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  plane  ZOC  are  constant.  If  we  eliminate  9  between  the 
two  equations  obtained  by  differentiation  from  (a),  Ex.  l^  we  get 

A'9  =  Ai^  sin 0  COS0  ~  Cfv^  sin  0  +  mgh  wolO,  (a) 

Hence  if  d* «  0,  we  have 

sin  9  (Ai^  cos  0  -  Cn^f  +  mffh)  =  0.  (b) 

If  sin  0  s=  0,  we  have  0^0.  In  this  case  the  axis  is  vertical  throughout 
the  motion.    Again,  if 

A  cos  9j^  —  Cn^  +  mffh  =  0, 

we  obtain  ^  =  — ^    ^     ». t^ -» 

2A  oob9 

If  then  i  the  initial  value  of  9  fulfil  the  condition 

(Pn^>4AmffhcoB%, 

and  if  likewise  initially  0  =  0,  and 

,      Cn  ±  y/((P  «'  -  ^Amgh  cos  t) 


1 


2  A  cos  i 


(«) 


all  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  9  and  ^  must  vanish  initiaDy,  as 
readily  appears  from  the  expression  for  0  and  the  first  of  equations  (a),  Ex.  1, 
and  therefore  0  and  ^  remain  constant,  and  the  motion  is  steady. 

9.  Prove  that  if  the  motion  be  not  steady  initially  it  cannot  become  so  sob- 
sequentiy. 

In  order  that  the  motion  should  become  steady  it  would  be  neceeaary  that 
9  and  '9  should  vanish  simultaneously.  9  is  given  in  terms  of  9  by  equation  (a), 
Ex.  4,  which  is  of  the  form  k^  8in^0  -  J* (cos  0),  where  k  is  constant.    If  we 
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differentiate  this  equation,  diride  botli  sides  by  B  sin  B,  and  then  make  $  and  $ 
each  zero,  we  obtain  F*  (cos  $)  =  0.  Hence  if  0  and  0  vanish  together,  the  equa- 
tion F  (cos  0)  =  0  must  have  equal  roots.    Now  (Ex.  4), 

^(coe  $)  =  2A^ffl  (cos  0  -  cos  ai)  (cos  0  -  cos  aa)  (cos  0  -  \), 

where  A  is  always  greater  than  1.  Hence  if  the  equation  F(co8  0)  a  0  have 
equal  roots,  we  must  have  ai  »  as,  and  as  9  in  the  actual  motion  always  lies 
between  a\  and  02,  the  double  root  must  be  cos  i,  where  i  is  the  initial  value 
of  0.  Consequently,  if  the  motion  be  not  steady  originally  it  can  never  become 
so. 

10.  A  peg-top  is  set  spinning  on  a  rough  plane,  determine  the  motion. 
In  this  case  the  only  initial  motion  is  a  rotation  round  OC,  and  therefore, 
if  i  be  the  initial  value  of  0,  we  have 

jE'=  CVi  cos  t,     S-  Cn^^  2mgh  cos  t. 

Hence  a  «  ^  =  /  cos  i,  and  equations  (b)  Ex.  1,  become 

iiiA;^sin^«sCVi(co8i-cos0),    ^(^s  sin'0+ 0^)  »  2^(cosi~  cosd).    (a) 

The  latter  equation  shows  that  cos  t  >  cos  0,  and  therefore  that  ^  has  the 
same  sign  as  n.  Hence  the  rotation  of  the  top  round  its  axis  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  latter  round  the  vertical  through  the  point  of 
support. 

Again,  if  we  put  C^n^  =  ^vmghA  =  ^ym^gh^  I,  equation  (d),  Ex.  4,  becomes 

(cos  i~co8  0){l-2yco6i  +  2ycos0-  cos'0}  b  0.  {h) 

Hence  0  =  i  or  i',  where  i'  is  determined  by  the  equation  sin^i'  =  2y  (cos  i  -  cos  i'), 

and  0  oscillates  between  its  least  value  i  and  its  greatest  value  i',  provided  i'  <  fi^ 

sin^iS 

that  is  2y  >  : -.    It  is  plain  that  the  latter  equation  is  what  (e)  Ex.  4 

cost-cosiS  ^ 

becomes  in  the  present  case. 

H.  Show  that  steady  motion  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  top,  except  the 
initial  position  of  its  axis  be  vertical. 

12.  Investigate  the  small  oscillations  of  the  axis  of  a  top  about  its  mean 
inclination  to  the  vertical. 

We  have  seen  that  if  r  or  m  fulfil  the  condition  given  at  the  end  of  Ex.  10, 
0  vanishes  when  0  bs  i,  and  also  when  0  s  «".  At  some  position  of  the  axis  of 
revolution  intermediate  between  these  two  0  =  0.  li  ts  and  a  be  the  values 
of  1^  and  0  corresponding  to  this  position,  we  have 


ngh  =0         \ 
=  CncoBi    ) 


Azt^coB  a  —  OnfZS  +  mah 
Am  srn'a  +  Cb  cos  a 


The  motion  would  now  be  steady  if  0  were  zero.  /We  have  seen  that  this  is 
impossible ;  but  as  0  is  now  of  the  opposite  sign  to  0  the  axis  of  the  top  will 
osGillate  about  this  position,  provided  0  is  small. 
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To  determine  these  oecillatioiiB,  let^'^^  +  tf'y  O^aA-t.  Then,  ^  and  e 
being  small,  by  substltating  in  (a)  Ex.  8,  and  in  the  first  of  equations  (a)  Ex.  1, 
we  have 

A  —  a{^i7'(eo6*a-sin'a)+(ifi^A  -  Onfta)  cos  a}e+(2ult98ina  coso— <S»  sina)^'. 

Air  sin'a  +  sin  a  (2^«j  oos  a  -  CVi)  c  »  0. 

Substituting  for  mgh  -  Cn'O  its  yalue  giren  by  (a),  ve  get  ftam  the  first  of 
these 

dU 

A  —  +  Anfl*  sin'a  =  (2^qt  cos  o-  (7i»)  or  sin  o  ; 

but  from  the  second  we  haye 

Air  sina  ~  (On  —  2^9  cos  a)  c, 
whence,  eliminating  <r,  we  obtain 

d'e      -4*W«Bin2a  +  (2-4«Tcoso- CW)*       ^ 
53-  + 55 '"^^ 

and  therefore  e  «/  sin  (/ti/  +  7),  where  /  and  7  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  /l  is 
given  by  the  equation 

-4 V'  «  A^  w'  sin'a  +  (2^©  cos  a  -  Cfi)". 

From  the  expression  for  ^  giren  by  (a)  Ex.  4,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by 
properly  determining  n,  we  can  make  $  small  throughout  the  motion,  and  thus 
the  condition  requisite  for  a  small  oscillation  can  be  secured. 

13.  Find  the  yertical  pressuro  on  the  plane  on  which  the  top  is  spinning. 
If  «  be  the  yertical  coordinate  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  top,  and  F  tits 
yertical  force  exerted  on  the  top  by  the  plane,  we  have  P—mg-\-nu\  but 

and  from  (a)  Ex.  4  and  Ex.  10,  we  haye 

BinS0^B  ^ (cost -cos 0}{l-2y cost +2y cos 0-oos*«}. 

Henoe        P^  m^  1 1  +  r  (3  oos^a  -  2  (cos  i  +  2r)  cos  0  +  4r  cos  i  -  1)  | . 

14.  A  solid  of  reyolution,  having  a  great  angular  velocity  round  its  axis,  and 
terminated  by  a  spherical  surface  of  small  radius,  is  placed,  with  its  axis  inclined 
to  the  vertical,  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane.  The  moment  of  inertia  round  ^e 
axis  of  rovolution  being  not  less  than  that  round  an  axis  perpendicular  thereto, 
and  the  distance  of  the  centro  of  inertia  fh>m  the  lower  end  being  considerable, 
show  that  after  some  time  the  axis  of  rovolution  will  become  verticAL  (Jellett, 
Theory  of  Friction,  Chapter  VIII.) 
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Let  the  axis  of  z  throu^li  the  centre  of  inertia  0  be  yertical,  and  let  OC  be 
the  axis  of  revolution,  which  must  pass  through  8,  the  centre  of  the  terminating 
spherical  surface.    Accordingly  the  point  of  contact  T  lies  in  the  plane  Z08, 

The  forces  acting  on  the  body  are  gravity,  and  the  resultant  of  the  normal 
reaction  and  friction  at  T,    The  Motion  may  be  re-  ^ 

solved  into  two,  one  along  TZ\  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  ZOC,  Galling  this  latter  com- 
ponent F,  and  putting 

9 

T8=a,     80  ^h,    ZOO  ^9, 

the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round  OZ  and  OC 
are  respectively 

Fb  Bin0,  and  -  JVi  sin  0. 
Hence,  by  (64), 


—  (-48in«a^+  Cwscosej  '^FbrnkB; 


also. 


therefore 


C^  =  -JRisintf; 
0* 


i  (^•^'"^ 


8in'0^+(7«i3  cos  a 


)-     a^W 


Hence,  putting    »  ss  ~, 


A  sin'tf^'  +  ^Mscos  $  +  nCwz  b  constant  s  OQ  (coe  0o  -f  n), 

where  n  and  0o  are  the  initial  values  of  «a  and  0,  since  4^  =  0  initially. 

As  the  force  F  constantly  diminishes  the  angular  velocity,  after  some  time 
«3  must  become  equal  to 

^  fl+CO60o 

a — . 

«+i 

When  this  happens,  we  have  B  =  0,  For,  substitating  in  the  previous  equation 
the  value  just  obtained  for  c»3»  we  get 

(1  - 008  0)  j  2Acos^e^  -  ca  ^^TT""}  =  ^' 

but  as  «  is  greater  than  1,  jf  small  as  compared  with  Xl,  and  C  not  less  than  A, 
the  second  factor  of  the  above  expression  cannot  vanish,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  0  s  0. 

The  result  obtained  here  may  be  regarded  as  holding  good  in  the  case  of 
a  humming-top. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

ENERGY  AND  THE  GENERAL  EQUATIONS  OF  DYNAMICS. 

Section  I. — Energy, 

280.  fineripy. — Work  and  Energy  have  been  defined. 
Arts.  118  and  129,  and  the  equation  of  Energy  for  a  rigid 
body  has  been  obtained  by  two  different  methods  (Arts.  132 
and  200).  In  the  present  section  we  propose  to  consider 
the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  general  manner,  and  to  show 
that  on  the  equation  of  Energy  may  be  based  the  whole 
theory  of  the  action  of  forces  on  a  connected  system. 

281.  Eqaatloii  of  Kneri^. — If  a  system  of  material 
points  be  acted  on  by  any  forces,  we  may  suppose  the  con- 
straints and  connexions  of  the  system  replaced  by  correspon- 
ding forces,  and  thus  regard  each  point  as  entirely  free. 
Assuming  then  the  principles  which  govern  the  resolution 
and  composition  of  forces  acting  at  a  point,  and  the  relationB 
between  force  and  acceleration,  we  have 

'''''W^'^''     '''''dF^^''     '^''dP^^'' 
&c.,  &c., 

where  Xi,  Fi,  Zi,  &c.,  include  the  components  of  the  forooB 
which  replace  the  constraints,  if  any,  acting  at  the  points 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  dxiy  the  second  by  dyi^ 
&c.,  and  adding,  we  have 

Sm(^  dx  +  ^dy  +  ^dz^^  ^{Xdx  +  Tdy  +  Zdz)  ; 


c 


Consermtion  of  Energy.        j  .  *  *^  3^      i?-   ^^ 
or,  putting  T  =  i  Smt?% 

^.rf^  =  S  (Xcte  +  Tdy  +  Zrf«).  (1) 

In  virtue  of  this  equation,  T  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  system  (Art.  129). 

282.  Consenratloii  of  Eaergy. — If  the  mutual  forces 
of  a  material  system  are  independent  of  the  velocities^  the  system 
must  be  conservative  (Art.  124). 

To  prove  this  we  have  to  show  that,  in  going  from  any 
configuration  A  to  the  configuration  J?,  the  work  done  by 
the  forces  of  the  system  is  independent  of  the  mode  of  trans- 
formation, and  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations. 

Suppose  that  in  one  mode  M  of  going  from  Aio  B  more' 
work  is  done  than  in  another  mode  N.  Let  us  imagine  two 
systems  precisely  similar,  and  let  the  first,  going  from  ^  to  J? 
by  the  mode  Jf,  be  made  to  bring  the  other  from  5  to  -4  by 
the  mode  N.  This  will  be  possible,  because  the  work  consumed 
in  going  from  Bio  A  through  N  is  equal  to  the  work  per- 
formed in  going  from  ^  to  J?  through  iV,  since  the  forces  in 
any  particular  position  are  by  hypothesis  independent  of  the 
directions  in  which  the  points  of  the  system  are  moving, 
and  therefore  each  element  Xdx  of  the  total  work  retains  the 
same  magnitude,  but  changes  its  sign,  when  the  tranforma- 
tion  is  reversed.  Hence  the  transformation  from  ^  to  J? 
through  M  will  bring  the  second  system  from  Bio  A  throu&;h 
Ny  and  leave  an  overplus  of  work.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
second  system  to  go  from  Aio  B  through  Jf,  bringing  the 
first  from  Bio  A  through N,  There  will  again  be  an  over- 
plus of  work.  This  process  may  be  continually  repeated, 
and  thus  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  work  can  oe  obtained 
from  permanent  natural  causes  without  any  consumption  of 
materials.  The  whole  of  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is 
impossible.  Hence  the  work  done  in  going  from  ^  to  ^  is 
independent  of  the  mode  of  transformation. 

If  a  system  be  acted  on  by  no  external  forces^  the  work 
done  by  tbe  forces  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  change  of 
kinetic  energy ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  kinetic  energy  T 
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in  any  partioiilar  configuration  depends  only  on  the  values  of 
the  variables  by  which  the  configuration  is  indicated,  and  on 
the  initial  state  :  in  other  words,  we  have  the  equation 

r  -  To  =  0  (iTi,  y„  «i,  asi,  y„  Sj,  &c.).  (2) 

It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  thi^  demonstration  that 
the  work  consumed  by  the  forces  of  the  system,  in  any  trans- 
formation, should  be  equal  to  the  work  performed  by  them  in 
the  same  transformation  reversed.  If  the  force  acting  on  any 
point  changes  sign  with  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  that 
point,  the  condition  of  reversibility  is  not  fulfilled.  In  the 
oase  of  friction,  for  instance,  so  far  as  it  is  considered  in 
Mechanics,  the  forces  change  sign  with  the  motion,  and 
<x)nsume  work  both  in  the  direct  and  reverse  transformation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  resistance  of  a  medium.  Again,  if 
•the  forces  are  not  equal  in  magnitude  when  the  points  occupy 
the  same  relative  positions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  collision  of 
imperfectly  elastic  bodies,  work  is  apparently  consumed  with- 
out any  corresponding  increase  of  potential  energy.  The  ex- 
periments of  Joule  and  others  have  established  that  in  such 
cases  the  energy  which  seems  to  be  lost  is  really  preserved  in 
the  form  of  heat,  which  may  be  regarded  as  kinetic  energy 
resulting  from  molecular  motions  not  directly  sensible,  in 
applying  the  equation  of  energy  we  must,  however,  remember 
that  in  cases  such  as  those  mentioned,  the  conservation  of 
energy,  so  far  as  sensible  motion  alone  is  concerned,  does  not 
hold  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  into  account  ef!>ery 
form  of  energy^  the  conservation  of  energy  may  be  oonsidered 
as  an  absolutely  universal  fact  of  nature. 

Equation  (2)  may  be  written 

T-Te^r-Yo,  (3) 

where  Y  is  the  force  function  given  by  the  equation 

Y  =  ^l(Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Z&). 

Equation  (3)  is  the  same  as  (12),  Art.  200,  where  it  was 
arrived  at  in  a  different  manner. 
If  we  put  Y  =  -  F,  we  have 

T+r^To+Fi.  (4) 

We  can  now  give  an  exact  definition  of  potential  energy. 
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The  Potential  energy  of  a  conservative  system  in  any  par- 
ticular configuration  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  bring 
it  to  that  configuration  against  the  mutual  forces  of  the  system 
in  its  passage  from  any  chosen  configuration. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  may  then  be 
stated  thus : — 

In  any  conaermtive  system  unacted  on  by  external  forces  the 
sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  constant* 

283.  Of  ttaelJltliiiate  Permaneat  Forces  of  Nature. 

— In'  his  Paper  on  the  Conservation  of  Force  [Ueher  die 
Erhaltung  der  Kraft^  1847),  Helmholtz  observes  that  we 
must  regard  the  forces  of  nature  as  caused  by  the  action  of 
portions  of  matter  on  each  other,  and  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view  must  consider  matter  as  composed  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  material  points.  The  ultimate  permanent 
forces  of  nature  must  result,  therefore,  from  the  action  of 
these  material  points  on  each  other. 

If  the  conservation  of  energy  hold  good  for  these  forces, 
the  mutual  forces  between  two  material  points  must  be  in  the 
line  joining  them,  and  be  a  function  of  the  distance  between 
them. 

This  proposition  is  proved  by  Helmholtz  as  follows : — 
In  this  case  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  composed  of 
the  two  points  is  given  by  the  equation 

T^\{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  +  Xdx'  +  Tdy'  +  ZW)  +  c. 

Since  the  conservation  of  energy  holds  good,  T  is  a 
function  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  pointis.  Again,  as 
they  are  points,  all  directions  must  be  supposed  indifferent  as 
regards  either  of  them  considered  alone.  Hence  their  relative 
position  must  depend  solely  on  the  distance  between  them, 
and  T  is  therefore  a  function  of  this  distance  r,  or  T  =  0  (r). 

Equating  the  two  expressions  for  7,  and  differentiating, 
we  have 

Z=*»|,     F=,»|.    Z-«'WJ, 
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or     Z=^'(r)^'.     r=«'(r)?^,     Z=«'W^'. 

f*  r  T 

^-*»^.    r-^'W^.    -^'-♦'(r)"-^'. 

Henoe  the  point  ^^z  is  acted  on  by  a  force  ^'{r)  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  j  oining  x't/z'  to  xi/z ;  and  the  latter  point 
is  acted  on  by  an  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Conversely  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  two  material  points 
acted  on  each  other  with  a  force  depending  as  regards  mag- 
nitude on  their  mutual  distance,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  joining  them^  they  would  be  capable  of  producing  in  each 
other  an  ever-increasing  velocity,  and  of  thus  generating  an 
unlimited  amount  of  energy. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  result  we  have  only  to  suppose 
the  points  connected  by  a  rigid  rod.  The  whole  system  would 
then  be  acted  on  by  a  constant  couple. 

284.  Forces  which  appear  ta  the  EqaatloiA  of 
Eaergy. — For  any  system  entirely  free  we  have  obtained 
the  equation  dT  =  ^{Xdx  +  Tdy  +  Zdz)y  and  have  seen  that 
this  equation  holds  good  for  a  system  restricted  in  any  way, 
provided  the  constraints  are  replaced  by  equivalent  forces. 

If  the  constraints  of  the  system  consist  of  smooth  curves 
or  surfaces  along  which  the  points  are  restricted  to  move ;  of 
rigid  bars  or  inextensible  strings  connecting  the  different 
points  with  each  other  or  with  any  external  fixed  points  ;  or 
in  general  of  any  connexions  such  that  the  distance  between 
each  pair  of  points  immediately  acting  on  each  other  is  in- 
variable, the  whole  work  done  by  all  these  constraints  and 
connexions  is  zero,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  from  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation  (Arts.  124,  127). 

If  the  potential  energy  (Arts.  129,  282)  of  any  portion  of 
the  system  be  a  function  of  a  single  variable  quantity  «,  the 
work  done  by  this  part  of  the  system  in  any  displacement 
must  be  of  the  form  XSw ;  f or  F  =  0  (w),  and  therefore 
dV=^{u)du. 

If  between  any  points  of  the  system  there  be  a  connexion 
which  is  capable  of  being  expressed  by  means  of  an  equation 
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between  their  coordinates,  such  connexion  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  constraints  of  an  invariable  character ;  such  as  smooth 
fixed  surfaces  or  curves,  or  rigid  bars  or  inextensible  strings. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that,  in  any  motion  of  the  system, 
the  work  done  by  the  forces  replacing  any  connexion  between  the 
points  of  the  system  which  is  capable  of  being  eoBpressed  by  equa- 
turns  between  their  coordinates,  is  zero. 

A  formal  proof  of  this  important  proposition  may  be  given 
as  follows : — 

If  CT  =  0  be  an  equation  between  the  coordinates  of  any 
points  in  a  moving  system,  the  forces  which  the  corresponding 
constraint  introduces  into  the  system  must  be  functions  of 
the  coordinates  and  of  the  other  forces.  Hence,  if  the  latter 
be  conservative,  so  are  the  forces  caused  by  the  constraint, 
which  for  brevity  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  constraint  U. 

Again,  if  at  any  time  the  condition  U=  0  be  actually  ful- 
filled, the  imposition  or  removal  of  the  material  bonds  by 
which  the  corresponding  constraint  is  efFected  cannot  require 
any  expenditure  of  energy ;  since  this  imposition  or  removal 
does  not  change  the  position  of  any  point  of  the  system. 

Let  there  oe  now  a  system  8i,  which  without  Ui%  conser- 
vative, and  let  A  and  B  be  two  configurations  in  which  the 
condition  {7  =  0  is  fulfilled ;  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  forces 
replacing  [7  are  conservative,  and  if  they  consume  work  in  the 
motion  from  Bio  A,  they  produce  work  in  that  from  AioB. 
Let  the  external  work  W  bring  Si  from  A  io  B  subject  to 
the  constraint  U»  Let  Q  be  the  amount  of  potential  energy 
thereby  produced  in  the  system,  and  E  the  work  done  by  the 
forces  replacing  U\  then,  the  whole  amount  of  work  produced 
isW-  Q-\-  E.  Now  let  this  be  used  in  bringing  82  (predBely 
similar  to  8^  from  Bio  A  without  the  constraint  J7,  whereby 
Q  is  produced,  and  in  doing  such  an  amount  of  other  work 
that  8i  may  come  to  rest  in  the  position  B  and  82  in  the 
position  -4.  We  may  then  without  any  expenditure  of 
work  impose  the  constraint  U  on  8%  and  remove  it  from  81. 
Things  are  now  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  at  starting,  and 
in  the  whole  process,  by  an  expenditure  of  work  W,  we  have 
produced  work  whose  amount  is  TF"  +  jB.  Hence  in  any 
motion  of  the  system  the  work  E  done  by  the  forces  replac- 
ing the  condition  JJ^O  must  be  zero. 
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As  the  amount  of  work  done  by  these  forces  in  an  un- 
reversed motion  oannot  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
other  forces,  but  only  by  their  amounts  and  directions,  the 
work  done  by  the  forces  replacing  U^  0  must  under  any 
circumstances  be  zero. 

285.  Equation  of  Energy  to  Oeneral. — If  we  have  a 
system  acted  on  by  any  forces  external  or  internal,  and  sub- 
ject to  any  constraints  or  mutual  connexions,  the  equation  of 
energy  assumes  the  form 

r-ro+  r-  Vo^  w.  (S) 

To  and  Fo  are  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  in  the 
initial  position,  T  and  V  those  in  the  position  imder  con- 
sideration, and  W  the  work  done  in  going  from  the  initial 
to  the  actual  position  by  the  external  forces  and  by  those 
internal  forces  which  are  not  conservative  or  reversible  in  their 
character. 

As  regards  constraints  and  connexions,  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  1.  Those  producing  forces  whose 
work  during;  any  motion  of  the  system  is  zero.  Such  con- 
nexions we  have  already  considered ;  they  have  no  effect  on 
the  equation  of  energy.  2.  Those  which  are  capable  of  alter- 
ation under  the  action  of  external  forces,  and  such  that  their 
alteration  produces  or  consumes  a  corresponding  amount  of 
potential  energy.  The  work  done  by  the  forces  replacing 
these  constraints  and  connexions  is  included  in  the  expression 
Fo  -  V.  3.  Resistances  or  connexions  which  introduce  forces 
of  a  non-conservative  character.  Such  are  the  friction  of 
rough  surfaces,  the  resistance  of  a  medium,  the  forces  deve« 
loped  by  the  alteration  of  an  extensible  body  which  does  less 
work  in  its  recoil  than  the  amount  required  to  stretch  it,  &o. 
All  such  forces  must  appear  as  forces  in  the  equation  of 
energy,  and  the  work  done  by  them  is  included  in  W. 

286.  ITIrtnal  ITeloeltles. — The  principle  of  energy  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  expressed  for  dynamical  purposes  in  the 
f oUowing  form  :— 

The  work  done  on  a  system  in  any  interval  of  time  by 
external  applied  forces,  diminished  by  the  work  consumed  in 
the  same  time  by  the  non-conservative  forces  of  the  system, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  increments  of  the  kinetic  and 
potential  energies. 
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We  have  seen  likewise  that  this  principle  holds  good  for 
a  system  subject  to  any  invariable  constraints  or  connexions 
internal  or  external  as  well  as  for  a  free  system. 

We  are  now  able  to  obtain  the  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  order  that  any  system  should  be  in  equilibrium ; 
they  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  statement,  viz : — 

In  order  that  any  system  should  be  in  equilibrium^  the  work 
done  by  the  applied  forces  in  any  possible  infinitely  small  displace- 
menty  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  potential  energy  of  the 
system^  must  be  either  negative  or  zero  ;  and,  if  this  be  true 
for  every  possible  infinitely  small  displacement^  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  readily  appears  from  the 
equation  of  energy. 

A  position  of  equilibrium  is  one  in  which  if  the  system  be 
placed  at  rest  it  will  remain  at  rest.  Now  the  system  will 
not  remain  at  rest  if  there  be  any  possible  mode  of  displace- 
ment, in  which  the  united  action  of  the  internal  and  external 
forces  can  produce  a  velocity  in  any  of  the  points  of  the  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system  move  from  rest  in  any 
manner,  it  will  acquire  a  positive  kinetic  energy.  Hence,  if 
there  be  no  possible  way  in  which  it  can  do  this,  its  position 
must  be  one  of  equilibrium. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  equilibrium  we  must  regard 
the  non-conservative  forces  of  the  system  (if  any)  as  applied 
forces,  and  introduce  them  with  their  proper  signs.  In  the 
case  of  actual  motion,  forces  of  this  kind  always  consume 
work,  but  in  the  case  of  virtual  displacements  this  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  case ;  e.  g.  suppose  a  heavy  particle  is  placed 
on  a  rough  inclined  plane,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
condition  of  equilibrium.  In  this  case  we  must  consider  the 
force  of  friction  as  acting  upwards  along  the  plane.  If  now 
we  imagine  a  virtual  displacement  down  the  plane,  friction 
will  consume  work ;  but  if  we  imagine  a  displacement  up  the 
plane,  friction  will  produce  work.  In  the  case  of  actual 
motion,  whether  slipping  take  place  up  or  down  the  plane, 
friction  will  consume  work. 

Again  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  every  possible  set  of 
displacements  be  also  possible  when  reversed,  the  condition  of 
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equilibrimn  becomes  simply  that  the  total  toork  done  by  all  the 
forces  internal  and  external  be  zero. 

In  fact,  if  2P£p  be  negative  and  P  remaining  unaltered 
the  sign  of  each  Sp  be  changed,  SPSp  becomes  positive ;  but 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equilibrium  as  stated 
above ;  hence  ^PSp  must  be  zero. 

If  we  combine  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  with 
D'Alembert's  principle,  we  obtain  the  equation  which  embraces 
the  whole  theory  of  Eanetics, 

From  this  equation  that  of  energy  was  deduced  in 
Chapter  IX.  In  the  present  chapter  we  have  reversed  this 
mode  of  procedure. 

287.  Eqatvalent  Sets  of  Forces. — Two  sets  of  forces 
acting  on  any  material  system  are  said  to  be  equivalent  when 
the  motions  produced  by  one  set  are  identical  with  those 
produced  by  the  other. 

If  each  of  two  seta  of  forces  be  capable  of  equilibrating  the 
same  third  sety  the  two  are  equivalent. 

For  let  P  be  a  force  of  the  first  set,  Q  one  of  the  second,  and 
R  one  of  the  set  which  each  of  the  first  two  can  equilibrate. 
Suppose  the  P  set  only  to  act.  Introduce  at  the  point  where 
R  would  act  two  forces  R  and  -  R.  This  being  done  for  each 
point  of  the  system,  the  motion  remains  undisturbed.  The 
system  is  now  acted  on  by  the  three  sets  of  forces  P,  i2,  and 

-  R ;  and,  since  the  sets  P  and  R  are  in  equilibrium,  the  sets 
P  and  -  jR  are  equivalent.     In  like  manner  the  selis  Q  and 

-  R  are  equivalent.    Hence  the  sets  P  and  Q  are  equivalent. 

In  moving  a  system  from  one  given  position  to  another ^  equi- 
valent sets  of  forces  produce  the  same  amount  of  work. 

The  motion  being  the  same  whichever  set  of  forces  is 
in  action,  the  intermediate  positions  of  the  system  are  at  each* 
instant  the  same ;  consequently,  since  the  two  sets  of  forcee 
are  each  capable  of  equilibrating  the  same  set,  we  have  2PS/> 
=  SQSg  at  each  instant.  Hence  the  whole  amount  of  work 
produced  in  one  case  is  equal  to  that  produced  in  the  other. 

It  can  be  shown  in  like  manner  that  the  work  required  to 
move  a  system  from  one  given  position  to  another,  against  the 
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action  of  any  set  of  f  orces,  is  equal  to  that  required  to  move  it 
against  the  action  of  an  equivalent  set. 

288.  UTrenctaes. — A  wrench  in  Eanetics  corresponds  to 
a  twist  in  Kinematics. 

If  a  rigid  body  be  acted  on  by  any  forces,  these  forces  can 
be  reduced  to  a  single  force  along  with  a  couple  whose  plane 
is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Such  a  system  is  called  a  wrench  about  a  screw,  the  axis  of 
the  screw  being  the  line  of  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  pitch 
of  the  screw  the  line  which  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  moment  of  the  couple  by  the  force.  The  magnitude  of 
the  force  is  called  the  intensity  of  the  wrench. 

The  wrench  to  which  a  set  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid 
body  is  equivalent  has  been  termed  the  canonical  form  of  the 
set  of  forces. 

The  canonical  form  of  a  set  of  forces  is  in  general  unique ; 
for,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  if  two  wrenches  be  equivalent, 
they  must  either  be  identical  or  else  consist  of  equal  couples 
in  parallel  planes. 

EXAICPLES. 

1.  A  paTticle  of  mass  m  movea  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion ;  detennine 
its  mean  energy. 

If  r  and  a  be  the  periodic  time  and  amplitude  of  the  motion  (Arts.  87,  88), 
and  T  the  mean  energy, 

0     2  7* 

2.  If  the  motion  of  the  particle  tn  be  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple 
harmonic  motions  having  d^erent  periods  and  amplitudes,  find  the  mean  yalue 
of  the  energy. 

If  $  be  an  intenral  of  time  which  is  very  great  compared  with  the  longest 
periodic  time, 

0    2  T* 


tJ( 


3.  Determine  the  mean  energy  of  a  system  of  -vibrating  particles. 

The  rectangular  components  of  the  displacement  of  any  particle  are  periodic 
functions  of  the  time,  and  can  therefore  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms  of  the 
form 


asm 


in(|:...) 


Hence,  T=  ir'Sm 5 . 
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4.  A  rigid  body  is  acted  on  by  a  couple  whose  moment  is  Fp\  determine 
the  work  done  by  the  couple  in  any  small  motion  of  the  body. 

If  d9  be  the  angular  displacement  of  the  body  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  couple,  the  work  done  by  the  couple  is  PpdO^  tee  Art.  128. 

6.  Express  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  having  a  fixed  point  in  terms  of 
the  angles  9,  ^,  ^  (Art.  258),  the  body-axes  being  the  principal  axes  at  the 
fixed  point. 

As  «i,  fl»2,  «s  are  given  in  terms  of  9,  ^,  tfr,  Ex.  6,  Art.  260,  we  haye, 
Art.  263, 

2r=  (-4Bin*^  +  ^cos*^)  d»+ {(-4cos»^  + jBin«^)sin«tf +  (7co8»d}  ^ 
+  (7^*  +  2  (J?  -  ^)  01^  sin  9  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  2(7^^  cos  9. 

6.  If  The  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  haying  a  fixed  point,  and  i^  ai^  «■ 

its  angular  yelooities  round  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space  passing 

dT    dT    dT 
through  the  point,  proye  that  -j—-  -t--,  - —  are  the  moments  of  momentom  of 

the  body  round  the  axes. 

Let  j^,  y,  s  be  the  components  of  the  yelooity  of  any  point  of  the  body,  then 

dT  i    dx         di  d£\ 

2r=2m(iHy»  +  s«),    7^  =  2m  (^— +y|3^ +«—-)  ; 

dwm  \    d»M  d»m  dnmi 

hence  (Art.  256), 

dT 

7.  Determine  the  amount  of  energy  ^  which  must  be  expended  on  a  rigid 
body  in  order  to  effect  a  given  twist  in  opposition  to  a  given  wrench. 

Let  0  be  the  amplitude  of  the  twist  round  the  screw  a  whose  pitch  is  pj 
Q  the  intensity  of  the  wrench  round  the  screw  fi  whose  pitch  is  q,  and  O  Uie 
angle  between  a  and  /3. 

Take  a  as  axis  of  »,  and  the  shortest  distance  from  a  to  /3  as  axis  of  s, 
denoting  its  length  by  e.  Replace  the  wrench  at  each  instant  by  the  forces 
Xf  Yy  Zj  passing  through  a  point  coinciding  with  the  origin,  and  the  couples 
X,  if,  N,    Then  the  system  Z,  F,  Z,  Z,  M,  N  being  equivalent  to  the  wxeDch, 

X-QcxMdy     FsQsinXl,    Z«0, 
X«Q;ooBn-O0sian,    ir=  Q^  sin  ft  +  O0  cos  a,    N^  0. 

Hence  (Ex.  4,  and  Art.  123), 

<;^siQpcosn^9  +  ((^co8a-(^sina)<^=(2{(i'  +  9)  cosa-esinO}  A, 

and  therefore 

W=  Q{(p-I- j')oosa-«sina}9. 
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The  expression  (p  +  q)  cos  A  -  0  sin  O  is  called  (Ball,  Theory  of  8orew$f  §  13) 
the  vii'tual  coefficient  of  the  pair  of  screws  a  and  /3. 

If  0  be  regarded  as  always  positive,  A  is  the  angle  through  which  the  axis 
of  the  screw  a  must  be  turned  round  the  axis  of  z  in  order  to  be  codirectional 
with  the  axis  of  /3,  the  positive  direction  of  z  being  always  from  a  towards  fi. 

8.  A  smooth  rod  having  one  extremity  fixed  moves  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
table,  and  drives  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  its  own,  which  starts  from  rest  from 
a  point  indefinitely  near  the  fixed  extremity  of  the  rod.  Find  the  inclination  of 
the  rod  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  particle  when  the  latter  has  reached  any 
definite  point  of  the  rod. 

As  the  moment  of  momentum  and  the  vis  viva  of  the  system  are  constant  {see 

Art.  201),  we  have,  if  if'  be  the  angle  required,  tan  4^=  77-5 — 75; »  where  k  is  the 

radius  of  gyration  of  the  rod  and  r  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  fixed 
^extremity. 

9.  A  triangular  prism  rests  with  one  rectangular  face  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane.  A  rou^h  cylinder,  having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  rolls 
-down  one  of  its  races  starting  from  rest,  the  centres  of  inertia  of  the  prism  and 
cylinder  being  in  the  same  vertical  plane ;  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
•cylinder  when  it  reaches  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  distance  through  which 
the  prism  has  moved. 

Let  the  axis  of  x  be  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  plane  with  the  vertical 
plane  containing  the  centres  of  inertia,  the  axis  of  z  being  vertical.  Let  x'  be 
the  coordinate  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  prism,  m*  its  mass ;  x,  z  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  a  its  radius,  m  its  mass,  k  its  radius  of 
gyration,  ^  the  angle  through  which  it  has  turned,  and  e  the  distance  on  the 
prism  i>erpendicular  to  its  edge  through  which  the  line  of  contact  of  the  cylinder 
has  moved,  at  any  time ;  then,  i  being  the  angle  which  the  face  of  the  prism 
makes  with  the  horizontal  plane, 

«  —  «'  =  «ft  —  fl?o'  +  «  cos  i,    £  =  2^  —  «  sin  «,    «  =  a^ ; 

and  from  the  conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  and  the  equation 
of  vis  viva,  we  have 

mx  +  m'«'  =  mxo  +  mV,    m'«'»  +  m  (i*  +  i»  4  A;*^*)  ■=  2gm  («o  -  »). 

Henoe,  if  A  be  the  initial  height  of  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  and  «  its 
angular  velocity  when  it  reaches  l£e  horizontal  plane, 

«2  as i li-i i .    X  —  xn  ™^  ■  (A  —  a]  cot  t. 

(m'+m8in2t)a=*+(m+m')A»'  ^  m  +  m'^         ^     "^  ' 

10.  Show  that  the  velocity  v  with  which  a  fluid,  under  a  uniform  pressure 
j9,  escapes  from  a  small  orifice  is  ffiven  by  the  equation  t^'  =  2^A,  where  h  is  the 
height  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  which  would  produce  the  pressure  p. 

Suppose  a  small  mass  m  of  fluid  forced  through  an  orifice,  whose  section  is  o", 
into  a  large  volume  of  fluid  under  the  pressure  p.  If  ;r  be  the  distance  through 
whicdi  the  surface  o-  of  the  fluid  is  pushed  in  by  this  operation,  the  work  ex- 
pended is  pxff. 
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Hence  the  potential  energy  loet  when  m  escapes  is  pxif,  and  this  must  be  the 


m»* 


kinetic  energy  acquired  by  m,  therefore  — -  =pxir.   Now,  if  p  be  the  denaity  of 
the  fluid,  p  s=  ffphf  and  m  =  pxa.     Substituting,  we  have 

f»2  a.  2gh, 

11.  Determine  the  total  eneigy,  kinetic  and  potential,  of  a  planet  and  satel- 
lite moving  as  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  213. 
If  r  be  the  total  energy 


2r=cj«»-^r'j+J, 


where  K  is  an  undetermined  constant,  and  C,  &c.,  have  the  same  significations 
as  in  the  example  referred  to. 

12.  A  planet  and  a  satellite  move  as  in  the  last  example.  If  with  a  girea 
moment  of  momentum  it  is  possible  to  set  them  moving  as  a  rigid  body,  it  ia 
possible  to  do  so  in  two  ways — ^for  one  of  which  the  energy  is  a  maximum,  and 
for  the  other  a  minimum. 

If  in  the  equation  of  Ex.  3,  Art.  213,  we  substitute  x  for  H,  y  for  «i,  and  put 
h  for  the  moment  of  momentum,  we  have 

Again  (Ex.  II), 

2r-X=Cy2-/iifm— • 

By  a  proper  selection  of  the  units  of  mass,  length  and  time,  we  can  make  C> 
li^Mm  (M-\-  m)-i,  and  fiMm  each  equal  to  unity.     We  obtain  thus  for  the  unit  of 

•"^  1^'  *"*^''*  °*''°'^  j^^^s^f'"'^*'""^**'^*^"!?^}'' 

"We  have  then 

A  =  y  +  a?,     2r-X=y«--. 

X* 

If  the  whole  system  move  as  a  rigid  body,  the  angular  velocity  m  of  the 
satellite  round  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  system  must  be  equal  to  n;  but 
1^  s  /i(if  +  m)«0~^  and  in  the  special  units  adopted  ii^{M  +  m)i  =  1 ;  hence 

jfivs  -.    Again,  if  Fbe  maximum  or  minimum,  we  have 

y 

which  is  the  same  equation  for  determining  x  as  before.    Hence,  if  the  whoU 
system  tnove  as  a  rigid  bodt/y  the  total  energy  Fis  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 


and 

have  _  . 

is  positive,  and  therefore  the  biquadratic  has  no  positive  root  greater  than  h ; 
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but  if  «  be  positiYe  and  less  than  h,  f{x)  may  be  negatiye,  and  therefore  the 
biquadratic  may  haye  two  positive  roots  between  0  and  h»  AB/'{x)^a^{ix  —  Zh), 
if  the  biquadratic  have  two  real  roots,  one  is  greater  than  f  A  and  the  other  less. 

The  greater  root  makes /'(x),  and  therefore  -j^  poeitive,  and  Ta  minimum; 

the  lesser  root  makes  ^^  negative,  and  Fa  maximum. 

13.  Apply  the  preceding  examples  to  determine  the  secular  effects  of  tidal 
friction  on  the  Earth-moon  system,  the  moon  being  supposed  to  move  in  the 
plane  of  the  eouator. 

If  the  Earth's  radius  be  denoted  by  a,  Cis  approximately  iMa*,  and  If=  S2m. 

Hence  the  unit  of  mass  is  —,  the  unit  of  length  5'26<i,  and  the  unit  of  time 

83 

2  hours  41  minutes.    Again,  in  the  special  units,  the  present  value  of  r  is  1 1*464, 

and  that  of  n  is  0'704,  whence  x  is  3*384  ;  also  h  —  4*088.     It  is  plain  that  for 

this  value  of  h  the  biquadratic yi[^)  =  0  has  two  real  roots.    The  lesser  of  these, 

xi,  makes  Y  a  maximum,  and  the  greater,  xt,  makes  Fa  minimum.    Again, 

/[x)  is  positive  for  values  of  x  between  0  and  xi,  negative  for  those  between  xi 

and  X2,  and  positive  for  those  greater  than  xt.    As  a;  is  positive  throughout, 

when  f{x)  is  positive  we  have  ■3>y,  i.e.  »>«i;  and  —  <  y,  i.  e.  •»  <  n, 

X'  9f 

when  f{x)  is  negative.  At  present  f{x)  is  negative,  and  therefore  the  present 
state  of  things  corresponds  to  a  value  of  x  which  lies  between  x\  and  x%. 

We  can  now  determine  the  effects  of  tidal  friction.  Since  the  friction 
resulting  from  the  lunar  tides  constantly  diminishes  the  sensible  or  mechanical 
energy  of  the  Earth-moon  system,  Y  must  continually  decrease  (Art.  282). 
Hence,  as  at  present  /  {x)  is  negative,  x  must  increase  and  y  decrease  until  F 
reaches  its  minimum,  ajter  which  the  whole  system  will  move  as  if  rigidly 
connected. 

It  appears  accordingly  that  the  friction  caused  by  the  lunar  tides  diminishes 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  Earth,  i.  e.  increases  the  length  of  the  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  Moon's  distance  and  the  length  of  the  month.  Thia 
process  must  go  on  till  the  day  and  month  are  of  equal  length,  after  which  the 
lunar  tides  wUl  cease.  If  at  any  past  period  the  Moon  moved  as  if  rigidly  con- 
nected with  the  Earth,  this  must  have  been  when  F  was  a  maximum.  Such  a 
state  of  things  was  dynamically  unstable,  for  the  least  disturbance  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  motion  would  have  produced  tides  whose  friction  would  have  diminished 
the  energy,  and  caused  the  system  to  depart  farther  from  the  configuration  of 
maximum  energy.  The  departure  from  this  configuration  might  have  taken 
place  in  two  ways,  according  as  the  Moon  approached  the  Earth  or  receded 
from  it.  If  the  former  event  had  occurred,  the  Moon's  angular  velocity  in  its 
orbit  would  have  become  greater  than  the  angular  velocity  of  the  Earth's  rotation, 
and  the  Moon  must  ultimately  have  fallen  upon  the  Earth,  as  x  must  have  de- 
creased continually  along  with  F.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  Moon  had  receded, 
the  present  state  of  things  would  have  been  reached.  The  value  of  x  which 
makes  F  a  minimum  lies  between  4 '073  and  4*074,  and  the  corresponding 
value  of  n  lies  between  0*015  and  0*014.  The  ratios  of  the  present  value  of  n  to 
these  two  values  are  46*9  and  50*2.  The  present  investigation  would  therefore 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  when  the  lunar  tides  cease  and  the  day  and  month 
become  equal,  the  length  of  the  day  will  be  between  46  and  60  times  its  present 
length. 
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Examples  11,  12,  13,  and  Example  8,  Art.  213,  are  taken  from  a  Paper  by 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  first  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bojral  &>cietj 
for  1879,  and  subsequently,  with  some  alterations,  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  FhiloMphy^  Part  ii.  In  this  Paper  Mr.  Darwin  gives  diagrams  of  the 
curres  represented  by  the  equations 

ij  =  2r-Z'=jP(j?),    «3y=l,    h^x-\-y, 

by  means  of  which  the  results  arrived  at  are  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

14.  A  ^reat  number  of  smooth  perfectly  elastic  particles  are  moving  witli 
great  velocity  in  various  directions  within  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  two  of 
whose  opposite  faces  are  large  compared  with  the  others.  If  one  of  these  faces 
be  movable,  determine  the  force  required  to  keep  it  steady. 

Let  u  be  the  velocity  of  one  of  the  particles  whose  mass  is  m,  and  ^  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  its  motion  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  face.  Before 
striking  the  face  the  particle  has  a  normal  velocity  u  cos  0,  and  after  the  shock 
it  acquires  an  equal  normal  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  momentum 
communicated  to  the  face  is  therefore  2mu  cos  ^.  Having  reached  the  opposite 
face,  the  particle  rebounds  and  strikes  the  movable  face  again ;  the  intcarval  of 

2« 

time  between  two  successive  shocks  against  the  movable  face  being , 

u  cos^ 

where  a  \a  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  faces.    The  whole  momen- 
tum communicated  to  the  movable  force  by  the  particle  m  in  the  time  9  b 

iftu'  cos'0 

therefore 0,  and  the  whole  momentum  M  communicated  by  all  the 

a 

p«ticle.  in  tte  «uiie  time  is  Jsmu'  co.>. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  Smti'  cos'^,  describe  a  sphere  of  unit 
radius,  and  draw  from  its  centre  lines  parallel  to  the  directions  of  motion  of  the 
various  particles  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  of  time  d.  Since  the  number 
of  particles  is  very  great  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  any  one  undeter- 
mined, we  may  assume  that  the  energy  of  those  particles  whose  directions  of 
motion  make  an  angle  0  with  a  fixed  direction  is  to  toe  totsl  cnergv  of  the  system 
as  that  portion  of  ^e  surface  of  the  sphere  comprised  between  the  cones  whose 
semi-angles  axe  ^  and  ^  +  <f4>  is  to  the  whole  surface.  If  The  the  total  energy 
of  the  moving  particles,  we  have  then 

:^u^  cos*^  =  T I   cosV  faiL^d^=  -nT, 

2  T9 

Hence  if  ■"  «  —  •    Now  the  required  force  F  must  be  such  as  to  eommuni- 

3  a 

cate  to  the  movable  face  the  momentum  M  in  the  time  0,  and  therefore 

2  TB  2  T 

3  a  3  a 

15.  A  number  of  particles  move  as  in  the  last  example ;   determine  Uie 
pressure  which  they  exert  on  the  unit  of  area. 
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If  j9  be  the  aiea  of  the  moyable  face  in  the  last  example,  and  p  the  pressure 

2  r 

3a 


2  T 
of  the  particles  on  the  unit  of  area,  pS^^F"  -—.   Hence,  if  9  be  the  volume  of 


2 
the  parallelepiped,  pv=  -T. 

3 

The  results  obtained  in  Ex.  14  and  16  are  made  use  of  to  explain  the  pressure 

which  a  gas  exerts  against  its  envelope.    The  mode  of  investigation  employed 

is  due  to  Glausius. 

16.  Determine  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  any  system  in  stationary  motion. 

A  system  is  said  to  be  in  stationary  motion  when  the  coordinates  and  the 
velocities  of  its  various  points  fluctuate  within  determinate  finite  limits. 

If  we  integrate  d^dt  by  parts,  we  get  Ix^dt^xx-  ^xxdt ;  and  similar  equa^ 
tions  may  be  obtained  corresponding  to  the  other  coordinates.  Again,  supposing 
each  point  of  the  system  to  be  free,  we  have  nu5  =  X,    Hence,  uB^h  —  toi 

1  f*i  1 


-^af  (Xp+ry  +  ^)*. 


If  0  be  made  sufficiently  large,  the  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
equation  mav  be  neglected,  and  we  find  that  the  mean  value  of  T  is  equal  to 
the  mean  value  of 

-J2(ip+  Ty  +  Sk). 

This  latter  quantity  is  termed  by  Glausius  the  virial  of  the  system.  Hence,  ih€ 
mean  kinetic  energy  it  equal  to  the  virial.  This  theorem,  and  its  application 
given  in  Ex.  17,  18,  are  due  to  Glausius,  whose  investigation  will  be  found  in 
Uie  Fhilosophieal  Magatithe  for  August,  1870. 

17.  If  n  be  the  virial  of  a  system  which  is  acted  on  by  no  external  farces 
except  a  uniform  pressure  on  its  surface,  prove  that 

1  f< 


n-few-jj^'ar^^M^*, 


where  r  is  the  distance  between  any  two  points  of  tbe  system,  v  its  volume,  and 
p  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  unit  area  of  the  suriiEice  of  the  surround- 
ing medium  or  envelope. 

If  r  be  the  distance  between  two  particles  of  the  system  whose  coordinates 
are  s,  y,  2 ;  x%  y\  ^,  the  portion  of  n  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  these  particles 
is  the  mean  value  of  an  expression  of  the  form 

or    -r^if).    (Art.  288.) 
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Again,  if  <f5  be  an  element  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  aystem  the  di- 
rection cosines  of  whose  normal  are  /,  m,  it,  the  part  of  n  due  to  the  eztenial 
pressure  is 

\p  II  (xl^  ym-^  zn)dS  =^^p[llxdytbt  -^llytkdx  +  li€dxdy}  —  {pv. 
Hence  n  =  ipv  -  - 1  ^  2r^  (r)  dt. 

18.  Determine  the  pressure  of  a  gas  in  terms  of  its  volume  and  the  mean 
kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  its  molecules. 

A  gas  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  number  of  molecules  which  exert 
no  action  on  each  other  except  when  in  contact.  If  the  gas  be  enclosed  in  an 
enTelope,  and  its  condition  remain  unaltered,  its  molecules  must  be  in  stationaTy 
motion.  Hence,  if  T'  be  the  mean  value  of  that  part  of  the  kinetio  energy 
which  results  from  the  velocities  of  the  centres  of  inertia  of  the  molecolea,  and 
n  the  corresponding  virial,  we  have  T'  =  IT ;  but  n  =  ^pv  (Ex.  17),  since  the 
time  during  which  a  particle  is  in  contact  with  other  particles  is  negligible 
compared  with  the  interval  between  two  such  contacts,  and  therefore  the  other 
term  of  n  may  in  this  case  be  neglected.    Accordingly  pv^iT', 

Section  II. — The  General  Equations  of  Dynamics. 

289.  Cfeneral  Equations  ot  Motion  for  any  System. 

— The  general  equations  of  motion  for  any  system  are  ob- 
tained in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  general  equations 
of  equilibrium. 

If  F=  0,  ff  =  0,  ZT"  0,  &o.,  are  the  equations  of  condition 
representing  the  connexions  and  constraints,  we  have 

dF^       dF^       dF^       dF^       ^        ^ 
dXi  ayi  azi  ax^ 

-r-  SiPi  +  &o.  =  0,  -r—  Sjti  +  &0.  =  0,  &0. 

axi  axi 

Multiply  the  first  by  A,  the  second  by  fi,  the  third  by  v, 
&c.,  and  add  to  D'Alembert's  Equation,  and  we  obtain 

[tt         d'x,    ^dF       dG        dH  ^  ^   \^       .        .    ,,. 

If  there  be  n  equations  of  condition  we  can  assign  to 
A,  fly  v,  &c.,  such  values  as  to  make  the  coeffidents  of  tho  first 
^  displacements  in  the  above  equation  vanish.    By  means  of 
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these  displaoements  we  can  satisfy  the  n  equations  SF  =  0, 
SO  »  0,  &0.  The  remaining  displacements  are  then  entirely 
unrestricted,  and  their  coefficients  in  (1)  must  therefore  be 
6aoh  zero,  and  we  hare  for  the  equations  of  motion 


mi 


Ml 


Wi 


fn% 


(PXi 

If 

cPzi 
W 

d% 
&c., 


^     ^dF       dO       dH     ^ 

-X.l  +  A-5r-+Al  -T—  +  V3—  +  &C. 

axi        axi        dXi 
^     .dF       dQ       dS     . 

Fi  +  A-r-+U3—  +  V-z—  +  &C. 

dyx     "^  dyx        dyi 

„     .dF       dQ       dH    ^ 

azi        azi        azi  - 

^     ^dF       dQ        dH     ^ 

-4.2  +  A  ^—  +  a  -7 —   +  V  -rr—   +  &C. 

dxz        dx2         dxt 


&c., 


&c. 


(2) 


From  these  equations  we  can  obtain  the  Equation  of 
Energy,  if  we  multiply  the  first  by  dx^^  the  second  by  dy\y 
&o.,  and  add.     In  this  manner  we  obtain 

dT^  S(Xda?+  Ydy -¥  Zdz)  +  A  ( :;-c&i+-7-rfyi  +  &c.  )  +  Ac. 

\axi  dyi  J 

Now,  if  the  equation  F=0  involve  only  the  coordinates 
of  the  various  points, 

dF  dF 

-7-  cfoi  +  ^-  dyx  +  &o.  =  dF^  0, 

dxi  dyi 

and  the  condition  expressed  by  the  equation  F=  0  has  no 
effect  on  the  kinetic  energy. 

This  result  was  obtained  from  first  principles  in  Art.  284, 
and  by  its  means  the  Equation  of  Virtual  Velocities  in  its 
usual  form  was  deduced  from  the  Equation  of  Energy. 

290.  Kqnatlon  of  Knergy  when  Kqaatlons  of  Con- 
ditloiM  Involve  the  Time  KxpUcltly. — ^If  the  equation 
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F-  0  involve  the  time  explicitly,  the  work  done  in  any  aotual 
motion  of  the  system  by  the  forces  capable  of  replacing  the 
condition  F=  0  need  not  be  zero.  In  a  virtual  displacement 
the  work  done  by  these  forces  must  still  be  zero,  because  in 
such  a  displacement  no  lapse  of  time  is  supposed  to  take 
place.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  equation  of  virtual  velocities 
is  concerned,  t  must  be  considered  constant  in  the  equation 
F=  Oy  and  as  in  Art.  200  the  virtual  displacements  must 
fulfil  the  condition 

dF^        dF^        dF^        dF^       ^        . 
dxi  df/i  dzi  dxz 

The  actual  displacements  on  the  other  hand  fulfil  the 
condition 

dF         dF  dF         dF  „        /dF\ 

•T-  rfa?i  +  3—  ayi  +  -7-  </2i  +  ^--  flteji  +  &c.  +  { -77  )  rf^  =  0. 

dXi  ay  I  az\  (ix%  \dt  J 

Hence  in  this  case  the  Equation  of  Energy  becomes 
dT^'2.{Xdx^-Ydy  +  Zdz)--\{^\dt-ii{^\dt'&o.    (3) 

291.  Similar  Mechaiilcal  SysteniB. — Two  systems  are 
geometrically  similar  when  each  line  of  the  one  is  equal  to 
the  corresponding  line  of  the  other  multiplied  by  the  same 
constant. 

Similar  Mechanical  systems  are  not  only  geometrically 
similar,  but  have  also  a  similar  distribution  of  mass,  and  a 
similar  distribution  of  force,  and  work  in  a  similar  manner ; 
i.e,  each  mass  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  mass 
of  the  other  multiplied  by  a  constant,  each  force  of  the  one 
is  equal  to  the  corresponding  force  of  flie  other  multiplied  by 
a  constant ;  and  the  systems  are  always  geometrically  similar 
at  instants  of  time  whose  intervals  from  two  fixed  epochs  are 
in  a  constant  ratio. 

Let  a;  be  a  coordinate  of  a  point  in  the  first  system,  m  a 
mass,  X  a  force,  and  t  an  interval  of  time ;  and  x\  m\  JT,  f 
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the  oorresponding  quantities  for  the  second  system ;  we  have 
then  the  equations  J  ^Ix^m'  ^  ^m,  JT  =  AX,  if  =  vi. 


V 


y^'^Kd^^-'de^'^d^^'} 


and      S  {TSa^  +  F'S/  +  Z'Sz")  =  A/S  (XSa:  +  TSp  +  ^«). 

In  order,  therefore,  that  D'Alembert's  equation  should 
hold,  good  for  each  system,  we  must  have  fil  =  Av'. 

This  equation  of  condition  may  be  put  into  another  form 

by  expressing  v  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  oorresponding 

velocities  in  the  two  systems.    If  we  denote  this  ratio  by  a, 

dijc         dec  dcu       I  dos 

we  have  -77  =  o  -77,  but  also,  377  =  -  -77 ;  therefore  I  =  av,  and 
dt;         dt  dr      vdt 

the  equation  of  condition  becomes  \l  »  jua*. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  gravity  be  one  of  the  moving 

forces  in  both  systems,  we  must  have  A  =  fi ;  hence  a*  =  /,  or 

the  velocity  in  each  system  must  be  proportional  to  the 

square  root  of  its  linear  dimensions. 

292.  Cfeneralixed  Coordinates. — If  a  system  have  n 
degrees  of  freedom  its  position  is  completely  determined  at 
each  instant  by  the  values  of  n  independent  variables,  which 
may  be  termed  coordinates,  and  be  denoted  by  £1,  ^3,  £3, . . .  ^. 
The  Cartesian  coordinates  x,  y,  z  of  any  point  of  the  system 
are  eitpressible  in  terms  of  these  new  coordinates,  and  are 
therefore  functions  of  the  n  variables  ^1,  ^39  &o.,  these  latter 
being  functions  of  the  time. 

If  we  differentiate  the  equation  x  »  /{i^^^  ^3,  &>  .  -  «  Sn) 
with  respect  to  the  time  we  obtain 

^^d^Md^^^""''d^n^'''  •  (*^ 

This  equation  shows  that  i  is  a  function  of  the  velocities  ^1, 
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Acy  and  of  the  ooordinates  Si,  &o.|  and  is  linear  with  lespeofc 
to  the  velocities.    From  (4)  we  hare 

dx      dx      dx      dx    J,  .^. 

cf?i      rfSi      ^£a      ^^» 

Again,  if  we  differentiate  -j^  with  respect  to  ty  we  get 

aqi 

d  dx     d^x  A        (Ta?    ^  rf'a;    a 

but  hj  (4)  this  is  the  expression  for  the  partial  differential 

ooeffioient  -— .    Hence  we  hare 
dl, 

d  dx       dx      d  die      dx    o  ,^. 

dtWr'^i      dfdK^'^d^z  ^^ 

Any  set  of  n  independent  variables  which  completely  deter- 
mine the  position  of  a  system  may  be  taken  as  the  generalized 
ooordinates  of  the  system.  The  number  of  these  coordinates 
is  fixed,  but  the  actual  coordinates  are  in  general  to  a  great 
extent  arbitrary. 

293.  Kinetic  Knergy  and  Cfenerallzeil  Coordinates. 

— The  kinetic  energy  T  of  any  system  in  motion  is  given  by 
the  equation  2T=  Sw(i?  +  y'  +  «')  If  we  substitute  for  ap, 
y,  &c.,  their  values  given  by  (4)  and  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions, we  obtain  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  n 
velocities  |i,  I2,  .  .  .  5n,  the  coeflScients  of  |i',  |i^2>  &c., 
being  functions  of  the  coordinates  ^1,  ^39  &c.,  and  of  the  con- 
stants of  the  system.  If  we  denote  these  coefficients  by  Xn, 
2Si2,  &c.,  we  have  the  equation 

2T  =  lull*  +  ?£nt^'  +  &c.  +  2XuU*  +  SXialla  +  &0.      (7) 

294.    Equations   of  Motion  for  Impnlses.  —  If  a 

system  start  from  rest  under  the  action  of  any  set  of  impulses 
X,  Y,  Z,  &c.,  the  initial  velocities  are  determined  from 
D'Alembert's  equation  by  equating  to  zero  the  coefficient  of 
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each  independent  yariation.  Now,  if  Si,  Ss,  &c.  be  the 
generalized  /K)ordinateBy 

where  S^i,  SS39  &c.  are  independent  arbitrary  variations. 
Hence,  substituting  for  Sx,  Sy,  &o.  in  D'Alembert's  equation, 
we  obtain  as  the  equation  of  motion  corresponding  to  the 
variation  SS19 

The  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  becomes,  if  we  sub- 

dx       dti 
sttiute  for  ;^,    -rp,  &c.  their  values  given  by  (5), 

^    ( .  dx      ,  dy      ,  dz\        dT 
Hence,  if  we  put 

we  have  for  a  system  starting  from  rest 

dT  dT  dT 

^-9.,  -^-9,,...^-??,.  (8) 

In  these  equations  T  is  supposed  to  be  given  by  (7),  and 
35[i,  &o.,  are  the  generalized  resultant  components  of  the 
impidses  tending  to  alter  ^i,  &c. 

It  follows  from  what  precedes  that,  for  a  system  starting 
from  rest,  D'Alembert's  equation 

Sw  (i&r  +  yly  +  il%)  -  2  {Xlx  +  FSy  +28«) 
becomes  by  transformation  of  coordinates 

^85i  +  ^S?2  +  &o.  =  BliSf,  +  ^^ll^  +  &c. 

d%,      d%, 

2B 
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This  equation  may  be  ^mtten  in  the  form 


2(^85)- S(?f  85).  (9) 


If  a  system  be  in  motion,  and  pu  P29  &o.  be  the  general- 
iced  impiilse  oomponents  which  would  give  its  actual  motion 
to  the  system  starting  from  rest,  these  impulses  piy  &o.  are 
determined  by  the  equations 

dT  dT  dT  ,,^, 

d\x  dii  din 

The  di£Ferential  coefficients  -7-     -r-,  &o.  are  the  gene- 

dJsi     d^t 

ralized  components  of  momentum  of  the  moving  system. 

If  a  system  in  motion  be  acted  on  by  any  set  of  im- 
pulses whose  generalized  components  are  Sfi,  S!s,  &o.,  the 
changes  of  yelodty  produced  by  these  impulses  are  given 
by  the  equations 

where  (-^jy  <^o.  correspond  to  the  instant  immediately 

before,  and  -j^,  <S;c.  to  that  immediately  after  the  action  of 
dii 

the  impidses.    Since  the  values  of  Ku  &c.  remain  unaltered 
during  the  impulse,  equations  (11)  may  by  (7)  be  written 

3E»(l,-|/)+«„(fa-|/)-...  +  3E,„(fn-5/)  =  B;.  |.  (12) 

&0.  &C.  &0,    J 
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295.  Kinetic  Energy  and  Component  of  Momen- 
tnm. — Since   7  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 

li,  la,  &o.,  we  have,  by  Euler's  Theorem, 

2r  «  li  -^  +  la-T-  +&O.^Piti+Pttt'"  PnL'       (13) 

This  equation  may  be  written  in  the  abbreviated  f  onn 

2r-SCpt).  (14) 

If  we  suppose  the  same  system  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion to  have  successively  two  different  motions,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  velocity-components  are  |i,  &o.,  and  in  the  second, 
I/,  &c.,  and  if  we  put  f/=  |i+  a^  &c.,  and  express  the  cor- 
responding values  of  T  by  T^  and  T^ ,  we  have,  by  Taylor's 
Theorem, 

Ti'-ri+spo  +  i'a,  i.e.  ri'=ri+sp(f'-|)  +  %.g.  (i5) 

If  now  we  suppose  a  system  to  start  from  rest  the  values 
of  certain  components  of  velocity  being  prescribed,  and  if 
the  system  be  set  in  motion  by  impulses  such  that  there  are 
no  components  of  impulse  except  tiiose  corresponding  to  the 
prescribed  velocities,  the  initial  kinetic  energy  is  a  minimum. 

Let  |i,  &c.,  be  the  velocity-components  of  the  initial 
motion  produced  in  the  manner  described,  then  j)i,  &c.,  are 
the  impulse-components ;  and  if  any  impulse-component  Pq 
be  not  zero,  the  corresponding  velocity-component  f  ^  is  pre- 
scribed. Let  us  now  suppose  the  system  to  be  set  in  motion 
in  any  other  way,  the  prescribed  velocity-components  being 
the  same  as  before,  and  let  f /,  &c.,  be  the  velocity-cqmponente 
of  the  new  initial  motion.  We  have,  then,  Sp  (!'-  |)  =  0, 
since  whenever  p  is  not  zero,  |'  =  |.  Hence  T^^  T^+  ^(i*  -i), 
and  therefore  T^  is  a  minimuTn. 

This  is  Thomson's  Theorem,  Art.  199. 

Again,  if  f  i,  &c.,  p^  &c.  be  the  components  of  velocity 
and  momentum  of  a  system  in  any  given  position,  and  |/, 
&c.,  pij  &o.  the  corresponding  quantities  for  a  different 
motion  of  the  same  system  in  the  same  position,  we  have 

S  (/-f)  =  S  (/I).  (16) 

2E2 
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The  truth  of  this  equation  appears  readily  by  substituting 
ii  +  ti9  ^'  for  |i,  &o.  in  T^y  and  equating  the  two  expres- 
sions whioh  by  Taylor's  Theorem  can  thenoe  be  obtained. 

296.  Energy  of  Initial  Motion. — If  we  substitute  lii/^ 
for  S^i,  ti^^t  for  SS29  <Sbo.  in  (9),  we  obtain  for  the  initial 
energy  jT  of  a  system  starting  from  rest  the  equation 

2T-S(B|).  (17) 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  on  a  system  having  Zif  &o.  as 
its  generalized  coordinates  constraints  are  imposed  capable  of 
being  expressed  as  in  Art.  284  by  equations  connecting  the 
coordinates  ^i,  ^2, . . . .  £«»-  The  coordinates  are  then  no  longer 
independent,  and  if  the  system  be  set  in  motion  by  impulses 
Taiiy  &c.,  equations  (8)  no  longer  hold  good,  but  (9)  and  (17) 
remain  valid,  fi,  &o.  being  the  velocity-components  of  the 
actual  motion.  Also  T  is  the  same  function  of  |i,  &c.  as 
it  was  before  the  imposition  of  the  constraints,  the  only 
difference  being  that  certain  relations  hold  good  in  the 
constrained  motion  connecting   these  velocity-componentB. 

In  order  to  compare  the  initial  kinetic  energies  of  the 
system  in  the  unconstrained  and  constrained  motion,  let  ^1, 
&c.  be  the  velocity-components  corresponding  to  the  former, 
and  I/,  &c.  those  corresponding  to  the  latter,  then  by  (17) 
wejhave 

2T^  =  2(?;tO  =  S(jt?t'),  also  2T^  =  Spt 
Substituting  in  (15),  we  obtain 

%-i)  =  ^i-^r-  (18) 

This  proves  Bertrand's  Theorem,  Art.  199. 

297.  I^acrange's  Kqnatlons  of  Motion, — ^We  saw  in 

Art.  294  that 

^    f.dx      ,dy      .flfe\      dT  ,,,., 
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if  we  differentiate  each  side  of  this  equation  with  respect  to 

the  time,  and  substitute  for  —  -jyj  &o.  their  values  given 

at  a^\ 

by  (6),  we  obtain 

^    A  e&      ..  rfy      ^.dz\^(.d<t      .  dy      ,  dz\    d  dT 

but  Sw  li»-;v*  +  «3P-  +«-^?-)  ifi  plainly  -^^ ; 

hence  we  have 

^    f   dx      „dy      ..dz\      d  dT     dT       ,^^. 

Now  in  D'Alembert's  equation  for  continuous  forces  the 
coefficient  of  the  independent  variation  S^i  is, 

Hence,  if  we  put 

we  have,  as  the  equations  of  motion  of  any  system, 


rf  dT     dT  _ 
dt  d^i     d^i 


d  dT     dT 

dK, 

9 

din 


dt  4t 

rf  dT 
dt  din 


—  3^a 


(21) 


The  work  which  would  be  done  by  the  forces  of  the 
system  against  the  displacement  S^i  is  -  SiS^i,  accordingly 
Si,  &c.  are  the  generalized  components  of  force  tending  to 
alter  the  coordinates  ^i,  &c.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
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foroes  X,  F,  Z,  &o.  are  not  equivalent  to  the  forces  Si,  Ss, 
&0.9  unless  the  variations  So?,  £y,  Ss,  &c.,  and  the  correspond- 
ing variations  S^i,  S^s,  &o.,  result  by  orthogonal  projection 
from  the  same  possible  displacements  of  the  system. 
For  a  conservative  system  equations  (21)  become 


dt  dti     dZi     rfgi  " 


d_dT 
dt  dt 

dtdtn 


dT     dV 

—  + 


dT    dV 

d^     dKn 


=  0 


-0  y 


(22) 


Equations  (21)  and  (22)  were  first  ^ven  by  Lagrange, 
and  are  known  as  Lagrange's  equations  of  Motion  in 
Generalized  Coordinates. 

The  proof  given  above  for  Lagrange's  equations  holds 
good  even  though  the  time  appear  ezplidtly  in  the  equations 
which  determine  the  Cartesian  in  t^rms  of  the  Generalized 
coordinates.     In  this  case  x  -/{Ku  &,••••  Km  t),  &c.  x  then 

contains  the  additional  term  37 ;  but  the  equations 

at 


dx       dx    o       d  dx      dx  ^ 
4i      dKi  dt  dKi      dKi        ' 

are  still  true,  and  therefore  the  proof  of  Lagrange's  equations 
remains  valid. 

If  we  put  Z  =  r  -  F,  the  function  L  is  the  difference 
between  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  system, 
and  is  called  Lagrange's  Function. 

Equations  (22)  may  now  be  written  in  the  form 

d  dL     dL      ^  d  dL      dL     ^  .^qa 
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This  fonn  of  the  equation  of  motion  is  likewise  dae  to 
Lagrange. 

298.  Deduction  of  the  Kqaatton  of  Knergy. — ^If  we 

multiply  the  first  of  equations  (22)  by  |i,  the  second  by  la, 
&o.,  and  add,  we  get 

Now  22*=  S^^; 


and  therefore     2  — 

dt 

henoe 


ftd  dT     ndT\ 


^%tdt    ^)-^^^\^lJ[^^4J~^'  ^^ 


dT 
smoe  — 

dt 


Substituting  in  (24) ,  we  obtain 

dT     dV^^ 
dt  ^  dt         ' 

henoe  we  have 

T^r-'E.  (26) 

299.  Kfltect  of  Constratiits. — If  a  i^stem  having  n 
degrees  of  freedom  be  subjected  to  additional  oonstramts 
capable  of  bein^  expressed  by  q  equations  connecting  the 
coordinates  of  flie  form  i^  =  0,  6}^  =  0,  &o.,  we  may  either 
select  a  new  system  of  n  ~  ^  generalized  coordinates,  or  else 
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retain  the  old  system,  and  proceed  aooording  to  the  method 
of  Art.  289.    Equations  (22)  would  then  beoome 

d   dT    dT    dV     ,dF        dG     ^      . 
didfrW^^Wdl^^d^^"'    ' 


d  dT    dT    dV  _.dF       dG 

di  dh'Wt'^Wt  ~   rfra^^'rfF. "" 

•  •  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

d'dT    dT     dV        dF       dG 

di   d^n'Wn^Wn^      d^n^^dfn^ 


,(27) 


In  the  oase  of  impulBes  we  may  proceed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  still  make  use  of  equations  (8)  or  (11),  provided 
we  introduce  additional  terms  into  27i,  &o.  representing  the 
impulses  by  which  the  constraints  may  be  replaced.  It  is 
plain  that  both  in  the  case  of  continuous  and  also  in  that  of 
impulsive  forces  the  terms  in  Lagrange's  equations  repre- 
senting the  action  of  the  constraints  disappear  from  the 
equation  of  energy. 


EziKPLES. 

1.  Betennine  in  polar  coordinates  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  particle 
which  moves  freelj  in  a  fixed  plane. 

Here    T=^fn{r* +  r^ei^),  whence 

d  dT     dT  ^    d  dT     dT         d  ,  .^ 

dt  dr      dr  '  dt  de      d$  dt^     ' 

and  the  equations  of  motion  are  the  same  as  those  which  would  be  given 
by  (11)  and  (12),  Art.  28. 

2.  Determine  in  polar  co-ordinates  the  general  equations  of  motion  of  a 
free  particle. 

Here  T  t^  ^m  {f^  +  r^ (i^  +  8m««<^*)}, 

and  the  equations  of  motion  are 

m{r-j-(^  +  8in««<^2)}=-K, 
m\-  (f^e)  -r»8in«cos«<^*|  =z  Fr,    m -(r^sin*^^)  =  Qrrind, 
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where  E,  P,  and  Q  are  the  components  of  the  force  acting  on  the  particle,  along 
the  radiiiB  vector  from  the  origin,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  in  the 
meridian  of  the  particle,  and  at  right  angles  to  these  two  directions. 

8.  Prove  Euler's  equations  for  a  body  having  a  fixed  point. 
The  body-axes  being  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point,  the  expression  for 
Tin  terms  of  0,  ^,  ^  is  given  in  Ex.  6,  Art.  288.    Hence 

-.  {C<^  +  C^  cos 0}  -  (^  -  jB)  sin^  cos 4»(^  -  ^  sin'tf) 

+  {A-JB)Bm$  (cos*^  -  sin' <p)  0^  =  «. 

If  we  substitute  on  for  ^  +^  cos  9  by  (12),  Art.  258,  and  then  make 
9  B  ^  =»  Jr,  we  have 

^^-(-^-^)»i«2  =  *  =  -^-     (Ex.4,  Art.  288.) 

4.  Generalize  Euler's  equations  for  the  case  in  which  the  body-axes  are  not 
principal  axes. 

In  this  case  7  is  a  quadratic  function  of  «i,  o»2,  03,  with  constant  co- 
efficients (Art  263).    Hence,  by  Ex.  6,  Art.  260, 

d^      d«ti  d^      dw%  d^>      d»i  d^      dct^ 


dT     dT  dm     dT  don     dT  dm      dT         dT 
d^     dni  d^      don  d^      dotz  dp      doti         don 


and  we  have 


dt  \don)       dooi         dot2 


5.  Two  particles  m  and  m'  are  connected  by  an  inextensible  string  passing 
through  a  smooth  hole  at  the  edge  of  a  smooth  horizontal  table  on  which  m  rests ; 
determine  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  particles,  and  the  tension  of  the  string. 

Let  r  and  $  be  the  polar  coordinates  of  m  with  respect  to  the  hole  as  origin ; 
then 

2T=(m  +  m')r»  +  mr»e*, 

and  the  equations  of  motion  are 

'J 

(m  +  m')r'-mrt^  =  '' mV,    '3:  (mr»  6)  =  0. 

at 

If  r  be  the  tension  of  the  string,  and  h  the  value  of  mr^  B,  we  have 

mr  -  mri^  «  -  t  (Ex.  1), 


whence 


mm      f        A»  \ 


6.  A  smooth  particle  descends  the  upper  edge  of  a  thin  vertical  lamina, 
which  is  capable  of  sliding  freely  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane  with  which 
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its  whole  lower  ledge  is  in  contact.  If  the  plane  of  the  lamina  be  perpendicular 
to  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with  the  horizon,  and  the  particle  and 
lamina  start  from  rest,  determine  their  position  at  any  time. 

Let  X  be  the  distance  at  any  time  of  a  point  in  the  base  of  the  lamina  from 
its  initial  position,  |  the  distance  which  the  particle  has  moyed  along  the  edge  of 
the  lamina,  a  the  angle  which  this  edge  makes  with  the  inclined  plane,  $  the 
inclination  of  the  latter,  m  the  mass  of  the  particle,  and  M  that  of  the  lamina. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  hunina  at  any  time  is  \  Jf^,  and  that  of  the 
particle  is 

§«{(«  +  I  cosa)*  +  ?  ainSa}. 
Hence 

2T=  (Jf  +  m)  sr«  +  »»(«  +  2mxi  cos  a. 

Again,  -  T «  Mgx  sin  j8  +  my  { (a?  sin  /8  +  f  sin  (a  +  3)}, 

and  therefore  the  equations  of  motion  are 

(if +m)if  +  fli^'  cos  a=  (if  +  m)y  sin  /3,    m  (|  +  if  cos  a)  «  my  sin  (a+i9), 

whence 

m  sin  a  cos  a  cos  /3 )  .     ,  (if  +  m)  sin  a  cos  iS 


1    «(  •    «    m  sin  a  cos  a  cos /3)      ^     _     .i 


if  +  m  sin'  a 


300.  Isnoratlon  of  Coordinates. — If  there  be  no  force 
tending  to  alter  one  or  more  of  the  independent  variables 
hj  which  the  position  of  a  system  is  defined ;  if  moreover 
the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  does  not 
contain  these  variables,  but  only  their  differential  coefficients ; 
and  if  the  system  start  from  rest ;  then  T  msj  be  expressed 
as  a  function  of  the  other  independent  variables  and  their 
differential  coefficients,  and  be  treated  as  if  these  latter  vari- 
ables completely  defined  the  position  of  the  system. 

Let  £i  be  one  of  the  independent  variables  satisfying  the 
oonditions  supposed;  then,  as  there  is  no  force  tending  to 
alter  £i, 

d  dT     dT     ^    ,    ^dT     ^        .  ^.       .       dT  .     ^ 
T-  — r-  =  0 ;  but-r-  -  0 ;  and  therefore  -r-  =  constant ; 

dt  d^i     dii  rffei  dii 

also  as  the  system  starts  from  rest,  and  2*  is  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  |i,  Is . . .  tm  this  constant  must  be  zero ; 

hence  -j-  =  0.    In  like  manner,  if  fa  be  another  variable 
dci 

satisfying  the  same  conditions,  we  have  ^z-  =  0,  and  so  on. 

d^t 
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From  the  linear  equations  -7-  =  0,  -^  =  0,  &o.,  |i,  |j,  &o.  can 

be  found  in  terms  of  the  remaining  differential  ooefficients 
iqj ' ' '  In-  Thus  T  becomes  a  function  of  ^q  ...  £»»  and  of 
their  differential  ooefficients,  that  is 

If  now  we  regard  1^,  l^^i,  &o.  as  completely  defining  the 
position  of  the  system,  Lagrange's  equations  are 

d   dF     dF     ^    . 
dt^q-Wr     ''        ' 

but  these  equations  are  true,  for 

dF     dT     dT  dti     dT  4a      • 
dtq     d^q     4i  rf|,     4.  disq 

dF     dT     dT  4i      dT  dfa      o 
4,     rf5,     4i  ^5,     rf|.  ^5, 

whence,    as     -z  =  0,     -r  =  0,  &c.,  we  have 

dti       '     rf5a 

dFdT     dF^dT^^ 

diq        dtq        dig        dig 

The  proposition  proved  above  is  given  by  Thomson  and 
Tait  (Natural  Philosophy)  ^  and  is  the  simplest  case  of  what 
they  have  termed  Ignoration  of  Coordinates. 


Examples. 

1.  A  partide  descends  from  rest  along  one  face  of  a  smootli  triangular  prism 
which  is  supported  bj  a  smooth  horizontal  plane.  The  initial  position  of  the 
particle  lies  m  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  prism 
and  perpendicular  to  its  edge ;  determine  the  motion. 

Let  X  be  the  horizontal  coordinate,  in  the  vertical  plane  in  irhioh  the  particle 
moves,  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  piism,  M  its  mass,  m  that  of  the  partiele, 
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I  the  diBtance  it  has  moved  at  any  tune  along  the  face  of  the  prism,  and  a  the 
angle  which  this  face  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane ;  then 

2T^  {M+m)afl-{-m^  +  2fnxi  cos  a,     V=-  mg^  sin  o; 

and  the  equations  of  motion  are 

(ir+  m)  a;  +  mi'  cos  a  s  0,    m^  +  n^  cos  a  —  in^  sin  a. 

Hence,  as  the  particle  starts  from  rest, 

(Jr+  m) «  «  -  mi  cos  a,     (JT  +  m  sin'o)  f  =  (Jr+  m)  y  sin  a. 

The  student  will  observe  that  if  T  were  expressed  by  means  of  the  first  of 
these  equations  as  a  function  of  ^  alone,  and  treated  as  such,  the  second  equation 
would  be  obtained  directly  as  Lagrange's  equation. 

2.  In  the  preceding  example,  if  the  face  of  the  prism  down  which  the  par- 
ticle descends  oe  rough,  determine  the  equations  of  motion. 

The  force  of  friction  tends  merely  to  stop  the  relative  motion  of  the  particle 
and  prism ;  hence,  F  being  this  force,  F^f  ~  —  fiP8|f  where  F  is  th.e  perpen- 
dicular pressure  of  the  particle  on  the  face  of  the  prism.  Now  P  =  m  (^  coe  a 
+  X  an  a),  and  therefore  the  equations  of  motion  are 

(jr+  m)  X  +  mf  cos  o  =  0, 

mi'  +  mx  cos  a  =  mff  (sin  a~  fi  cos  a)  —  tttnx  sin  a. 

The  latter  of  these  equations  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

i  cos  X  +  a?  cos  (a  -  X)  =  ^  sin  (o  -  \), 
where  tan  x  a  /u. 

3.  A  sphere,  having  no  motion  of  rotation,  and  under  the  action  of  a  force 
passing  through  its  centre  of  inertia,  moves  through  a  liquid  extending  indefi- 
nitely in  all  directions  on  one  side  of  an  infinite  plane :  the  liquid  being  origpL- 
nally  at  rest,  and  not  acted  on  by  any  force,  determine  the  form  of  the  equations 
of  motion  of  the  sphere. 

Let  the  origin  be  anywhere  in  the  fixed  plane,  the  axis  of  x  being  at  right 
angles  to  that  plane ;  and  let  x,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  at  any  time,  and  |  a  coordinate  of  any  particle  of  the  liquid,  which  may 
be  defined  as  matter  which  is  incompressible,  devoid  of  resistance  to  change  of 
shape,  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  friction  against  a  surface  with  which  it 
is  in  contact. 

dT 

If  T  be  the  kinetio  energy  of  the  whole  system,  we  have  -j^  —  C,  once 

there  is  no  force  acting  on  the  liquid ;  but  as  the  liquid  was  originally  at 
rest,  and  no  impulse  was  imparted  to  it,  C  =  0.  Hence  T  is  a  function  of 
Xf  y,  ty  X,  y,  z.  Again,  the  motion  of  the  system  at  any  instant  could  be  pro- 
duced from  rest  by  placing  the  sphere  in  its  actual  position,  and  giving  it  an 
impulse  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  its  actual  velocity,  since  the  impulses  which 
should  be  given  to  the  liquid  particles  are  zero  (10),  Art.  294.  Hence,  as  the 
initial  circumstances  are  unaltered  by  changing  the  values  of  y  and  2,  T  is  a 
function  of  x,  x,  y,  i.    Again,  a  change  in  the  sign  of  ^  or  i  can  make  no  change 
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in  the  yalue  of  T,  which  muBt  therefore  be  of  the  form  i{JPi^  +  Q  (y'  +  s') } , 
since  the  coefficients  of  xy,  yi^  zx  must  be  zero. 
The  equations  of  motion  are  then 


^'^A^^-'i^^^)}-^- 


4.  Proye  that  a  sphere  projected  through  a  liquid  perpendicularly  from  an 
infinite  plane  boundary-  is  at  first  accelerated,  and  then  tends  towards  a  con- 
stant velocity.  Show  also  that  if  projected  parallel  to  the  boundary  it  moyes  as 
if  it  were  attracted  towards  the  boundary. 

Initial  circumstances  in  Ex.  3  are  altered  in  the  same  manner,  whether  we 
suppose  introduced  into  the  liquid  a  second  bounding  plane  parallel  to  the 
first,  and  between  it  and  the  sphere,  or  suppose  the  sphere  placed  initially 
nearer  the  original  bounding  plane.  Hence  a  diminution  of  die  initial  yalue 
of  2  is  equiyalent  to  the  introduction  of  additional  geometrical  constraints 
into  the  system.  From  this  it  follows  by  Bertrand's  Theorem,  Art.  296,  that 
if  «'  <  jp,  and  P'af  =  Pi,  the  value  of  Fa?  must  exceed  that  of  F'x'^,  and  there- 
fore i^  <Xy  and  P*  >  P,  or  P  decreases  as  x  increases.  Similar  reasoning  can  be 
applied  to  Q.  It  x  be  infinite,  or  the  liquid  unbounded  in  every  direction,  P 
and  Q  are  constants. 

The  statements  made  in  the  enunciation  of  this  example  follow  then  imme- 
diately from  the  equations  of  Ex.  3,  by  making  X  and  Y  zero. 

Examples  3  and  4  are  taken,  with  some  slight  modifications,  from  Thomson 
and  Tait  {Natural  ThUotophy), 

301.  Componente  of  Moineiitaiii  and  ITeloeltles. — 

Equations  (10),  Art.  293,  enable  us  to  express  the  velooities 
li,  &c.  as  linear  functions  of  the  components  of  momentum 
Ply  &c.  If  these  values  be  substituted  for  ^i,  &o.  in  T,  as 
given  by  equation  (7),  a  new  expression  for  T  is  obtained 
which  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  oipijpt^  ...  p„. 
"We  shall  represent  the  two  expressions  for  T  by  Ti  and  Tp. 

Equation  (7),  Art.  293  gives   Ttj  and  the  corresponding 

equation  for  Tp  is  of  the  form 

Tp  =  Pnjt?i»  +  PnPt   +  &0.  +  2P,2PiJt?2  +  &c.         (28) 

In  this  equation  Pu,  Pn,  &c.  are  functions  of  |i,  Is,  &c. 
Thus  Tt  and  Tp  are  each  functions  of  |i,  |2>  &c. ;  but  these 

coordinates,  so  far  as  they  appear  explicitly,  do  not  enter  in 
the  same  manner  into  the  two  expressions  for  T,    Equation 
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(14)  gives  an  expression  for  T  which  is  symmetrioal  in  |i  and 
Ply  &o.,  and  which  becomes  T^  or  Tp  according  as  we  express 

Ply  &c.  in  terms  of  |i,  &c.,  or  tiy  &o.  in  terms  of  p^  &o. 
If  we  seek  for  —  from  equation  (14)  we  obtain 

2^=^.  +  Si>^.  (29) 

api  api 

dT 

Again,  if  we  seek  for  —  from  (7)  we  have 

dT         dT  4l  ^    dT  dt  o  ^4  f^r,. 

—  =  —; +  — +  &c.  =  Sp  — .  (30) 

dpi     d^i  dpi      d^2  dpi  dp^ 

dT 
Substituting  this  value  for  -j-  in  (29)  we  get 

^dT     .      dT      .  dT     ^ 

^d^r^'''w^'^^^'''^^r^'' 

and  as  a  similar  result  holds  good  for  each  component  of 
momentum,  we  have 

^T.i      rf^-i         ^T_. 

The  partial  differential  coefficients  of  T  with  raspeot  to 
|i,  &c.  are  different  according  as  T  is  expressed  by  T>  or  Tp. 

dT 

If  we  seek  for  -rJ^  from  equation  (14)   or  (7)  we  must  in 

each  case  regard  Ci>  &o«  as  functions  of  piy  pty  &c. ;  ^i,  ^s,  &c. 
In  this  way  we  get  from  (14), 

^dTp         dt         4,     .  ,^^. 
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and  from  (7) 

dT,     dTi     dTi  4i     dTi  d|, 

—  -— ^  +  -r  —  +  — r^  —  +  &C. 
dix      rfgi      rffci  rffi     rffi  rf£, 

Hence,  by  (32),      ^'  =  f:^2fp, 

and  therefore  f  + ?  „  n 

We  have  then  the  system  of  equations 

dTj,     dTf  dTp     dT^  dT,     dT^ 

dl^i        rfgi  efga         tifa  din        «?&.  ^      ' 

It  is  plain  that  the  reoiprooskl  relations  between  oompo- 
nents  of  velocity  and  momentum  are  analogous  to  the  polar 
properties  of  ourves  and  surfaces. 

302.  Hamilton's  EquatlonB  of  Motloii. — If  we  put 

Tp  +  V  =  Z7",  we  obtain  a  function  IT" of  pi,  /?a,  &c.,  £i,  fa,  &o., 
which  represents  the  total  energy  kinetic  and  potential  of  the 
system,  and  whose  value  is  constant.  By  the  employment 
of  U  Lagrange's  equations  of  motion  may  be  expressed  in 
another  very  symmetrical  form  due  to  Hainilton. 

B,  (10),  Art  294.  i|.  *  „dl„  (34)-f -f . 
Hence  Lagrange's  equations  (22)  become 

Equations  (35)  have  been  termed  The  Equations  of 
Motion  of  a  system  expressed  in  the  Canonical  Form. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equations  which  give  the  motion 
of  the  oentro  of  inertia  and  the  changes  in  the  moments  of 
momentum  for  any  system  are  particular  oases  of  equa- 
tions (35). 


EXAHFLSS. 

1.  In  a  moving  Bystem  the  total  elementary  change  of  momentum  corre- 

eponding  to  one  (3  the  generalized  coordinates  Ib  made  up  of  two  parts,  one 

resulting  from  tiie  forces  acting  on  the  system,  the  other  from  the  previously 

dT 
eiisting  motion.    Show  that  —  dt  expresses  the  latter,  |  heing  the  generalised 

coordinate. 

If  p,  fto.  he  the  impulses  which  would  give  the  existing  velocities  at  any 

dT  .  /dT\ ' 

instant,  "^^P-    -A-t  the  next  instant  I  ^  J  =p'- 

From  these  equations  it  appears  that  the  total  elementary  change  of  mo- 
mentum p'— p  corresponding  to  (  is 


ldT\'    dT  d  dT ^ 

\di )    di       dtd^ 


Now,  hy  Lagrange's  equations, 

d   dT  dT 

whence,  as  Udt  represents  the  change  of  momentum  resulting  from  the  applied 
forces,  yr-dt  must  represent  that  due  to  the  previous  motion. 

2.  Apply  the  method  of  the  last  example  to  determine  the  components  of  the 
centrifugal  couple  in  the  case  of  a  hody  having  a  fixed  point. 

Here  2T^  Aai^  +  B€ff»^  +  Co^'.     If  now  wi,  003, 003  he  expressed  in  terms  of 

rfT^rfT^^ii      dT^  d^     dT   dia^ 
d^     d^i  dp       dw%   dp      dui  dp ' 

then  when  ^  =  0,  we  have.  Art.  258  and  Ex.  6,  Art.  260, 

dT 

3.^  If  the  Cartesian  and  generalized  coordinates  he  connected  hy  linear 
equations  with  constant  coefficients,  show  that  there  are  no  terms  in.the  equations 
of  motion  resulting  from  the  previous  motion. 
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303.  Galenlus  of  ir«rlati[oii8. — ^In  the  Galoulas  of 
Yariations  the  form  of  the  function  whioh  determines  the 
dependent  variable  y  in  terms  of  the  independent  variable  x 
is  supposed  to  vary,  and  w  being  the  symbol  of  a  given 
operation  or  set  of  operations,  the  fundamental  problem  of 
the  Calculus  is  to  determine  the  variation  of  Toy. 

If  y  -f{x)y  a  change  whose  magnitude  is  infinitely  small 
in  the  function /(a;)  must  be  of  the  form  i^p  {x)j  where  » is  an 
infinitely  small  constant.  We  have  then  ty  =  i^  [x).  In 
consequence  of  y  becoming /(a?)  +  ti/^  [x\  the  differential  co- 
efficient ^  becomes  -rz-^  i  ttt- 

Hence  we  have  S??*?^^-  (36) 

dx^       daf^  ^ 


If  a.|4„.|....S)^. 


the  variation  SO  is  the  change  in  O  in  consequence  of  y 
changing  from  /(a?)  to  /(ar)  -f  iy\t  (a?).  As  the  result  of  this 
change  of  y  the  function  F  becomes  jP+  Si^,  where 

dF  dF    dSy  .       dF    dSy 

\dx)  \(^  / 

and  a  becomes  J  Fdx  +  J  tFdx.   Hence  we  see  that 

liH^l^Fdx^llFdx.  (37) 

In  the  case  of  a  definite  integral  whose  limits  are 
variable  the  complete  variation  is  the  sum  of  two  parts,  one 
resulting  from  the  variation  of  the  limits,  the  other  from  the 
variation  of  the  expression  under  the  integral  sign.    Hence 

if  12  »  FdXy  and  if  i)0  be  the  complete  variation  of  Q,  we 
^^®  BQ,  =  F"dx"  -  Fdx'  +  r'sJlfe,  (38) 

In  general  the  complete  variation  i>u  of  a  dependent 
variable  u  is  the  sum  of  two  parts,  one  resulting  from  a 
ohauge  of  the  independent  variable  ar,  the  other  from  a 

2F 
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change  in  the  form  of  the  relation  conneoting  u  with  x.  In 
the  Calculus  of  Yariations  the  symbol  S  is  restricted  to  varia- 
tions of  the  latter  kind.     Hence,  in  general, 

fill 

Du  =  -rdx  +  Su.  (39) 

ax 

EXAMFLBS. 

1.  A  particle  under  the  action  of  gra'vity  is  constrained  to  moTO  from  one 
giyen  point  A  to  another  £  along  a  smooth  plane  curve ;  determine  the  natiue 
of  the  curve  so  that  the  time  of  descent  mav  be  the  least  possible. 

The  curve  obviously  lies  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  points 
A  and  S. 

Urn  Let  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  a  vertical  and  horizontal  line  in  this  plane,  the 
positive  direction  of  x  being  downwards,  and  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  partiels 
in  any  position,  then,  if  the  origin  be  properly  selected, 

«*  =  2ffx,  and  therefore  dt  =  — =r. 

Hence,  if  O  =  ('^  Ji±^  <fe.    where   ,  =  g. 

we  have  to  determine  y  as  a  function  of  x  so  that  Q  may  be  a  minimum,  and 
therefore  8X1  ==  0  for  all  possible  variations  of  y.    Kow 

}^y/2gx(l+p')  dx 

hence,  integrating  bv  parts,  and  neglecting  the  terms  outside  tiie  integral  sign, 
since  yi  and  yo  are  given,  and  therdtore  8yi  s=  8yo  =  0,  we  have 


\1  ^tv2^(T+i.»))'^**"®' 


1^  rfj?\V2y« (!+/?»), 
but  8y  being  arbitrary,  this  equation  cannot  be  true  for  all  values  of  Sy,  except 

d  p 

dx  -^tgx  (1  +  pf 

Integrating,  we  have  p»  =  2^c*«  (1  +  l^Y 

1  dy 

If  we  put       -T—j.  -  fl,  and  ^  =  tan  0,   we  get  «  =  a  sin*a,    ~  =  tan  ^. 
2y<>  dx 

Aflain  ~-  ~  -r-  -r  -^  Bin-9 ;  hence  we  obtain,  as  the  equations  of  the 
^        d$      dx  a$ 

curve,    «  B  a  sin^O,    y  b  a  (9  —  sin  0  cos 9)  +  d,    where  a  and  b  are  arbilxvy 

constants. 

The  curve  is  therefore  a  cycloid  {Diferential  Calculus ^  Art.  272). 

This  problem  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  Mathematics,  as  its 
proposal  by  Juhn  Bernoulli  in  1696  led  to  the  invention  of  the  GakuluB  of 
Variations. 
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2.  Prove  that  for  any  syatem  of  coplanar  forces  the  curre  of  quickest  deaoent 
IB  such  that  at  each  point  tne  pressure  on  the  curve  due  to  the  fences  is  equal  to 
that  due  to  the  motion. 

Here  ^  ~  J,  ^  *  ^o^ce,  putting  Jn  =  0, 


we  have,  after  integrating  by  parts,  ^f—4=V^'-^^-^^0, 

If  we  put »  =  tan  9,  this  equation  becomes  -r-  ( i  +  -= -r-  =  0, 

*^  '  ^  dx\    V    I      r^cos  9  dy       ' 

,   ^.  1  dt^B     sind  /dff     ^      ^^^\  1        dv     ^ 

that  18,        — J-  (T-  +  <*^^:r)  +-5 — n  T-  =  0; 

V      dx  fr     \dx  dy/       fr  cos  9  dy 

,  ^d9      I  fdv   .    ^     dv  \ 

whence  co8^-T-a=-(^-8in^--7-  cos^j. 

dx     V  \dx  dy  / 

XT  ^     ^       '    ^     ^         j*i.     *         t^         /dv  dy     dv  dx\ 

Now  cos  ^  =  ^-,     sin  d  as  ^-,    and  therefore  i>»-—  =  «(- — r-  ^-z 1; 

ds  ds  d9         \dx  dt      dy  ds/ 

d9 
also  ^  ""  P*  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  mv^  as  2  l{Xdx  -^-Tdy) ; 

hence,  substituting^  we  obtain 

»»»'      ^  dy      T^dx 
p  ds  ds 

which  proves  the  theorem  in  question. 

The  curve  of  quickest  descent  is  called  the  Brach^stochrone.  The  propo- 
sition here  proved  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  in  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions, for  ^e  discussion  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jellett's  Ccdculua 
of  Variations^  p.  140,  or  to  the  JBneyekpadia  Britannica^  vol.  24,  p.  86. 

3.  Deduce  Lagrange's  equations  of  motion  in  generalized  coordinates  and 
the  corresponding  equations  for  impulses  from  D' Alembert's  Principle  by  means 
of  the  Calculus  of  variations. 

If  X,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  any  particle  m,  T  is  given  by  the  equation 
T  —  2m  (i^  +  y^  +  i*) ;  but  T  can  also  be,  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  gene- 
ralized coordinates  (i,  &c.,  and  velocities  ^i,  &c.  As  these  two  expressions  for 
T  are  always  identiciil,  so  also  are  the  expressions  iorjZTdt  derived  from  them ; 
we  have  therefore 

If  we  integrate  by  parts  each  side  of  this  equation,  the  tenns  remaining 
under  the  integral  sign  on  one  side  must  be  equal  to  those  remaining  under  that 
sign  on  the  other,  and  a  similar  equality  must  hold  good  for  the  twins  outside 
the  integral  sign  at  each  limit.    Hence  we  have 

/d  dT     dT\  ^^       fddT     dT\  ^^       ^        ^    ,.^       ... 

and  ^  a^i'  +  ^  Hz'  +  Ac.  =  2m  (*'  J**  +  y'«y'  +  «'»»'). 

2P2 
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Since  the  limits  are  arbitrary  the  latter  equation  may  be  written 
dT         dT 

If  we  now  employ  D'Alembert'e  Frinciple,  the  equations  of  motion  are 
immediately  obtained. 

304.  Ijeast  Aetton. — The  integral  /2  Tdt  taken  between 
two  given  configurations  of  a  system  is  termed  the  Action  of 
the  system  in  passing  from  one  of  these  oonfigurations  to  the 
other.    If  we  denote  the  action  by  At  we  haye  the  equation 

-4  =  2  Trrf^,  (40) 

where  f  and  f^  correspond  to  the  initial  and  final  configura- 
tions of  the  system. 

If  V  be  the  velocity,  m  the  mass,  and  s  the  path  of  any 
particle  of  the  system,  it  is  plain  that  A  may  be  expressed 
also  by  the  equation 

(*"  r 

A  =  S/^i      vds  =  Sw     {xdx  +  ydp  +  «(&),       (41) 

where  s'  and  /'  are  in  any  individual  motion  the  values  of  s 
for  the  particle  m  in  the  initial  and  final  configurations. 

The  Principle  of  Least  Action  asserts,  that  subject  to  the 
condition  imposed  by  the  equation  of  energy  the  mode  in 
which  a  conservative  system  passes  from  one  configuration  to 
another  is  such  that  the  action  is  a  minimum. 

The  equation  of  energy  i&  T+  V-  U,  where  JE  is  con- 
stant, and  V  a  given  function  of  the  coordinates.  This 
equation  determines  jT  as  a  function  of  the  coordinates,  but 
not  V  the  velocity  of  an  individual  partide.    Hence  the  value 

^  vds  depends  not  only  on  the  initial  and  final  positions  of 

the  particle,  but  also  on  the  relation  which  in  any  individual 
actual  motion  exists  between  v  and  s.  If  we  consider  the  ex- 
pression for  A  given  by  (40)  it  is  plain  that  the  value  of  A 
depends  on  the  equations  which  are  supposed  to  determine 
the  coordinates  in  terms  of  ^  in  any  individual  motion  of  the 
system,  and  the  Principle  of  Least  Action  asserts  that  in 
the  actual  motion  of  the  system  these  equations  are  such  as 
to  render  A  a  minimum.    The  student  should  observe  that 
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in  (40)  the  limiting  valnes  of  ^  are  not  given.  In  fact,  when 
the  initial  and  final  configurations  are  given  the  oorrespond- 
ing  values  of  t  depend  upon  the  actual  motion  of  the  system. 

To  show  that  ^  is  a  minimum  in  the  actual  motion  we 
must  suppose  the  forms  of  the  functions  by  which  x,  &c.,  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  ^  to  vary,  and  prove  that  the  consequent 
variation  of  ^  is  zero. 

We  have  then  by  (38) 

LA  =  2rW  -  2rdf  +  j2STdt. 
Now  8T  +  8  F  «  0,  and  therefore  we  get 

2)-4  =  2rw-  2yW  +  /(8r-  SV)  dt ; 
also,  since  2T^  2w  (i?  +  y'  +  i')> 

we  have  8  2*=  2w  {xlx  +  ySy  +  aSs), 

If  we  integrate  each  term  bj  parts,  and  substitate  in  the 
expression  for  DA,  we  obtain 

+  Sot  [if'hf'  +  y'V'  +  »"8«")  -  S»»  (^8*'  +  ^¥  +  «'«»') 

Now  by  D'Alembert's  equation  the  part  under  the  inte- 
gral sign  must  be  zero,  and  therefore  if  the  part  outside 
that  sign  be  likewise  zero,  we  have  DA  =  0. 

But        2r'dr  +  2m  {x"  hf'  +  fZf  +  r  8»") 

=  2w  {*"  {x'^df  +  &i<0  +  y"'  {fdf  +  8/)  +  r  (rrfr  +  80), 

and  i'W  +  hf\  &c.  are  by  (39)  the  complete  variations  of 
Qif\  &o.,  and  therefore  must  each  be  zero^  since  x'\  \/\  ^\  &c. 
are  invariable,  being  the  coordinates  of  the  particles  of  the 
system  in  its  final  configuration,  which  is  given.  Hence,  as 
similar  results  hold  good  for  the  other  limit,  we  obtain 
DA  s  0,  and  therefore  may  conclude  that  ^  is  a  minimum 
or  a  maximum. 
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If  the  potential  energy  of  a  STsiem  be  given  as  a  fiinotion 
of  the  generalized  ooordinates,  the  Prinoiple  of  Least  Action 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  its  equations  of  motion. 

To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion  in  this  manner  we  must 
seek  to  determine  the  generalized  coordinates  as  functions  of 
t  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  A  a  minimum,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  T  +  F  =  constant.  This  condition  gives 
ST+  SF=  0,  and  therefore  if  X  be  an  indeterminate  quantity 
we  must  have,  when  ^  is  a  minimum, 

DA  +  /X(Sr  +  SF)  ^'  =  0.  (44) 

In  this  equation  the  variations  S^i,  &c.  may  be  regarded 
as  independent  and  arbitrary,  provided  we  can  determine  A 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  2*  +  F  =  constant. 

8?i  +  &c.  for  ST  and 


If  we  substitute 


dV 

dKi 


4i     dt       dKi 


SKi  +  &o.  for  SF  in  (44),  we  get,  after  integrating  by 


parts,  for  the  terms  under  the  sign  of  integration, 

Hence,  as  the  part  under  the  integral  sign  must  vanish 
independently  of  the  terms  outside  that  sign,  and  as  S^i,  &o. 
are  independent  and  arbitrary,  we  have  the  system  of  equa- 
tions 

,^    ..fdT     d  dT\     .dV    dTdX     ^ 
(2  +  X) 7-+X T  —  =  0 

\dKi     dt  dy        dl,      dt  dt 
KdKz     dt  dy       rf?,      dt  dt 


&c. 


=  0 


If  we  multiply  the  first  of  these  equations  by  |i,  the 
second  by  ty  &o«  And  &dd,  we  have 

(2^A)s(^-lf)|.X2^^-^2t^=0.       (46) 
\dKi     dtd^J  dS,        dt        di 
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Henoe,  by  (25)  and  (13),  we  obtain 

tWi,,  f      JLf-2^§.0.  (47) 

dt      2  ^-  X  dt       2-{-\  dt  ^     ' 

This  equation  beoomes  the  same  as  the  equation  of  con- 
dition T+  F=  constant,  provided  X  =  -  (2  +  X),  or  X  =  -  1. 
Equations  (45)  then  become  the  same  as  Lagrange's  Equa- 
tions (22).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  X  =- 1,  the  terms  outside 
the  sign  of  integration  in  (44),  after  integrating  by  parts, 
vanish  of  themselves  when  the  limiting  vcdues  of  ^i,  £2,  &o. 
are  given. 

Some  eminent  mathematicians  have  deduced  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  from  the  Principle  of  Least  Action  in  a 
strangely  illogical  manner. 

305.  Hamilton's    Characterlstiie    Function. — The 

motion  of  a  given  system  having  n  degrees  of  freedom  whose 
potential  energy  is  a  given  function  of  the  coordinates  is 
completely  determined  if  the  initial  values  of  the  generalized 
coordinates  and  velocities  be  given.  At  any  subsequent  un- 
determined time  t  we  have  n  equations  connecting  t  with  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  coordinates  and  the  2n  quantities 
previously  assigned.  If  t  be  eliminated  from  these  equations 
n  -  1  remain.  Again,  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  are 
at  any  time  connected  by  the  equation  T  +  F  =  JB,  which 

S'ves  another  relation  between  tne  2n  assigned  quantities, 
ence  we  conclude,  that  if  the  initial  values  of  the  coordi- 
nates be  given,  and  also  their  values  at  any  subsequent 
undetermined  time,  along  with  the  total  energy  E  of  the 
system,  the  motion  is  completely  determined. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  action  ^  of  a 
system  in  passing  from  one  configuration  to  another  is  a 
determinate  function  of  the  initial  and  final  values  of  the 
coordinates  and  of  the  total  energy.  This  function  is  called 
by  Hamilton  the  Characteristic  Function.  Whenever  it  can 
be  assigned  it  furnishes  us  with  the  first  and  second  integrals 
of  the  equations  of  motion,  as  we  proceed  to  show. 
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Suppose  each  of  the  initial  and  final  coordinates,  as  well 
as  the  total  energy  of  the  system,  to  be  slightly  altered,  then 
each  coordinate,  at  any  intermediate  time,  receives  a  corre- 
sponding variation,  and  so  likewise  does  7,  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  system.  Now  ^  =  2  J  Tdt,  and  therefore  8^  -  /  2ZT(U ; 
but  8r+8r=8jB,  hence 

lA  =  J(8r  +  8^  -  SF)  *.  (48) 

If  in  this  we  substitute  for  J  ^Tdt  its  value  given  by  (42) 
and  integrate  by  parts,  we  find,  as  in  (43),  that  the  part 
under  the  sign  of  integration  must,  in  virtue  of  D'Alembert's 
equation,  be  zero.  Hence  ZA  must  consist  entirely  of  the 
terms  outside  the  sign  of  integration.  To  ascertain  what 
these  are  when  T  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  generalised 
velocities  and  coordinates,  we  must  put  for  8T  in  (48)  the 
expression 

\di  di    dtJ 

Since  SA  as  shown  above  consists  entirely  of  the  terms 
outside  the  sign  of  integration,  if  ^i,  ^2,  &c.,  S/,  Kit  &o.,  be 
the  final  and  initial  coordinates,  we  obtain  thus 

SA={t-r)SE-^^  8&  +  ^8&+&c.-('^85/+  ^S?,+&cA 

dii  dii  \d^i  dlt  J 

dT  £, 
Now  BA  =  ITdi-^Tde^  lA,  and  2^=  2  -j  ?, 

hence  by  (39)  we  get 

where  jOi,  &c.  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  (10). 

Again,  A  being  supposed  to  be  expressed  as  a  function  of 
the  initial  and  final  coordinates  and  total  energy  of  the 
system,  we  have 

BA  =  — 2)gt+— i)5,+&c.+ —  2)?/+ —  Dg;+ &C.+  —  S2f. 
rf5i         dl^  dl\         dK\  dE 


dA              dA 

dA 
'  dl,- 

dA          ,   dA 

dir  ^"  rf$«'~  ^"* 

dA 
'  •  dl^ 

dE 
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OoTnparing  the  two  expressions  iorDAj  and  remembering 
that  2>£i,  2)^3,  &o.  L^ij  Dtij  &o.  and  ^E  are  independent  and 
-arbitrary,  we  get 

J  A  J  A 

Pn;         (49) 


>--!'»';      (50) 


(61) 

Equations  (49)  and  (61),  if  £  be  eliminated,  furnish  ex- 
pressions for  |i,  Is,  &c.,  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  and  the 
time,  in  other  words,  the  first  integrals  of  the  equations  of 
motion.  Equations  (50)  and  (51),  ii  JS  be  eliminated,  enable 
us  to  express  the  coordinates  themselves  as  functions  of  the 
time,  and  so  furnish  the  second  integrals  of  the  equations  of 
motion.  In  each  case  the  initial  coordinates  S/,  &c.,  and 
oomponents  of  momentum  jt?/,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  given. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we  desire  to  nave  the  first  inte- 
grals in  their  usual  form,  in  which  the  arbitrary  constants  are 
•determined  from  the  initial  velocities,  we  must  employ  all  the 
equations  (49),  (50),  and  (51),  and  eliminate  Si,  &c.,  as  well 

In  the  case  of  a  set  of  free  particles,  equations  (49)  and 
(50)  become 

dA  dA         .      dA         .     dA         .    ^  ,.^. 

^r'^'''''   ^'^^^^^    &;""^^'''  ^  =  ni3^,&o.;       (52) 

dA  .,  dA  . ,  dA  .,  dA  . ,  -     ,-^. 

The  function  A  satisfies  certain  partial  differential  equa- 
tions by  which  it  may  sometimes  be  determined.  These 
equations  are  obtained  thus : — Multiply  the  first  of  equations 
{49)  by  ^1,  the  second  by  I29  &o.,  and  add,  and  we  have 

^  li  +^  I.  +  &o.  «  2r=  2(^-  V).         (54) 
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In  like  maimer,  from  (50)  we  get 

^,t'  +  ^,5/+&o.  =  -2r  =  2(r-^.       (55) 

In  equation  (54)  we  must  remember  that  ti,  ^29  &c.  are 
supposed  to  be  expressed  as  functions  oipu  P29  &o.,  and  thus, 
finally,  as  functions  of 

dV    dK.'^""' 

A  similar  remark  holds  good  for  (55). 

In  the  case  of  free  unconnected  particles,  equations  (54) 
and  (55)  take  the  simple  forms, 


^^r^uQ'^m-nE-n  (57) 


m  \\dx  J 


EXAHPLES. 


1.  Find  the  cbaracterLstic  function,  and  the  initial  and  final  integrals  in  the 
case  of  a  body  falling  vertically. 

Here  there  is  only  one  coordinate,  s  the  height  of  the  body  £rom  the 
ground.  Since  gravity  tends  to  diminish  s,  the  potential  energy  V  =s  mgz^ 
and  J?  =  T  +  mgz.    We  have,  then, 

where  z'  is  the  initial  height.  If  we  attribute  the  ne^tive  sign  to  the  square 
root  in  the  first  of  these  equations,  we  get,  by  integrating. 

In  this  equation  C  is  a  function  of  z\  and  is  to  be  determined  from  the  second 
differential  equation  for  A.  Eemembering  that  A  must  vanish  when  z  »  s% 
we  get  finally 
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We  hare,  then, 
•«--P»  =  -^  =  -'»V ;S '    ««'=;>i=--^  =  -m^ -— , 

If  we  eliminate  E  and  z'  from  these  three  equations,  and  put  z'  =  —  v\  we 
get  the  ordinary  first  integral  of  the  equation  of  motion  in  which  the  initial 
Telocity  is  supposed  to  be  given.  If  we  merely  eliminate  E  between  the  last 
two  of  the  above  equations,  and  put  ^  =  —  v\  we  get  the  ordinary  final 
integral. 

The  resulting  equations  are    2  =  —  (y<  + 1;'),    z  =  —  g--  —  f/t-\-:^. 

The  signs  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  square  roots  correspond  to  the 
motion  of  a  falling  body  projected  vertically  downwards.  The  results  which 
hold  good  in  the  other  cases  of  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  vertically  are 
deduced  from  the  general  equations  by  giving  the  proper  signs  to  the  square 
roots. 

2.  A  material  particle  is  acted  on  by  an  attractive  force  passing  through  a 
fixed  pointy  and  varying  directly  as  the  distance ;  find  the  c&ractenstic 
function. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle,  and  i»r  the  magnitude  of  the  force  at  the 
distance  r,  then 


Hence  we  have 


-^  =  -/^,    and     F  =  |(«3  +  y«). 


If  we  assume 


(») 


the  equation  (a)  is  satisfied,  provided 

Oi  +  ^  =  2J?.  ((?) 

Since  the  differential  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  3-7  and  3-7  is  similar  to  (a),. 

ax  dy 

and  since  A  must  vanish  when  x  —  x*  and  y  a  y\  we  have 


1 
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In  this  expreflsion  for  A  the  constants  ci  and  a  are  subject  to  the  condition 
ci  +  e%^  2E,  In  order  th&t  A  should  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  x,  y,  «^,  y\ 
and  By  a  second  equation  connecting  ^i  and  ci  with  these  quantities  is  required. 
This  equation  is,  in  fact. 

Its  truth  may  be  proved  as  follows  : — 

By  equation  {d)  A\b  expressed  as  a  function  of  «,  y,  a/,  y',  «i,  e%^  so  that 
we  may  write  A  —  ^(x,  y,  7f^  y',  01,  ^.  An  equation  must  exist  between 
e\y  etf  X,  y,  s/f  y\  by  means  of  which  ^  can  be  transformed  into  ^(o;,  y,  c',  y',  «i  +«fe). 
We  have,  then, 

d^if      d^      d^  de%      d^     d^      d^  de\    ,      d^      d^ 
dc\     dci      de% dc\      dcz"  dct     dc\  dc%  de\     de% 

and  therefore  ^  fl  -  ^)  =  ^  fl -^\ ,  that  is,  ^  <fo,+ ft  d;^  =  0. 
d«\\       dc%/       dci\       dc\}  de\  dci 

ddt      ddt 
Again,  dci-\'  dct^O,  since  ei  +^  <=  2J5',  and  therefore  we  haye  ^  =  ^. 

dci     dc% 

Hence  the  required  relation  between  ei  and  e%  must,  in  virtue  of  (c),  be  capable 

qa      d^  d^  d^ 

of  bemg  expressed  in  the  form,  -^  s  -T.    The  expressions  for  -^  and  -^ 

ae\      dc%  dci  <tc% 

are  found  most  easily  from  (b).    From  these  equations  we  haye 

dA        /•—     y ;        _  tfiA  vm 

T-  =  V«tv^  —  !»«•,    whence 


dx  dxdei     2  ^id  -  |A»«) 

Integrating,  we  have 


In  like  manner 


g-.J^(.i.-,/j-*.-V^)i 


hence,  since   -r-  ■■  .— ,  we  have  (e), 
de\      dci  ' 
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SMALL    OSCILLATIONS. 


306.  Introductory  Consideratloiifl. — When  a  material 
system  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  any  foroes  ia 
dightly  disturbed,  the  several  points  of  the  system  in  many 
oases  tend  to  return  to  their  original  positions.  In  suoh 
cases,  if  the  distance  of  each  point  from  its  position  of  equi- 
librium remains  during  the  motion  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  other  magnitudes  on  which  the  motion  depends, 
the  system  performs  small  oscillations. 

Some  cases  of  small  oscillations  have  been  already  con- 
sidered in  Articles  102  and  193.  The  simplification  of 
the  problem  in  the  case  of  small  oscillations  has  been  exem- 
plified in  the  articles  referred  to,  and  consists  in  neglecting 
the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  small  quantities. 

Before  proceedmg  to  the  general  theory  of  small  oscilla- 
tions we  shall  illustrate  the  method  by  the  consideration  of  a 
few  elementary  cases. 

307.  Oficlllatloii  on  a  Plane  Carre. — ^We  commence 
with  the  small  oscillation  of  a  particle,  under  the  action  of 
gravity,  on  a  smooth  vertical  circle. 

Taking  the  lowest  point  on  the  circle  as  origin,  the 
vertical  diameter  as  axis  of  Zy  and  the  tangent  as  that  of  x, 
the  equation  of  the  circle  is 

2az^ix^-^  E*,  (1) 

where  a  is  its  radius. 

Also,  by  D'Alembert's  principle  (Art»  196)  we  have 

*&?  +  zh  +  g^z  =  0.  (2) 

Now,  for  a  small  oscillation  x  must  be  small  throughout 
the  motion,  and  consequently  2  is  a  small  quantity  of  the 
second  order. 


a 
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Hence,  to  the  degree  of  approximation  required,  we  have 
aSz  =  xSxy    and  az-  qmc;    therefore  a»  =  iRg  +  i* ; 
we  may  accordingly  neglect  s,  and  equation  (2)  becomes 

a;  +  -  a?  j  &?  =  0, 
The  integral  of  this  equation  is 

x^kmx{fjl  +  x),  (3) 

as  in  Art.  102. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  curve  be  taken  instead  of  the  ciroley 
its  equation,  referred  to  the  tangent  and  normal  at  its  lowest 
point,  may  be  written 

2«  «  Cflfl?*  +  2cixz  +  2c^  +  &o. 

Accordingly,  neglecting  terms  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
second,  we  have  cz  "  e^o^rSa;,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  z  may 

be  neglected  as  before ;  also  observing  that  c©  =  -  (-Di^T-  CaL, 

P 
Art.  230),  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin, 

we  get  immediately  from  (2), 


X 


=  k  Bin  (tji+x)- 


This  shows  that  in  all  such  cases  the  motion  is  represented 
by  a  simple  harmonic  function. 

808.  OsclUatloii  on  a  Smooth  iliirface. — We  shall 
next  consider  the  case  of  a  small  oscillation,  under  gravity, 
on  a  smooth  spherical  surface. 

Taking  the  origin  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  sphere,  and 
the  z  axis  vertical,  tiie  equation  of  the  sphere  is 

2az^a?  ■¥  y^  -¥  z\  (4) 

Also,  from  D'Alembert's  principle, 

aJ&r  +  yly  +  282  +  glz  =  0.  (5) 
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Here  we  may  neglect  z^  and  z  as  before,  and  thus  we  obtain 
immediately 

Hence  s6  +  ^x^0,     y  +  ^y  =  0; 

a  a 

accordingly  we  have 

a?  «  f»  sin  Wf  +  Xi\     y  =  n  sin  (^^Jf  +  X»j» 

where  m,  n,  xi»  X^  ^^^  arbitrary  constants. 

These  equations  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 


ar  =  a  sin  ^  /-  +  a' cos  tj- 


y  =  ^8in^J?-f/3' 


cos  t  I- 
a 


(6) 


in  which  a»  jS,  a ,  f3'  are  smaU  arbitrary  constants,  whose 
values  depend  on  the  initial  circumstances  of  the  motion. 

Hence,  if  the  particle  be  set  in  motion  with  a  small 
initial  velocity  from  a  point  near  the  lowest  point  on  a  sphere, 
its  motion  will  be  given  by  equations  (6). 

Also,  if  we  eliminate  t  from  these  equations,  we  see  that 
the  horizontal  projection  of  the  path  of  the  particle  is  an 
ellipse.    (Compare  Art.  193.) 

We  shall  now  consider  the  oscillatory  motion  of  a  particle, 
under  gravity,  on  any  smooth  concave  surface. 

Neglecting,  as  in  the  former  cases,  small  quantities  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  second,  the  equation  of  the  surface, 
when  referred  to  the  normal  and  tangent  plane  at  its  lowest 
point,  may  be  written 

2«  »  or'  +  2hxy  +  by*.  (7) 

This  gives        i%-  {ax  +  hy)  &p  +  (Aa?  +  by)%y. 
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Also  z  may  be  neglected,  as  before,  and  equation  (5)  beoomeft 

{aJ  +  ^  (ew?  +  Ay))  &»  +  (y  +  ^  (&r  +  Jy))  8y  «  0. 

Henoe 

af  +  ^((w?  +  Ay)  =  0,      y +^  (Aa?  +  }y)  =  0.  (8) 

NoW|  these  being  linear  difierential  equations,  we  may  put 

X-  mda{t^X  +  x)y   y  =  w  sin  (^y/X  +  x)> 
this  leads  to  the  equations 

[ga  -  A)  m  +  ghn  =  0,    ghm  +  {gb-\)n  =  0. 

Aooordingly  A  must  be  a  root  of  the  equation 

ga  -  A,    gh 
ghf     gh-\ 


0,  (9) 


and  n r-  m. 

gh 

Hence,  if  Ai  and  A2  be  the  roots  of  (9),  we  see  that  the  com- 
plete integrals  of  (8)  may  be  written 

a?  s=  Wi sin  (^y^  +  xO  +  'Wjsin  (^.\/A2  +  x) 

y=— ^WiSin(^V^Ai  +  xi)+— ~- W3  6m(^-/A,+x«)  ) 

in  which  Wi,  twj,  xu  X»  *^^  arbitrary  constants,  of  which  the 
two  former  must  be  very  small,  in  order  that  the  motion 
should  be  one  of  small  oscillation.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
this  solution  would  fail  if  either  Ai  or  A2  were  negative ;  thus 
if  A  be  negative,  instead  of 

mi  sin  [t  v^Ai  +  xi), 
we  shall  have  the  terms 

where  fii  =  -  Ai. 
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The  motion  will  then  not  be  a  small  oscillation,  as  this 
expression  will  increase  continually  with  ty  unless  in  the 
exceptional  case  where  ki  »  0. 

Again,  if  Bi  and  iZa  be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at 
Of  it  is  readily  seen  that 

Ai  =»  -=;-,       Aa  -   p  . 

For  let  the  ellipse  ax^  +  2Ary  +  bi/*  -c  be  transformed  to  its 
axes,  so  that 

a»*  +  2hafy  +  by" -=  o'-S?  +  b'Y^ ; 

then,  since  a  +  b'^  a^  -¥  b\    and    ab  -  h^  -  c[b\ 

the  equation        (ga  -  A)  (^6  -  A)  -  gr*  A*  -  0 

becomes  {gd  -  A)  {gV  -  A)  -  0. 

The  roots  of  this  equation  are  ga'  and  gV ;  but,  as  in  Art.  307, 
we  have 

accordingly  for  a  small  oscillation  both  Rx  and  Ii%  must 
be  positive, «.«.  the  surface  must  be  convex  towards  the  plane 
of  xy.  If  Ai  =  Aj,  we  have  Rx  =  -ft,  and  the  origin  is  a  point 
of  spherical  curvature.  In  this  case  a  small  oscillation  is 
the  same  as  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  is  given  by 
equations  (6). 

Examples. 

1 .  A  bar  of  mass  m  hanging  freely  from  one  extremity  is  slightly  displaced ; 
determine  its  motion. 

Take  two  horizontal  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  passing  through  the 
point  of  suspension  for  axes  of  x  and  y.  Let  the  small  angular  diiq>lacement8  of 
the  bar  at  any  time  roimd  each  of  these  axes  towards  the  other  be  9  and  ^ ; 
then,  r  being  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  bar  from  its  extremity, 

«  s  r^,    y  =  ♦^f    «^  =  r»  -  *'  -  y* ; 

therefore  8  =  r(l  -  *«» -i^*),    to  =  -r(tf5d  +  ^8^), 

20 
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thus  we  may  neglect  z,  and  haTa 

Simr^  {$9$  +  ^^^)  +  ffldmr  (9M  +  ^8^)  «  0. 
Hence,  if  jr^dm  =  fnk*,  Jrdm  s  m/,  we  haye 

2.  Two  balls  connected  by  a  horizontal  bar,  whose  mass  may  be  neglected, 
are  suspended  by  two  vertical  cords  of  equal  len^.  The  bar  receiyea  a  sli^t 
displacement  of  rotation  round  a  yertical  axis  midway  between  the  corde ;  ^-nA 
the  motion  of  the  system. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  which  the  bar  makes  with  a  horizontal  line  parallel  to  its 
initial  position,  9  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  cords  to  the  vertical  (see  figure  in 
£x.  4,  Art.  244),  /  its  length,  b  the  distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  bar  to 
one  of  the  baUs ;  then 

»-*cosi^  =  i(l-J4r2),    y  =  A*,    «  =  ;(l-je«); 

but  ie  =  b^;    .-.«  =  ; (l-i^V), 

and  «'  =  -  ar,     y*  =  -  y,    «'  =  * ; 

then  X,  iT,  «,  c"  may  be  neglected,  and  equating  to  cipher  the  coefficient  of  S^  in 
D'Alembert's  equation,  we  have 

therefore  ^  =  o  sin  IJj  <  +  x  )  i 

where  a  and  x  &i*o  arbitrary  constants. 

This  shows  that  the  period  of  vibration  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pendulum 
whose  length  is  /. 

8.  A  heavy  bar  is  suspended  and  displaced  as  in  the  preceding  example ; 
investigate  its  motion. 

Let  r  be  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  bar  from  its  centre,  and  b  the 
distance  from  its  centre  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  one  of  the  cotda ;  then, 
as  in  the  preceding  example, 

b' 
therefore  if^  =  o  sin  {l.\l^+X]9  where  Jr»rfm*=  mjfea. 
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4.  How  must  the  bar  in  the  preceding  example  be  suspended  in  oider  that 
its  vibiations  should  be  isochronous  with  those  of  a  ball  hung  by  one  of  the 
supporting  cords  ? 

Ana,  b  ^  k.    In  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  bar   whose  length  is  2a, 

6.  A  uniform  rod  of  mass  m  hangs  from  a  horizontal  pivot  passiQg  through 
one  of  its  extremities.  An  inextensible  string,  whose  weight  is  negligibte, 
attached  to  the  other  extremity,  passes  through  a  smooth  ring  situated  on  the 
yertical  line  through  the  piyot  at  a  distance  below  it  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
rod,  and  sustains  a  mass  p.  The  rod  being  slightly  dii^laced  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium,  determine  the  motion. 

The  equations  of  motion  are 

i  ma^ '0  =z -.  mga  fdne  -  2aT,    pz^T-pg^ 

where  a  is  half  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  z  the  yertical  coordinate  <dp,  Hz 
be  measured  from  the  position  of  p  when  the  rod  is  yertical,  s  =>  4a  sin  ^  0. 
Since  B  is  always  small,  we  may  take  tm9  ^9;  substituting  for  z  and  elimi- 
nating Tj  we  have 

la(«  +  3p)  Hjfmg  (•  +  — )  =0. 

Hence  the  rod  returns  to  its  yertical  portion  in  a  time 

/<l«/l  +  !£Ucos-^_2p_ 

where  9o  is  the  initial  value  of  0. 

309.  Stable  Eqnillbrtiim. — A  position  of  stable  equi- 
librium is  one  from  whioh  a  system  has  no  tendency  to  depart 
far  if  it  be  slightly  disturbed. 

In  a  conservative  system  if  the  potential  energy  be  a 
TniTiiTmim  the  corresponding  position  is  one  of  stable  equi- 
librium ;  as  may  be  shown  in  the  following  manner : — 

From  equation  (4),  Art.  282,  we  have  T  +  T  -  Fo  =  To. 
Now  since  T  ^\  Swtr*  it  is  always  essentially  positive ;  also, 
Fo  being  the  minimum  potential  energy,  F  ~  Fo  is  positive 
for  all  small  values  of  me  variables,  and  may  therefore  be 
reduced  to  a  number  of  squares  with  positive  coefficients. 
Therefore  if  To  ^  small,  eadi  term  both  of  Tand  of  F-  F© 
must  be  small,  and  must  always  remain  so.  Hence,  if  the 
original  disturbance  be  slight  the  cfystem  can  never  depart 
far  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  nor  attain  a  high  velo- 
oity.     The  position  is  therefore  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

2  02 
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310.  CSqnatloiis  of  Motion  for  an  Oscillating  Sys- 
tem.— In  the  following  investigation  of  the  small  osciUations 
of  a  system  about  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  forces  which  act  at  the  different  points  of  the  system  are 
functions  of  the  coordinates  of  those  points,  and  that  the 
constraints  and  mutual  connexions  can  be  expressed  by  means 
of  equations  between  the  coordinates. 

In  virtue  of  these  equations  the  coordinates  of  the  points 
of  the  system  are  functions  of  n  independent  variables,  and 
these  again  are  at  any  time  functions  of  their  values  in  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  and  of  the  increments  resulting  from 
the  disturbance  from  this  position  and  subsequent  motion. 
If  the  system  perform  smedl  oscillations  the  morements  of 
the  variables  are  all  small  quantities,  whose  squares  and 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected. 

Hence  the  equations  of  motion  involve  only  the  first 
powers  of  the  variables  and  of  their  differential  coefiScients. 
In  other  words,  they  form  a  system  of  linear  differential 
equations  with  constant  coefficients. 

Let  ai,  as,  . . .  an  represent  the  values  of  the  generalized 
coordinates  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and 

Oi  +  $1,  aa  +  $»,  .  .  .  a«  +  5» 

their  values  at  any  time  during  the  motion.  Then  x^  y,  z 
being  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  any  point  of  the  system, 
we  have 

X  =/(ai  +  5i,  aa  +  &,..•  On  +  Kn) 
=/{ai,  as,  ...  an)  +^^  ^^ +;^  ?«•••  + ^  ?»  + &0.,    (11) 

whence,  differentiating,  we  get 

4/"  fc      df  f.  df  f. 

^^-Ji  fi+:^52... +  /-?*,  (12) 


dai         da2  d\ 


H 


since  the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  f,,  &o.  may  bo 
neglected ;  similar  equations  hold  good  for  y  and  i.    Henoe 
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Ty  the  kinetio  energy  of  the  fiystem,  is  a  quadratio  fdnction 
with  constant  coefficients  of  ^i,  ^3,  &o.y  and  we  may  write 

2r«/iii»  +f^^t^  +  &o.  +  2fMz  +  &o.  (13) 

Again,  if  Fbe  the  potential  energy,  we  have 

F=  -F(ai+  $1,  a,+  ?8,  . . .  a,.  +  $„). 

Expanding  by  Taylor's  Theorem,  putting  Vo = -P(ai,  oj, . . .  a«), 
and  neglecting  powers  of  ^i,  &o.  higher  than  the  second,  we 
get 

''-^•^^"^■*S«- •  •* S«-**PE.-. *.).    (M) 

Now  since  Vo  is  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  in  a 
position  of  equilibrium,  ^  Fo  »  0  f  or  all  possible  variations  of 
ou  as, . . .  On,  and  since  these  variations  are  independent  and 
arbitrary,  we  must  have 

;r-=0,      T-  =  0,  ...;7— =0.  15) 

aai  aa%  aon 

Hence,  if  we  put 

(14)  becomes 

r  -  Fo  +  i  (guSi*  +  ?mS2'  +  2q,££.  +  &0.)  (17) 

If  we  substitute  the  values  of  T  and  F  given  by  (13)  and 
(17)  in  Lagrange's  Equations  (22)  Art.  297,  we  obtain 

fn^i  +/i»^3  .  .  .  +/in?n  +  qiiKi  +  quKi  •  .  -  +  qmKn  «=  0  \ 
/laSi  +/22^2  .  .  .  +/in^»  +  qi£i  +  $'w£2  . . .  +  qtn^n  =  0 


.  (18) 


fin^h-^fiJi%  .  .  .  +/«»?«  +  ffmSi  +  ^'•nSj  •  -  •  +  qnnHn  =  0  / 
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811.  Solatton  of  Eqnatlonui  of  MotloB — 1 
BetermliiaDt. — ^As  in  Art.  308,  if  we  assume 

Si  =  Kfli  sin  {t  v^X  +  x)>    £t  =  Kfli  sin  {t  \/A+ x)>  &o.. 


and  substitute  in  the  equations  of  motion,  we  obtain  the 
n  equations 


(/iA-?i»)  «i  +  (/a»X  -ga)  Of  ...  +  (/2»X  -y»»)  On^O 


{finX-qin)ai  +  {f2nX-q^)ih...  +{/fJ^-qnn)an  =  Oj 


(19) 


These  can  be  satisfied  by  the  ratios  of  the  n  determinable 
constants  Ui,  ^s, .  • .  a„,  provided  A  is  a  root  of  the  equation 


/iiA  —  qiif     JiiA  ■"  S^iaj   •  •  •  /inA  —  Jm 
./ 12A  —  $^u,     JtoA  ~  qnj   •  •  •  JinA  —  j'ai* 


yinA  —  qinj     Jtu^  —  q^nt  •  •  •  Jnn^  ""  S'ww 


=  0. 


(20) 


The  symmetrical  determinant  which  enters  into  this 
equation  we  shall  call  A.  It  is  usually  termed  the  harmonio 
determinant  of  the  motion. 

If  the  roots  of  the  equation  A  «  0  be  all  real  and  positive, 
and  be  denoted  by  Ai,  A3,  .  .  .  An,  the  complete  yaluea  of 
K19  Kzf  &^'y  ^6  given  by  the  equations 


|i « itiaii  sin  (<  Vai  +  xi)  +  K2«i2  sin  (< V^  +  x»)  . . .  +  ic«aii» sin  (<\^+  x*)' 
l»=Ki«ni«in(<VAi+Xi)  +  ic2fl«a  ain  pV^a+x»)  •  •  .  +  icnOiw  on  (^V'a^+x*), 


.(21) 
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where  ki,  xd  f^*'  X*'  ^^*  ^^^  arbitrary  oonstantSy  2n  in  nmnber, 
and  Oiif  021, . . .  ^fii  satisfy  the  n  linear  equations  for  a^a^..  ,an 
obtained  by  putting  Xi  for  X  in  (19) ;  dis,  Ony  •  .  •  <7ns  those 
obtained  by  putting  X2  for  X  ;  and  so  on. 

If  any  root  of  the  equation  A  »  0  be  real  and  negative, 

instead  of  ician  sin  {t  y^Xi  +  xi)>  there  will  be  in  Si  a  term  of 
the  form 

where  /ui  ~  -  Xi ;  and  there  will  be  oorresponding  terms  in 
&9  Kt9  &o.  In  fact  if  we  substitute  kiAi^^^  for  Si,  Kxthe^  for 
ts,  and  so  on  in  the  equations  of  motion,  we  get  a  system  of 
equations  which  differ  from  (19)  in  having  -  fi  instead  of 
X,  and  which  can  therefore  be  satisfied  by  ai :  o^,  &o.  pro- 
vided ~  /i  be  a  root  of  the  equation  A  =  0.  Corresponding 
therefore  to  every  real  negative  value  of  X  there  is  a  real 
positive  value  of  /u.  In  this  case,  since  Si,  S29  &o.  contain  in 
general  terms  increasing  without  limit  with  the  time,  the 
motion  cannot  consist  of  small  oscillations. 

If  we  suppose  a^  a^^  .  .  .On  substituted  for  Si>  S39  •  •  •  Sm  ^^ 
T^  and  for  S19  Ss,  .  •  •  Sn  in  F,  and  denote  the  results  of 
these  substitutions  by  T'  and  V\  equations  (19)  may  be 
written 

^(AT'-n  =  0,£(Xr-n=0....^(Ar-n-0.  (22) 

312.  Iiemina  In  the  Theory  of  DetermlnaBtB. — If 

A  be  any  determinant,  and  if  the  determinants  obtained  by 
erasing  the  first  row  and  first  column  of  A,  the  second  row 
and  second  column,  the  first  row  and  second  column,  the 
second  row  and  first  column,  be  denoted  by  An,  Ass,  -  Ais,  ~  Asi, 
and  if  also  the  determinant  formed  by  erasing  the  first  row 
and  first  colunm  of  An  be  denoted  by  Aim,  then  it  is  a  well- 
known  property  of  determinants  that 

All  Asa  -  Ais  A21  =  AAim.  (23) 

For  the  convenience  of  the  student  we  shall  give  here  a 
proof  of  this  theorem. 
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If  we  have  the  n  linear  equations 

anXi  +  aiiXi  +  flfiaJTs  .  .  .  +  amftn  =  t/i    ^ 


flfai^i  +  a^^  +  flaaiTs  .  .  .  +  a^n^n  =  ^s 


>•> 


(24) 


aniXi  +  an^2  +  ffnaaJi  .  .  .  +  annPl^n  =  f/n     ' 

and  solve  for  Xiy  &o.,  in  terms  of  ^i,  &c.,  we  get  another 
system  of  n  equations,  of  which  the  first  two  are 

AiPi  =  An^i  +  Aaiyt  +  &c., 
Aa?j  =  Aia^i  +  Aja^t  +  &0. ; 

whence,  eliminating  p^y  we  obtain  between  the  n  + 1  variables 
^i>  ^i9  Viy  ^3»  •  •  •  Vn  the  linear  equation 

A(AMa?i  -  AaiiTa)  =  (An  Aaa  -  AiaAaO^i  +  &0.  (25) 

Again  we  may  obtain  a  linear  equation  between  the  same 
variables  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  eliminating  o^,  ^4, . . .  ^Vi  from 
the  [n  -  1)  equations  got  from  equations  (24)  by  omitting  the 
second.    The  result  of  this  elimination  is 


aiiXi  +  ai^z  -  yi,  ai8,  eiu,  . . .  flm 

a^lXi  +   OsjJPj  -  t/s,  ^33>  Oily  . . .  ^8» 

•  •        •  •        •  . 
■           •        •  ■        •  • 

•  •        .  •        ■  • 

an\Xi  +  ant^  -  Vnj  ^ns>  (^My  •  .  .  A^iw 

which  expanded  becomes 

AaaiTi  -  AaiiPa  =  Aimyi  +  &0. 


0,       (26) 


(27) 


Since  only  one  linear  equation  can  exist  between  n  +  1  vari- 
ables of  which  n  are  independent,  (27),  when  multiplied  by 
A,  must  be  identical  with  (25).    Hence  we  have 


AA 


1123 


All  A32  "  AiaAsi. 


In  the  case  of  the  harmonic  determinant,  since  it  is 
symmetrical,  we  have  Aai  -  Ais)  and  therefore  (23)  beoomes 


AiiAaa  ""  Aia   =  AAnaa. 


(28) 
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313.  Transformaiioii  of  the  Harmonic  Determi- 
nant.— If  we  denote  the  quadratic  function  of  n  variables 

¥juV  +/«e2*  +  ^f^2%^^^  +  &C.), 

by  ff  and  the  function 

by  <3,  the  heurmonic  determinant  A  is  the  discriminant  of 
A^"-  @,  and  the  equation  A  =  0  is  therefore  unaltered  by 
linear  transformation  of  the  variables  in  ^and  @. 

Again,  when  ^i,  I2,  &c.,  are  substituted  for  the  variables 
in  5"  it  becomes  the  kinetic  energy  T  ol  the  system.  Now, 
?i9  Is)  being  generalized  components  of  velocity,  whatever 
small  values  be  assigned  to  them,  these  values  will  belong  to 
a  possible  motion  of  the  system.  Hence  the  quantic  3^\& 
positive  for  all  real  values  of  the  variables,  and  may  there- 
tore  be  transformed  into  the  simi  of  n  positive  squares.  If 
this  transformation  be  effected  we  have 

25^=  Ul*  +  Ih'  +  Ife'  .  . .  +  vn\  (29) 

2©  =  «iiiji'  +  8nr\2   +  2«i2ijiija  +  &C.,  (30) 

and  the  harmonic  determinant  is  given  then  by  the  equation 

A  —  ^11,     —  ^12,     —  81s,      ...  —  8\n 
^  e  —  *iaj   A  —  ^32,   —  ^,     ...  —    «2n       ^  (31) 


"~  *i»i     ~  ^tn%    "  ^3«i     •  •  •  A  —  5, 


nn 


314.  Reality  of  the  Roots  of  the  Harmonle  Deter-^ 
minant  Equation. — If  the  first  row  and  first  column  of  the 
harmonic  determinant  be  erased,  and  a  similar  process  be 
applied  to  the  determinant  so  obtained,  and  again  to  the 
determinant  thus  formed  from  it,  and  so  on,  we  get  a  seriea 
of  determinants  beginning  with  the  harmonic  determinant 
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itself,  whose  degrees  ia  X  are  n,  n  -  1,  n  -  2,  &c.y  and  which 
in  the  present  Article  will  be  denoted  bj  AnyA*.!,  .  •  .  Ai. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  An»  An-i,  An-t  are  identical 
with  A,  All,  Aim*  and  that  At  is  simplj  A  -  8h»»  U  we  place 
+ 1  at  the  end  of  this  series  of  determinants  we  obtain  a  set  of 
(n  +  1)  quantities,  such  that  when  any  one  intermediate  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last  vanishes,  the  two  on  each  side 
of  it  take  opposite  signs.  When  A».i  (that  is  An)  vanishes 
this  appears  horn  (28),  and  it  is  plain  that  a  similar  equation 
holds  good  for  anj  three  successive  determinants  m  the 
series.    Its  last  three  terms  are, 


A  —  ^(n-i]  (n.i),  —  ^(n-i)fi 

~  *(«-!)  «>  A  —  *, 


'nn 


9      A  —  9fin,      A, 


of  which  the  first  is  negative  when  X  -  Snn""  0. 

If  now  we  substitute  +  oo  for  A,  each  term  in  the  series 
is  positive,  and  if  we  substitute  -  oo  the  terms  are  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative.  Hence  n  variations  of  sign  in 
the  successive  terms  of  the  series  have  been  gained  in  the  pro- 
cess of  diminishing  A  from  +  oo  to  -  oo ;  but,  since  when  one 
of  the  intermediate  terms  vanishes  no  variation  is  lost  or 
gained,  a  variation  can  be  gained  only  by  passing  through 
a  root  of  the  equation  An  =  0.  In  this  way,  therefore, 
n  variations  must  have  been  gained.  Hence  the  n  roots  of 
the  equation  An  ==  0  are  real,  and  a  variation  is  gained  in 
passing  through  each. 

From  this  last  observation  it  follows  that  when  An  first 
vanishes  An-i  is  positive,  and  that  it  must  become  negative 
before  An  vanishes  a  second  time,  then  again  become  positive 
before  An  vanishes  a  third  time,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  roots 
of  the  equation  An-i  =  0  separate  those  of  An  *»  0.  In  like 
manner  the  roots  of  the  equation  An.)  ^  0  separate  those 
of  A«-i  »  0,  and  so  on. 

If  we  denote  by  ^^  and  JS  the  quantics  obtained,  from 
9^  and  @,  by  omitting  all  terms  containing  ^i  the  minor 
determinant  An-i  belonging  to  An  in  its  most  general  form, 
as  written  in  equation  (20),  is  the  discriminant  of  A^^"-  ^S, 
and  the  special  form  of  An-i,  considered  in  this  Article,  is  the 
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discriminant  of  the  same  quantio  after  linear  transformation. 
Hence  the  general  and  special  forms  of  A»-i  vanish  for  the 
same  values  of  X,  and  we  conclude  that  in  general  the  roots 
of  the  equation  An.i  =  0  separate  those  of  An  =  0.  It  is 
obvious  that  similar  considerations  apply  in  the  case  of 
A«^,  &c.  ^        ^ 

The  results  in  this  Article  might  have  been  obtained 
directlj  for  the  determinants  An,  An.i,  &c.,  in  their  most 
general  form  by  using  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled 
{Biff.  Calc.f  p.  460)  when  the  quantic  9^  is  always  positive. 

315.  Stability  of  the  Motioii. — If  we  make  X  zero  in 
the  series  of  determinants  An,  An.19  &o.  of  Art.  314,  we 
obtain  a  new  series  which  may  be  denoted  by  (-  1)"  D^, 
(-  1)*^*  2)«-i,  &c.,  where  2>„  is  the  discriminant  of  @,  and  the 
remaining  determinants,  JDn-u  &o.  are  formed  from  Dn  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  employed  in  obtaining  the  former 
series. 

It  is  clear,  from  Art.  314,  that  the  number  of  positive 
roots  of  the  equation  An  =  0  is  equal  to  the  number  of  vari- 
ations of  sign  in  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  (-  l)**  D„^ 

{-  1)--^  2>n-i,    .    .    .   -I>x,l. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  Dn,  Dn-i,  &c.  be  aU  positive,  the 
harmonic  determinant  equation  has  n  positive  roots.  We 
<K>nclude,  therefore  {Diff.  CalCy  p.  460),  that  in  order  that  the 
roots  of  this  equation  should  be  all  positive,  the  quantic  @ 
must  be  positive  for  all  values  of  the  variables,  and  vice  versa. 

Without  assuming  the  truth  of  the  conditions  referred  to, 
we  may  obtain  the  same  result  in  another  way  by  employing 
the  following  transformation : — 

We  shall  suppose  that  ^and  ©  are  of  the  form  given  by 
^nations  (29)  and  (30),  and  that  the  roots  of  the  equations 
A  =  0  are  all  imequal. 

Apply  a  linear  transformation  which  will  change 

iji'  +  1J2'  +  riz  +  &c.  into  ?i'  +  Ja'  +  Ss'  +  &o., 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  @  to  its  canonical  form 

JTi  4i    +    "2  ii     .    .    .   +    "n  4n  • 
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In  order  to  show  ihat  it  is  possible  to  do  this  bj  a  real  trans* 
formation,  assume 


m 


=  ViXi  +  ni%%  +  ni'Xz  +  &c- 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

»?»  -^^l/fi  +  »?w'Za  +  Ij/'X  +  &C- 


(32) 


where  the  ratios  i|/  :  t\%  :  ij/ :  &o.,  are  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions 


*i2*li  +  'aaila  +  ^asla  .   .    .  +  <ti»i}f»  =  Aii|« 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

the  ratios  ij/' :  i^' :  ii,'" :  &o.  by  the  equations 


,  (33) 


// 


*12»?1      +  022?j2        .     .     . 


•    +  ^in1|n'  —  AjIJi 
+  *2n»?«     =  A8r|2 


// 


•   +  *iMi»?n    =  ^mn 


;  (34) 


and  so  on. 

From  equations  (30)  and  (33)  it  follows  that  when  At  aad 
A2  are  unequal, 

Vi  ni     +  »la  »l2    +  »?8  »?»      .    .    .   +  Ijn   »?»    =  0.  (00) 

For    A,  (m'  i,x''  +  1,;  W'  +  &o.)  «  1,/'  ^^Y  +  1,2"  (0  +  &c. 

=  »?i  I  ^  1  +  i?a   (  7- I    +  ac.  «  Aa  (ill  III     +  »?a  i?a    +  &0.J. 


We  shall  now  show  that  @  beoomes  of  the  required  form. 
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In  fact         -jy-  =  iji  3—  +  »?a  3—  .  .  •  +  »?»  -J— 

a4i  o»li  »»?2  »»li» 


=  111  (  —  j  +  l|a  I  ^  J   +  &0.  =  Ai  (iji  111  +  l|a  »|2  .  .  .  +  »?»  »?n) 

=  Ai  { (m''  +  II,''  +  W'  +  &c.)  2:1  +  (iii'ni"  +  naV  +  &o.)  ?,  +  Ac. } 
=  Ai(ni''+  V2'  +  ua"  . . .  +  W')  ?:i,  "by  (35). 
It  can  be  shown  in  a  siniilar  manner  that 

$  =  X,  {nr  +  I?/" . . .  +  W)  fa,  and  so  on. 

If  then  we  assume,  as  is  allowable, 

1/'+  i|a''+  i?r...  +  »?/'>  1,  >ii"'+  iir  + V". ..+!//''» l,&e., 
we  have  the  equations 

d®  .      y  d®  \     r         Jlr^ 

a^i  d^2 

Hence  2©  =  Xi?:i»  +  X,^,' . . .  +  \nKn\  (36) 

and  at  the  same  time 

111'  +  Ha'  ...+  »!«'=  fi'  +  Ja  •••  +  ?n'.  (37) 

The  constants  ii/,  i|a',  &o. ;  fii\  m\  &c.,  are  obviously  the 
values  which  flu,  flai,  &o. ;  flu,  flaa,  &c.  (Art.  311)  take  in  the 
particular  case  in  which  2^ is  of  the  form  iii'  +  112' .  .  .  +  tin' 
As  the  transformation  above  is  real,  it  follows  that  if  @  be 
reduced  in  ant/  way  to  a  form  which  contains  only  the  squares 
of  the  variables,  the  signs  of  the  coefficients  of  the  different 
squares  are  the  same  as  those  of  Ai,  X2,  &c. 

In  order  that  every  term  in  the  general  values  of  ?i,  ^2,  &c. 
should  be  periodic^  it  is  necessary  (Art.  311)  that  all  the  roots 
of  A  =  0  should  be  positive.  This  condition,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  fulfilled  if  ©  be  reducible  to  the  sum  of  a  number  of 
squares  with  positive  coefficients — in  other  words,  if  the  func- 
tion F(Art.  310)  be  a  minimum  for  the  position  of  equilibrium 
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of  the  ipslem.  In  this  cafie,  the  qrstem  being  sUgfaUy  dutmbed 
in  any  manner  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  bas  no  ten- 
dency to  depart  far  from  this  position,  and  oonfieqaently 
£i9  Kij  &o.  must  remain  small  tbrofoghout  tbe  motion.  Tbe 
motion  is  then  stable  in  its  character  whatever  be  the  diiecy 
tions  of  the  initial  disturbances^  and  the  position  for  which 
£i9  &9  &C.  are  zero  is  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

If  F  be  not  a  miniiniini  for  the  position  of  equilibrium  of 
the  system,  that  Ib,  if  some  of  the  coefficients  in  @  when 
reduced  to  the  above  form  be  negative,  terms  will  in  general 
occur  in  Si,  £2,  &c.  which  increase  without  limit  with  the  time. 
In  this  case  the  position  is  not  one  of  stable  equilibrium^ 
and  the  motion  will  not  consist  of  small  oscillations,  unless 
the  orieinal  disturbances  be  such  that  the  arbitrary  constants 
multip]^dng  terms  in  Si,  &c.,  which  increase  without  limit  with 
the  time,  are  each  zero. 

316.  Case  of  Eqval  Roots. — When  the  equation  A  =  0 
has  equal  roots,  the  solution  in  Art.  310  of  the  differential 
equations  (18)  seems  to  fail  from  not  containing  the  requisite 
number  of  arbitrary  constants ;  and  we  might  suppose  that 
terms  containing  ^  as  a  factor  would  occur  in  the  values  of 
Si,  Kzf  &<^'f  Ai^d  therefore  that  a  stable  motion  of  oscillation 
would  not  take  place  for  all  possible  small  disturbances. 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  both  fell  into  this  mistake,  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bouth. 

The  true  theory  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  when 
the  equation  A  =»  0  has  a  double  root  Ai,  the  system  of  n  linear 
equations  for  determining  ^1,  o^,  &c.,  Art.  311,  are  no  longer 
independent,  but  can  be  satisfied  by  (n  -  2)  of  these  quanti* 
ties,  the  remaining  two  being  arbitrary. 

This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 


If  we  put 


A^- 


Ai  -  «ii,      -  s 


"  *12> 


12j 


A2  -«: 


229 


-« 


IW 


-   8 


2n9 


""*2n 


•  *  .  J\.n     8i 


where  Ai,  Aa,  •  .  .  A^  are  functions  of  X,  we  have 
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rfA'  ^  dA'  dAi      rfA'  rfA2  dA^  dAn  /oo\ 

'dX  '^dAi'dX'^dA^'dX'  *  ''^dK'n'dX'  ^    ^ 

If  we  next  suppose  A  i«  A2  =  As .  .  .  =  A„  =  A,  (38)  beoomea 

dA 

-rr-  «^  All  +  Asi  .  .  .  +  A«».  (39) 

Now,  from  (28)  it  appears  that  when  A  vanishes  An  and 
An  have  the  same  sign,  and  this  holds  good  for  any  two  of 
the  determinants  on  me  right-hand  side  of  (39) ;  but  if  Ai  be 
a  double  root  of  the  equation  A  =  0  the  right-hand  side  of 
(39)  must  vanish  for  this  value  of  A,  and  as  all  its  terms  have 
the  same  sign,  each  must  vanish  separately.  Again,  when 
A  and  An  vanish  it  appears  from  (28)  that  A 12  must  vanish 
likewise,  and  the  same  is  true  for  every  first  minor  of  A. 

We  conclude  that  when  A  is  a  double  root  of  the  equation 
A  -  0,  the  system  of  n  linear  equations  (19)  of  Art.  311  can 
be  satisfied  by  {n  -  2)  of  the  quantities  ij/,  ri2  .  >  .  »?/,  the 
other  two  remaining  arbitrary. 

A  case  of  equal  roots  has  been  already  considered  in 
Art.  308. 

We  can  now  show  that  when  two  roots,  Ai  and  A2,  are^ 
equal,  the  method  already  given  of  effecting  the  orthogonal 
transformation  still  holds  good  with  a  slight  modification. 
In  fact  we  have,  as  before,  Art.  315, 

Vi   Vi     +  »»a   »|2     +  »0.  =  U,      IJ1     III      +  172     Y}2     +  ac.  =  U, 

&c.  =  0,         &c.  =  0 ; 

but  in  the  present  case  ij/ :  ri2  aiid  ly/' :  ij,"  are  both  arbitrary, 
and  the  two  systems  ij/,  1J2',  risf  &c.  and  rii\  rii\  1J3",  Ac.  differ 
only  in  consequence  of  different  values  having  been  assigned 
to  these  two  arbitrary  ratios.  By  means  of  one  of  these  ratios 
we  can  now  satisfy  the  single  equation 

>li    »?i     +  »?2    »/2     .  •  .  +  ??n    r\n    —  v, 

whilst  the  other  still  remains  arbitrary.  Hence  the  transfor- 
mation is  complete,  but  one  of  the  ratios  which  is  determined 
in  the  case  of  unequal  roots  remains  arbitrazy  in  the  case  of 
equal. 
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The  results  obtained  above  for  the  determinants  An,  An, 
&Q,  may  be  extended,  as  in  Art.  314,  to  the  first  minors  of  A 
in  its  most  general  form.  We  may  then  assert,  in  general, 
that  when  X  is  a  doable  root  of  the  equation  A  =  0,  the 
system  of  n  linear  equations  (19)  oan  be  satisfied  by  (n  -  2) 
of  the  quantities  di,  o^,  •  .  .  a„,  the  other  two  remaining 
arbitrary. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  equal  roots 
might  have  been  deduced  at  once  from  the  consideration  that 
the  roots  of  the  equation  An  »  0  separate  those  of  A  »  0,  as 
shown  in  Art  314. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  method  different  from  that 
of  Art.  314  be  adopted  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  A  »  0,  then  the  method  of  the  present  Article  may 
be  employed  to  investigate,  as  above,  the  case  of  equal  roots, 
and  also  to  show  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  An  =  0  separate 
those  of  the  equation  A  =  0. 

317.  General  sotatloii  of  the  Bllf^rentlal  Eqiia- 
4ioii«  in  the  case  of  Equal  Roots. — When  the  roots  of 
the  equation  A  =  0  are  all  unequal  and  positive,  equations 
(21)  may  be  written 

4i  =  an  Ant\f\\  +  «'n  cob  t  Vki  +  «w  sin  <  V\a  +  «'u  coe  <  >/5^  +  &c.' 
(a  =  Oil  sin  <  V\i  +  an  cos  t  Vxi  -^  an  ant  Vxt  +  a'w  cos  t  Vxa  +  &c.  '»    v*^) 
^0.  =  &c. 

where  the  2n  constants  an^  a\iy  a^^  a'^,  &c.,  in  the  expression 

for  Ki  fl'i'^  ^  arbitrary,  and  the  corresponding  constants  in 

^3,  &c.  may  be  found  in  terms  of  these  arbitrary  constants 

by  the  solution  of  linear  equations,  the  equations  connecting 

^119  (hi9  ^si»  •  •  •  ^ni  being  the  same  as  those  connecting  c^m 
/      /  _' 

^  2l9  t*  81>   •    •    •   '*  »»1* 

If  now  two  roots  Ai  and  As  of  the  equation  A  =  0  become 
equal,  equations  (40)  are  reduced  to  the  form 

^1  =  an  sin  ^v^Xi  +  a'n  cos  «  V^Ai  +  au  sin  <v^A3  +  «'i3  cos  t'^z  +  &c.' 

^2  =  aji  sin  ^ V\i  +  «'2i  cos < V^Xi  +  025  sin  tV\9  +  a'n  cos  t V\9  +  &c.  L    (41) 
■  •  •  •  •  • 

a  •  •  •  «  • 

•  •  •  •  .  ■ 

|„=  «Hi sin  t  ^/\i  +  a'ni  COS  t^Ki  +  Ons  sin  <  V^Xs  +  «'ii3  cos  t  }/\z  +  &c./ 
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In  this  case  there  are  only  2(n  -  1)  arbitrary  oonstants  in  ^i; 
but  ednoe  the  system  of  n  linear  equations  corresponding  to 
Xi  can  (Art.  316)  be  satisfied  by  (n  -  2)  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, the  other  two  remaining  arbitrary,  we  may  in  the 
present  case,  in  addition  to  the  (2n  -  2)  oonstants  in  ^i,  con- 
sider 021  and  ail  also  as  arbitrary.  We  thus  have  still  2n 
arbitrary  constants  altogether,  and  the  solution  of  the  diffe- 
rential equations  (18)  is  therefore  complete.  A  particular 
case  of  tlus  has  been  already  considered  in  Art.  308.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  may  still,  if  we  please,  express  the  values 
of  li,  &c.  by  equations  (21),  but  when  Ai  =  X2  the  constants 
a%i  and  On  are  arbitrary,  as  well  as  iciau,  k^u^  xi>  ^^^  X*>  ^^^ 
in  terms  of  these  six  we  can  express  the  four  aroitrary 
constants  which  belong  to  the  solution  of  the  differential 
equations. 

If  there  be  several  distinct  double  roots  similar  considera- 
tions apply  to  each  of  them,  and  in  general,  corresponding 
to  each  double  factor  of  A  there  are  four  arbitrary  constants 
in  the  solution  of  the  differential  equations. 

The  preceding  investigation  can  be  readily  extended  to 
the  case  in  which  the  equation  A  »  0  has  r  equal  roots. 

In  this  case  2r  constants  an,  Oji,  .  .  .  a^i,  ai/,  Os/,  •  .  .  Ori 
are  arbitrary,  and  the  n  linear  equations  corresponding  to  the 
multiple  root,  which  in  general  determine  (n  -  1)  quantities 
in  terms  of  the  remaining  one,  are  equivalent  to  only  (n  -  r) 
independent  equations. 

Li  fact,  from  what  has  been  proved  above,  it  appears  that 
every  double  root  of  the  equation  A  =  0  must  be  a  root  of 
An  ~  0.  Hence  if  the  former  equation  have  r  equal  roots 
the  latter  must  have  (r  - 1).  Again,  it  is  plain  tnat  An  is 
related  to  Am?  in  the  same  way  in  which  A  is  related  to  Any 
and  so  on.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  equation 
A  ■"  0  have  r  roots  equal  to  Ai,  then  (r-  1)  successive  minors 
of  A  must  vanish  for  that  value  of  A. 

318.  Principal  Coordinates  and  Directions  of 
Harmonic  Vibration. — Since  in  the  present  case  the 
equations  are  linear  which  connect  different  sets  of  co* 
onlinates,  the  generalized  components  of  velocity  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  each  other  by  the  same  equations  as 
those  which  connect  the  corresponding  coordinates.    Hence 

2H 
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the  transformation  of  coordinates  by  which  2^  beoomes 
f i'  +  Ja*  • . .  +  Zny  reduces 2Tto  the  form  ^i*+  ^a* . . .  tn**  Now, 
Art.  316, 2@  is  in  this  case  of  the  form  Ai^i'  +  AsCs' . . .  +  A»^«% 
and  therefore  bj  the  solution  of  the  differential  equations  for 
this  particular  set  of  generalized  coordinates  we  have 

fi  =  ilri8m<(\^i  +  Xi),  6  =  *i«m(<VAi+x»),...f»=*.am(«VA;  +  x»),  (42) 

where  Ai,  &c.  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  A  -  0,  and 
ki9  As,  .  .  .  Kt  Xi>  Xs'  '  -  *  X»  ^^^  arbitrary  constants,  2n  in 
number. 

The  coordinates  ?i,  ?s,  &c.  are  called  the  Principal  Co- 
ordinates of  the  oscillating  system. 

The  Cartesian  coor<&ates  Xj  y^  z  of  any  point  of  the 
system  are  given  in  terms  of  the  principal  coordinates  by 
equations  of  the  form 

a?  =  a?«  +  AXx  +  AJ^2 .  .  .  +  AJUt 

y  -=  yo  +  -Bif  1  +  iJafs  .  .  .  +  BnZn  \ ,  (43) 

Z  =  «o  +  CZx  +  Ca?3   .  .  .  +  C«?i 

where  ar©,  yo,  So  are  the  values  of  a?,  y,  s  respectively  for  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  and  2ti,  JSi,  d,  2ti,  ^a,  (7,,  &c.  are 
constants  depending  (Arts.  310,  315)  on  the  coefficients 
fuifvzy  &o.,  ^11,  $'i2,  &c.,  that  is  on  the  connexions  between  the 
several  particles,  and  on  the  forces  acting  on  the  system. 

From  (42)  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 
in  general  resolvable  into  n  simple  vibrations  whose  periods 
are 

2ir         2ir  2ir 

V  Ai       V  Aa  V  Af, 

The  motion  of  any  one  particle  being  determined,  that  of  any 

other  consists  of  simple  vibrations  having  the  same  periods, 

t.  e.  harmonic,  with  the  former. 

The  direction  of  motion  for  the  particle  xuzy  arising  from 

2jr 
the  simple  vibration  whose  period  is  — =,  is  found  by  suppoe- 

V  Ai 
ing  ^3,  ?s,  .  •  .  ^n  to  be  each  zero,  and  depends  upon  the 
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oonstants  A19  Biy  Ci,  Henoe  the.  directions  of  the  several 
component  vibrations,  as  well  as  the  ratios  of  their  amplitudes 
for  tne  different  particles  in  any  one  harmonic  set,  depend  on 
the  particulars  of  the  system,  i.e.  on  the  connexions  and 
forces ;  and  are  independent  of  the  particulars  of  the  motion, 
i.  e.  of  the  initial  positions  and  velocities. 
The  several  systems  of  directions 

{A^B^C^,  A(B:CU  A,''Brcr,  &c.), 

{AiBi02f  A%BtC%f  A2  Bi  C2  ,  &c.), 

&c. 

along  the  constituents  of  any  one  of  which  if  the  particles 
xyz^  ar'g/s',  ir'V V,  &c,  were  simultaneously  displaced  they 
would  all  vibrate  in  the  same  period  or  harmonically,  are 
termed  the  directions  of  harmonic  vibration. 

The  simple  harmonic  functions  of  the  time  which  occur 
in  the  expressions  for  ^1,  &c.  given  by  equations  (21)  differ 
in  general  only  by  constant  multipliers  from  the  vsdues  of 
2i,  fa,  &o.  _  _ 

If  we  put  Ki  sin(^v/Ai  +  xO  =1^1,  K^sin  {t  v/A,  +  x«)  =  ^25 
&c.,  we  may  express  ^1,  t/^,  &c.  in  terms  of  ^i,  ^29  &c.,  as 
follows : — 

Let  2^j  =/iiflii'  +/22aai''  +ft^i   +  ^fi^nOii  +  Z/iafln^si  +  &0. 

2^a  -/llflw'  +/22«22'  +/33««*  +  2/i,ai,a32  +  2/isfli,a82  +  &c. 

9^1%  ^/naii^w  +/as«2i«22  -^fvflti^hi  +/i2(«n«aj  +  ^laOji)  +  &C. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

and  let  ®i,  @2>  €119  &o.  denote  the  expressions  obtained  by 
the  substitution  of  ju,  gn,  &c.  for/11,/12,  &c.  in  ^1,  ^3,  ^i„  &c. 
We  have,  then, 

^^  dSr^  dSf2       ^       dSr, 

2^,-a„— -.a«;^...^ana^,  (45) 

^«=  a«5-;  +  a.  ^^  +  &c.  «.„  _  +  a..  ^  +  &c. ;        (46) 
Ac.  &c.  &c.  &c 

2  H  2 
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and  similar  equationB  hold  good  for  @i,  @i,  @i,,  &o.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  ^n,  S^a^  &0.9  ©u,  ©»,  &o.  are  each  sero*  In 
fact  by  (22)  we  have 


\i 


Ar 


X. 


rf^,    rf@l 


,  &0.      (47) 


efdii     (fan  t/o^i     da^x  d(h\     don 

from  whioh  by  multiplioation  and  addition  we  get  Ai^n  -  <5it. 
In  like  manner,  X2i9'i2  »  @i2>  and  therefore  in  general  ^it  -  0, 
and  @«  =  0. 

From  (47)  we  have  also  @i  =  Xi^i,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  ©,  =  Xj^a,  &c.  ,  ^o 

If  now  we  multiply  the  first  of  equations  (21)  by  t— ^,  the 
rf^i  .  rf^i  V     /    -^  dan 

second  by  -r— *,  the  third  by  -j — ,  and  so  on,  and  add,  ^  the 
•^  dchx  ^  da^i       ^  y* 

simple  harmonic  functions  of  the  time  except  \pi  disappear. 
In  like  manner  we  can  find  \p2^  ^3,  &c,  and  thus  we  obtain 

9(7,1    -^^»i:  ^^^'p  ^^^'r:    \ 


d9^^  ^     dSf^ 


dff^ 


^^^'f^^^d^J^^d^^-'-'^di-J'^}'       (48) 


2^nrAn  =  ??^?i  +  ^5»....+  ^5. 


da 


nn 


dam        datn 

Since  ^1  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  an,  Ou, 
&c.,  and  ^the  same  function  of  ^1,  ^3,  &c.,  it  is  plain  that  the 
first  of  equations  (48)  may  be  written 

d9^         dff  dff 

now  from  (21)  we  have  -rr  «=  «iii   -rr  =  ^u  &c->  M^d  there* 
^     '  d-^x  dxpi. 


2^i^i  =  flTii  -^  +  flji  35fg-  ....  +  flfii  "3=-  , 


fore  we  obtain  25it^i  = 


d9^ 


In  like  manner  2^aJ^2  -  -tt}  &<5. ;  hence  we  have 


(49) 
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In  a  precisely  similar  maimer  we  oan  show  that 

@  =  ®4^  +  @2^'. . .+  ©nl/'«*=  \xS^4i^+  \29^2yP2\ . .+  XnS^n-^n.  (50) 

If  we  select  the  constants  an,  a^y  ais,  .  •  •  0ifi  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  equations  5^1  =  1,  ^3  =»  1>  • .  •  ^»  *  1>  the  simple 
harmonic  functions  ^i,  1^29  &c.  express  the  values  of  the 
principal  coordinates  of  the  system. 

"When  the  harmonic  determinant  equation  has  equal  roots 
the  orthogonal  transformation  which  reduces  @  to  its  canoni- 
cal form  though  valid  is  no  longer  determinate  Art.  (316), 
and  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  sets  of  principal  coordi- 
nates. 

319.  Eflnect  of  Increase  of  Inertia. — If  the  mass  or 
inertia  of  any  part  of  a  moving  system  be  increased,  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  receives  thereby  the  addition 
of  one  or  more  terms  of  the  form  vO',  where  v  is  a  positive 
constant,  and  d  is  a  linear  function  of  the  generalized  com- 
ponents of  velocity.  The  coordinates  may  be  transformed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  linear  functions  9,  &c.  identical 
with  an  equal  number  of  the  generalized  coordinates  ^1,  &c. 

If  the  forces  acting  on  the  system  remain  unaltered,  and 
if  there  be  only  one  additional  term  in  the  expression  for  the 
kinetic  energy,  the  harmonic  determinant  A  of  the  system 
in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  mass  or  inertia,  is 
given  then  by  the  equation 

X(/ii  +  v)  -  guy    X/ia  -  qi2    . 


A'  = 


-  A  +  i^A  A 


111 


where  A  is  the  harmonic  determinant  of  the  original  system. 
If  the  original  position  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium  all 
the  roots  Xi,  •  •  •  An  of  the  equation  A  =  0  are  positive,  and 
are  separated  by  the  roots  /ui, .  .  .  fin-i  of  the  equation  An  =  0. 
Hence  A'  is  positive  for  A  =  Ai,  negative  for  A  =  /ui,  negative 
for  A  =  A3,  positive  for  A  =  /ua,  and  so  on.  Oonsequently  the 
roots  of  the  equation  A' »  0  are  each  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing root  of  the  equation  A  »  0,  but  are  all  positive  and  are 
separated  by  the  roots  of  the  equation  An  «  0. 
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It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  when  the  forces 
remain  unaltered  an  inorease  of  mass  increases  the  seyeral 
periods  of  vibration. 

If  the  generalized  coordinate  0  or  Si  were  rendered 
invariable  the  system  would  have  only  (n  -  1)  degrees  of 
freedom,  and  the  harmonic  determinant  would  become  An. 
Hence  no  root  of  the  equation  A  »  0  is  diminished  by  an 
increase  of  inertia  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  rendering  the 
corresponding  coordinate  invariable. 

It  follows  that  if  any  period  of  oscillation  belong  to  a 
system  both  before  and  after  a  certain  coordinate  has  beoi 
rendered  invariable  this  period  belongs  also  to  the  system 
when  the  mass  corresponding  to  this  coordinate  is  increased. 

The  substance  of  this  Article  is  taken  from  ILouth's 
JRigid  Dynamics. 

320.   Energy  of  an  Oseillatlmg  SyBtem. — ^If  we  put 

and  substitute  in  T  the  values  of  ^i,  ^29  &c.  obtained  by  dif- 
ferentiating equations  (42)  we  have 

2T  =  Xi*i'  cos*  01  +  A,ft,*  cos»  0s  +  &o.  (51) 

Again,  substituting  in  Fthe  values  of  Z19  Ct>  &o.  we  have 

2  r=  2  Fi  +  Xik,*  sin'0i  +  XA^an^^t  +  Ac.  (52) 

Hence,      2(r+  F)  =  2 Fi  +  Xi*i'  +  X>A,* . .  .  +  XJcn^       (53) 

From  equations  (51)  and  (52)  it  is  plain  that  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energies  corresponding  to  each  oscilla- 
tion is  constant  at  each  instant  and  equal  to  double  the  mean 
value  of  either. 

It  is  plain  also  that  the  mean  value  of  the  total  kinetic 
energy  is  equal  to  that  of  the  total  potential  energy  due  to 
the  oscillatory  motion. 

The  general  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  is  found  by 

substituting  }pi  for  1^1,  yp^  for  1^,  &o.  in  (49). 
We  have  thus 

T  =  AiKi*  9^1  COS'01  +  AaJC2^  9^2  OOS*0,  .  .  .  +  XnKnS^n  COS*0»,    (54) 

From  (50)  we  obtain 

F-  F« + Xi  Ki'  S^i  sin'0i  4  Xa  icj*  ^j  sin'  02 . . .  +  Xn  r«*  ^„  sin*0«.  (66) 
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Examples. 

In  the  following  examples  the  small  oscillations  of  the  system  are  to  be 
determined  in  each  case : — 

1.  A  number  of  balls  stispended  by  a  fine  cord  hang  in 
a  Tertical  line,  and  are  slightly  displaced  in  the  same  vertical 
plane. 

Let  x\,  zi ;  rra,  z%,  &c.  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordinates  of  the  balls ;  a\,  a%,  &c.  the  distances  froai 
the  point  of  suspension  to  the  first  ball,  from  the  fint  ball 
to  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  9i,  Bt,  &c.  the  angles  which  ai, 
02,  &c.  make  with  the  vertical  at  any  instant.  The  weight 
of  the  cord  being  neglected,  tbe  distances  ai,  &c.  are  inva- 
riable; then 

a?i  =  «i  Oi,  £i  =  ai  cos  9i  s  01  (1  -  Jtfi«), 

X2  =  ai0i-\-a292,    «a=ai(l- Jdi*)+fl8(l-Ji^a'),  &c. 

Substituting  in  the  general  dynamical  equation,  neglecting 

2*1,  &c.  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  9di,  Ms,  &c.  we  have,  after 

^viding  the  first  equation  by  ai,  the  second  by  at,  &e. 

(mi  +  ma  +  ffi3  +  &c.)  ai$i  +  (ma  +  ms  +  &c. )  oa  ^a  +  (ms  +  &c.)  a%  ^3  +  &c. 

+  (mi  +  ma+  &o.')ff$i  =  0, 

(ma  +  ma  +  &c.)  ai  9i  -)-  (ma  -f  ma  +  &c.)  oa  6^  +  (ma  +  &c.)  03  ^3  +  &c. 

+  (ma  +  &o.)^9aB0, 
•  ••••.*«• 

m»ai^'i  +  fnnth'ik  +  m^aa^  +  &c.  +  m«an£U  +  m«i^0»  s  0. 
Hence,  assuming 

ai  =  Ara  sin  (<  Vx  +  X)'     ^  "=  ^^  sin  (<  Vx  -I-  x)i  &c. 

where  k  and  x  ue  arbitrary  constants,  we  get  to  determine  a,  jB,  7,  &o.,  and  \ 
the  equations 

(mi+ma  +  &c.)(ai\-^)a  +  (ma  +  m3  +  &o.)<iaXiB+(ma+&c.)<i8\7  +  &c.  =  0, 
(ma  +  ma  +  &c.)  aiXa  +  (ma  +  ma  +  &o.)  («aX  — ^)  /B  +  (ma  +  &c.)  a3X7  +  &c.  =  0. 

(aio  +  «8/8  +  037  +  &c.  +  Onw)  \-^#  =  0. 

This  problem  can  also  be  treated  by  the  general  method  of  Art.  310.  For, 
since  the  vertical  motion  of  each  ball  is  very  small  in  comparison  witb  its  hori- 
zontal motion,  the  velocities  ii,  ^,  &c.  may  be  neglected ;  and  we  readily  find 

2T=  mi  «!*  $1^  +  ma  («i  ^1  +  aa  fe)*  +  ms  (ai  ^1  +  0a  9a+ ffs  ^)* 
.  .  .  +  m»(ai  ^1  +  oa  fe  +  . . .  +  «»  ft.)*. 

Also,  if  the  potential  energy  be  estimated  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  of 
the  system, 

2  r=  mi^ai  01^  +  ma^(ai  Oi»  +  «a  ^a*)  +  . . .  +  m,^(«i  ^i*  +  «a^'  + .  - .  +  tf^^n*). 

The  preceding  differential  equations  immediately  follow  from  these  equa- 
tions by  the  method  of  Art.  310. 
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2.  The  system  of  balls  suspended  as  in  tlie  last  example  are  digplaoed  in 
different  vertical  planes. 

In  this  case,  0i  and  ^i  being  the  angolar  displacements  of  ai  towards  the 
axes  of  y  and  x,  9%  and  4^  those  of  02*  &c. 

«i  =  tf  1  ^i,    y\  s=  «i  ^i,    »i  =  tf  1  (1  -  J^i*  -  i^i*),  &c. ; 

then  Bu  02>  &c.  are  independent  of  ^1,  ^,  &c.  as  in  Ex.  1,  Art.  308.  The 
values  of  9i,  &c.  are  therefore  the  same  as  in  the  last  example,  whilst  those  of 
^1,  &c.  differ  from  them  only  by  having  a  different  set  of  arbitrary  constants. 

8.  A  number  of  rigid  bars  are  hinged  together  in  the  same  vertical  line, 
and  are  displaced  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

^  If  xu  «i  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  the  first  bar,  x%,  9%  those  of  any 
point  of  the  second,  &o.  and  ^i,  9%^  &c.  the  inclinations  of  the  bars  to  tlie 
vertical ;  xi  =  n^i,  «i  =  n  (I  -  \9i%  x%  «  aidi  +  Ma,  aj  =  ai  (1  ~  \9\^ 
+  ri  (1  -  \9%\  &c. 

Proceeding  as  in  Ex.  1,  we  obtain 

{miAi«+  (mt  +  mj  +  &c.)  <ii'}  Hi  +  {fn%h%  +  («3  +  &o.)  os}  a{9% 

+  {»»»*8  +  (»k  +  &c.)  as}  «i^  +  &c  +  {mi*i  +  (mt  +  mj  +  &c.)  ai}  ytfi  =  0, 

{mA  +  (ma  +  &c.)  aj}  tfi&'i  n-  {ms^s*  +  (»»3  +  &c.) «»»}  «fi 

+  {ms^s  +  (m4  +  &c.)  03}  03^3  +  &c.  +  {ma^  +  (mz  +  m*  +  &c.)  at}  gH  »  0, 

m»^iai0i  +  mnhmfl%9t  +  mn^nas^s  +  &c.  +  mn^^S*  +  mnhmgBn  =  0, 

where  iti,  ^s,  &c.  are  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  bars  round  their  extremitieB, 
and  ^1,  h,  &c.  the  distances  from  tiieir  extremities  to  their  centres  of  inertia. 
The  solution  of  these  equations  is  obtained  in  the  same'mannei'  as  in  Ex.  1 . 

4.  Two  balls,  m\  and  m%,  are  suspended  by 
cords,  whose  lengths  are  a\  and  03,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  a  bar  whose  position  of  equilibrium  is 
horizontal,  and  which  hangs  from  a  fixed  point  by 
another  bar  e  rigidly  attadied  to  the  former  at  a 
point  whose  distances  from  the  extremities  of  the 
tkorizontal  bar  are  h\  and  h%.  The  system  is  dis- 
placed in  the  vertical  plane  which  it  occupies  when 
in  equilibrium. 

Let  9i,  92*  Hi  be  the  inclinations  of  ai,  os,  and  c 
to  the  vertical ;  a^i,  ei,  and  jca,  S3  the  coordinates  of  mi  and  ms ;  then 

xi  «  ai9i  +  fti(l  -  W)  +  ^•s,    si  =  ai  (I  -  \9i^)  -  hiS^  +  tf  (1  -  J^*), 

*i  »  oatf,  -  ^(1  -  J«3«)  +  c9z,    S3  =  «2  (1  -  W)  +  *a«8  +  tf  (1  -  W)- 

Also  let  di  and  <^  be  the  distances  from  O  to  the  extremities  of  the  lever. 
Then,  neglecting  small  quantities  beyond  the  second  order,  we  readily  get 

2r=mi(ai«^i«  +  2ai<?eiflb+rfi»«3')  +  m3(a3»fl3'+2a3tfi3fl8+**«3*)+«»*>'«3", 

where  m^k?  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  lever  round  the  point  0. 
Also,  if  th  weight  of  the  bar  e  be  neglected, 

2^8=  m\gaiB^  +  m^a%9i^  +  MgcB^, 
where  Jf  smi +  m3  +  fM3. 
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Hence  the  difforential  equations  for  small  oeoillatory  motion  are 

ai0\  +  e$i  +  ffBi  =  0,     0302  +  c0z  +  ffBt  =  0, 

and  ifiiai9i  +  mzaJh  +  Mazes  +  MffBi  =  0, 

where  mirfi*  +  ma^^^  +  m^ks*  =  ifas^. 

If  we  now  assume 

it  is  readily  seen  that  A  is  a  root  of  the  cubic 

M{K  -  ai)  (\  -  «a)  (\  -  as)  -  A.  (»»iai  +  '»2«2)  tf  +  (wi  +  m2)  ai«2C  =  0. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  cords  are  equal  in  length,  t.  e.  ai  =  02,  then  ai 
is  a  root  of  this  cubic,  and  the  remaining  roots  are  given  by  the  quadratic 

M{\  -  ai)  (X  -  fls)  —  («i  +  fm)  «itf  =  0. 

This  latter  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  small  motion  of  a  beam  and  scales, 
oscillating  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  beam.  [See  Camb,  Math. 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120.] 

5.  The  balls  and  cords  in  the  preceding  example  are  replaced  by  two  bars 
which  hang  freely  from  the  ends  of  the  lever. 

Let  l\  and  h  be  the  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  to  the 
centres  of  inertia  of  the  bars  a\  and  0%,  respectively ;  and  let  miA^i*  be  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  bar  a\  round  its  upper  extremity,  and  m%k^  tiie  corre- 
sponding quantity  for  02 ;  then  we  readily  find 

2T«  mi  (Ai«0i»  +  2/1*0183  +  di^z^)  +  rm  {h^Bz^  +  2i2<^03  +  d%^B%^)  +  mjAs'^a', 

and,  making  the  potential  energy  zero  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and 
neglecting  tne  mass  of  0,  we  have 

2  r  «  mighBi^  +  m^hh^  +  MgiOz*. 

Proceeding  as  in  last  example,  and  putting 

.       Ai*        -       Aa* 

we  get,  for  the  determination  of  A,  the  cubic 

iK'(A  -  hi)  (A  -  A»)  (A  -  ai)  ^\e  {tmh  +  m^)  +  e  {mihhi  +  tmkhi)  =  0. 

As  in  the  last  example,  ii  hi  =  A2,  then  hi  is  one  value  of  A,  and  the  other 
roots  of  the  cubic  are  those  of  the  quadratic 

if  (a  -  hi)  (A  -  «3)  -  e{mih  +  »i2/3)  =  0. 

6.  A  rigid  body,  having  a  fixed  point  and  in  stable  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  a  conservative  system  of  forces,  is  slightly  disturbed. 

Let  the  axis,  a  rotation  round  which  would  bring  the  body  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium  to  its  actual  position  at  any  time  (Art.  249),  make  angles  with 
the  principal  axes  of  the  bodj  at  the  fixed  point  whose  direction  cosines  are 
I,  m,  ft.    Let  <r  be  the  magnitude  of  the  required  rotatioQi  which  by  hypo- 
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ihtOB  it  a  nnftll  quantity.     The  ooordinatea  of  each  point  of  tike  body  are 
then  at  any  time  ninotions  of  constants  and  of  the  yariables,  o*,  /,  m,  «,  or,  of 
the  three  independent  yariables  (rl,  mn.  <m,  which  may  be  denoted  by  9,  f ,  f . 
Hence,  as  9,  ^,  4"u^  small,  and  the  initial  position  is  one  of  equiliiniiim 
(Art.  310), 

r  =  ro  +  i  {^11^  +  qi%tp!*  +  ^331^'  +  2^1  je^  +  2gn9^  +  2^m^). 

Again,  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  mi  «  J,  »s  »  ^,  mi = i ; 
and  therefore  (Art.  263) 

T«J(^^  +  -B9»+(;^), 

neglecting  small  quantitieB  of  the  third  order. 
Hence  equations  (18)  become 

-d'if  +  qnS  +  qu^  +  quit  =  0, 

M^  +  q\29  +  qn^  +  qnif  =  0, 

Ci  +  quB  +  qn^  +  qn^  =  0. 
Assuming 

•  =:A:asin(<Vx  +  x),    f  =  */8  rin  (<  Va  +  x)>    ^  =  *y  sin  (<  \6l  +  x)t 
we  hare,  for  the  determination  of  a,  /3,  7,  X,  the  equations 

^Xo  =  qua  +  ^»iS  +  ^137, 
S^  =  ^wa  +  qnfi  +  ^iry, 
C\7  =  qma  +  923^  +  ^337. 

If  ai,  OB,  &c.  be  the  values  of  a,  &c.  corresponding  to  \i  and  A3,  two  of 
the  roots  of  the  cubic  for  A,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

(Ai  -  A2)  (^aioi  +  Bfiifi%  +  Oyiyt)  -  0  ; 

hence  .^aias  +  Sfiifi%  +  Cyiy%  =  0, 

and  therefore  also 

•»  (^iiai  +  qufii  +  ^1371)  +  ^  (^i*«i  +  jMi^i  +  qiaji) 

+  yt  (^w«i  +  qn$i  +  JSS71)  «  ^* 

Accordingly  the  lines  whose  direction  cosineB  are  proportional  to  «i,  ^i,  71 ; 
ciSt  /32>  73 ;  OS*  /Ssy  7s  ;  are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  momental  ellipsoid,  and 
Ukewise  of  the  quadric  £,  whose  equation  referred  to  the  principal  axes  of  the 
body  at  the  fixed  point  is 

qiii^  +  ^33^*  +  qni^  +  2qit^  +  2^i3a?i  +  2^ayf  =  JT. 

Since  the  initial  position  is  one  of  stable  equilibrium,  JS  must  be  an  eOipaoid 

(Art.  316). 
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An  angular  displacement  <ri  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  brings  the  body 
into  a  position  whose  potential  eneigy,   lelatiye  to  the  initial  position,  is 

^jr(  —  j  ,  ri  being  the  semi-diameter  of  E  round  which  the  rotation  tri  is 

tweeted.  Hence  all  small  angular  displacements,  which  are  proportional  to  the 
diameters  of  E  round  which  they  are  effected,  bring  the  body  into  positions  haTing 
the  same  potential  energy.  On  this  account  Sir  Kobert  Ball  calls  E  the  eUipao^ 
of  equal  ensrffy,  or,  the  jtw^M^ia/ tf//tp«ou{  corresponding  to  the  initial  position  of 
equilibrium.  The  results  arrived  at  may  be  stated  as  follows : — ^The  hamumie 
ax$9  of  a  rigid  body,  having  a  fixed  point  and  in  stable  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  a  eoneervative  eyttem  of  forces,  are  the  three  conjugate  diametere 
common  to  the  momental  and  the  potential  ellipioide.  This  theorem  is  due  to 
Sir  Bobert  Ball. 

7.  If  giayity  be  the  only  force  acting 
on  Uie  body  in  the  last  example,  show  that 
the  potential  ellipsoid  becomes  a  circular 
cylinder,  and  determine  the  positions  of  the 
harmonic  axes. 

Let  0  be  the  fixed  point,  G  the  initial 
position  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  G'  its  posi- 
tion resulting  from  a  small  angular  displace- 
ment ff  of  the  body  round  the  line  OE  whose 
direction  cosines  aro  /,  m,  n.  Draw  GF 
and  G'F  perpendicular  to  OB,  and  G'S 
perpendicular  to  OG,  Then  <r  «  ^  GEG\ 
and  the  potential  energy  due  to  the  displace- 
ment iaWlg  .  GH.  Putting  OG  =  a,  and 
Z.  GOF  =  p,  we  hare 


^„     GGT*     FG^.0^     «    ,  .  , 

(?jr=   -  r =  r  O""  Bin'  p. 

2a  2a  2  '^ 


Again,  if  x,  /a,  y  be  the  direction  cosines  of  OG, 

«■  cos  p  =  <r  (/\  +  w/i  +  wr)  =  •A.  +  ^M  +  ^- 
Hence,  the  potential  energy  due  to  the  displacement  is 

}%a  {a*  +  4>«  +  +*  -  (^A  +  ^M  +  *»')*}> 
and  the  quadric  E  is  determined  by  the  equation 

«'  +  y'  + »'  -  (AdP  +  My  +  «)'  =  ^f 

whicb  represents  a  right  cylinder  having  OG  for  its  axis. 

This  can  also  be  easily  seen  directly  as  follows :— The  amount  of  energy  T 
required  to  turn  the  body  through  an  angle  a  round  any  semi-diameter  r  of  ^  is, 

as  we  have  seen,  ^  JT  ~.    Now,  if  r  be  vertical,  Ts  0,  and  thereforo  r  s  «> . 

Also,  if  r  be  horizontal,  T  =  9RyA  (where  A  is  the  height  through  which  the 
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centre  of  inertia  it  raised),  and  is  therefore  constant  if  tr  be  constant,  hence 
r  is  constant :  acoordingily  the  corresponding  section  of  ^  is  a  circle. 

To  determine  Uie  humonic  axes — One  is  the  vertical;  00^  the  other  two  are 
found  as  follows : — Draw  the  diametral  plane  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  which 
iB  conjugate  to  a  yertical  line  through  the  fixed  point ;  it  will  meet  the  cylinder 
£  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  in  two  ellipses ;  the  pair  of  conjugate  diMneters 
common  to  these  two  are  the  lines  required.  Also,  since  a  horizontal  section  of 
J?  is  a  circle,  the  projections  on  any  horizontal  plane  of  the  two  non-veitical 
harmonic  axes  are  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  the  body  be  di^laced 
without  initial  velocity  there  will  be  no  oscillation,  round  the  vertical  axis ;  and 
if  the  periods  of  vibration  round  the  other  two  axes  be  different,  the  instanta- 
neous axis  of  rotation  will  either  oscillate  or  revolve  continuously  in  the  plane  ol 
the  non-vertical  harmonic  axes.  If  after  displacement  an  initial  velocity  be 
imparted  to  the  body,  in  order  that  there  should  be  small  oscillations,  this  initial 
velocity  of  rotation  must  be  round  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  two  non-Teztical 
harmonic  axes. 

8.  If  the  system  of  forces  acting  on  the  body  be  constant  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  determine  the  values  of  ^n,  &c.  in  Example  6. 

Let  X,  T,  Z  he  the  components  of  the  constant  force  acting  at  any  paint  ol 
the  body  parallel  to  the  initial  direction  of  its  principal  axes,  and  let  ^^  yt  ^  be 
the  coorainates  of  the  point  of  application  referred  to  space  axes  coincidmgwith 
these  initial  directions,  its  coordinates  referred  to  the  principal  axes  themadves 
being  |,  i|,  (.  Then,  if  (?•,  (?y,  0»  be  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the 
space  axes,  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  we  have 

(?«  =  a  {(yZ-  ^r)  =  a  Ku  -  <»  +  W^-  (f  - 1^  +  nS)  T] 

=  s  (ijz-  (Y)  -  as  (ijF  +  fZ)  +  4>^r+  ^^z 

=  <r  {-  tt(i»r  +  iZ)  +  m^T-\-  fO^Z], 
since  2(i|Z~C^)bO. 

The  work  done  by  the  forces  in  turning  the  body  through  dff  is 

{lOm  +  tnGp  +  nGt)  d<r. 

If  we  substitute  for  Gg  its  value  given  above,  and  make  simflar  substitutions  £ar 
Op  and  Gt,  we  obtain,  by  integration,  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in — F*.  Heooe 
we  have 

fii  =  2(ijr+fz),   2^ur=-2(ir+i|Z),  &o. 

9.  If  a  system  whose  position  is  determined  by  three  independent  variables 
perform  small  oscillations,  prove  that  the  harmonic  axes  are  the  three  conjugate 
diameters  common  to  the  quadrics  whose  equations  are  ^=  constant,  €>  t=.  con- 
stant (Art.  313). 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THERMODYNAMICS. 

321.  Meehaiilcal  EqnlTaleni;  of  Heat. — The  experiments 
of  Joule  and  others  have  shown  that  whenever  sensible  kinetic 
energy  disappears  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  poten- 
tial energy,  an  amount  of  heat  is  produced  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  sensible  kinetic  ener^  which  has  disappeared. 

A  similar  result  takes  place  m  all  cases  in  which  work  is 
expended  without  producing  a  corresponding  increase  of 
energy ;  and,  conversely,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  can  be 
tranedEormed  into  a  definite  amount  of  work. 

The  number  of  units  of  work  which  the  unit  of  heat  can 
perform  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  ofheat^  and  maybe 
designated  by  the  letter  J.  If  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  unit  mass  of  water  from 
0°  to  1^  Centigrade  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  heat,  and  the 
amount  of  work  expended  in  lifting  the  unit  mass  through 
a  height  of  one  motive  as  the  unit  of  work,  the  value  of  J  is 
found  to  be  424.  In  English  imits,  i.  e.  if  a  foot  be  taken  as 
the  imit  of  length,  and  temperature  be  estimated  by  Fahren- 
heit's thermometric  scale,  the  value  of  J"  is  772. 

If  Q  be  the  number  of  units  of  heat  imparted  to  a  body ; 
J7its  total  energy,  kinetic  and  potential  j  Wthe  work  done 
by  the  body  against  external  forces;  and  AQ,  &c.  the  in- 
crements of  these  quantities  at  any  time  reckoned  from  the 
same  instant,  the  experiments  of  Joule,  already  mentioned, 
conduct  to  the  equation 

JAQ- ACr+ AIT.  (1) 

If  we  desire  to  give  this  equation  a  purely  theoretical 
basis,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  heat  is  energy  resulting 
from  molecular  motion,  and  that  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  holds  good. 
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If  we  seek  to  determine  J  from  Equation  (1)  by  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  AQ^  &c.  in  any  particular  case,  we  are  met 
by  the  difficulty  that  the  value  of  A  IT'  is  in  general  unknown. 
This  difficulty  can  be  got  oyer  by  bringing  back  the  body 
which  is  being  experimented  on  to  its  initial  condition  :  All 
is  then  zero,  and  we  have    c/AQ  =  AW. 

When  J  is  known,  heat  can  be  expressed  in  work  units ; 
and  if  this  mode  of  expressing  Q  be  adopted,  (1)  takes  the 
simpler  form 

AQ  =  ACr+A»r.  (2) 

322.  Eqiiatloii  of  Energy.  —  The  equation  of  the 
preceding  Article  is  one  of  the  two  fundamental  equations 
of  Thermodynamics,  and  may  be  called  the  Equation  of 
Energy. 

In  the  application  of  this  equation  the  substance  under 
consideration  is  in  general  supposed  to  pas§  continuously 
from  one  state  to  another,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  its 
temperature  and  in  the  pressure  which  the  unit  area  of  its 
surface  exerts  against  the  surrounding  medium,  this  pressure 
being  supposed  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  surface. 

£i  Thermodynamics  we  are  not  usually  concerned  with 
the  kinetic  energy  of  sensible  motion.  In  fact,  the  apparent 
effect  of  heat  on  a  substance  is  either  to  raise  its  temperature, 
or  to  change  its  condition,  or  to  cause  it  to  do  external  work. 
Hence  the  body  is,  in  general,  supposed  to  be  at  rest  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  its  kinetic  energy  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  not  of  sensible  motion,  but  of  those  molecular  motions 
on  which  temperature  depends.  This  being  understood,  we 
see  that  the  total  energy  of  a  unit  mass  of  the  substance  at 
any  time  is  a  function  of  two  independent  variables-:— the 
temperature  ty  and  the  pressure  p. 

As  the  volume  v  of  the  imit  of  mass  depends  on^  and  ^, 
we  may  take  as  independent  variables  any  two  of  the  three 
quantities  t^  py  and  v. 

If  the  work  done  by  the  body  against  external  forces  be, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  tiie  work  which  it  does  in  consequence 
of  its  expansion  against  the  pressure  on  its  surface,  and  if 
we  consider  merely  the  unit  of  massj  it  is  easily  seen  that 
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dW  =  pdvj  and  hence  we  have  from  (1)  the  equation 

JdQ «  -77-  dt-^  -y-dv-^  pdv.  (3) 

at  av 

323.  Specific  Heat. — The  number  of  units  of  heat 
which  must  be  imparted  to  the  unit  of  mass  of  a  homogeneous 
substance  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree  is  called  its 

specific  heaty  and  is  equal  to  the  limit  of  — . 

The  specific  heat  in  general  depends  on  the  external  work 
accomplished  by  the  bodj,  and  is  indeterminate  unless  the 
relation  between  the  variations  of  the  independent  yariables 
be  assigned.  If,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  body  be 
raised  either  under  the  condition  that  its  volume  remains 
constant,  or  imder  the  condition  that  the  pressure  on  its 
surface  remains  constant,  the  specific  heat  is  a  definite  func- 
tion of  the  variables  on  which  the  state  of  the  body  depends. 

The  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  may  be  designated 
by  Cf,y  and  that  at  constant  pressure  by  Cp,  We  have  then, 
from  (3), 

where  f-t--)  indicates  the  differential  coefficient  of  [7  with 

respect  to  t  under  the  hypothesis  that  v  is  constant,  and 

[  —  ]  has  a  similar  signification  in  reference  to  Py  and  where 

in  the  equation  for  Cp  we  regard  (7  as  a  function  of  p  and  t. 

For  practical  purposes,  when  great  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired, no  distinction  is  made  in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid 
bodies  between  the  two  specific  heats,  and  the  specific  heat 
for  each  body  is  assumed  to  be  an  absolute  constant. 
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Examples. 

1.  A  raindrop  falls  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  1272  metres;  deteimine 
hj  how  much  Ita  temperature  u  raised,  assuming  that  it  imparts  no  beat  to  the 
air  or  to  the  ground.  Ans.  3*0. 

2.  Find  how  much  heat  is  disengaged  if  a  hullet  weighing  50  grammes  and 
having  a  velocity  of  60  metres  per  second  strikes  a  target,  assuming  ^  to  be 
9*8  metres  per  second. 

An$.  An  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  through 
16'^C. 

3.  Supposing  the  Earth  to  have  been  originally  a  nebulous  mass  dissipated 
through  space  ;  find  the  heat  produced  by  its  condensation. 

If  ^be  the  kinetic  energy  generated  oy  the  coming  together  of  the  nebulous 

mass,  we  have,  by  Ex.  12,  Art.  138,  ^=  -  ^^.  The  equivalent  amount  of 
heat  Q  is  given  by  the  equation  Q  =  ^  «=  -  ^  — b=  -  ^.  Now,  subatitatp 
ing  for  r  its  value  in  metres  — ^ — - — ,  and '424  for  /,  we  obtain  Q  =  9000Mf, 

IT 

approximately.  Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  condensation  of 
the  Earth  is  90  times  the  amount  required  to  raise  an  equal  mass  of  water  from 
0' to  100*0. 


radius  of  the  sun,  we  have,  from  Ex.  8,  ^  =  — ^ .  ~  =  — .  ■^.  — .     Now,  —  = 

%A       m*   Ji     fit   JC  M  M 


4.  Find  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  condensation  of  ^m  sun. 
Let  Q^  be  the  amount  of  heat  required,  then  M  and  It  being  the  mass  and 

0^      Jf »    r     Jf    r  If      „        Jf 

Q 

JR.  O'  Jf 

324000,  and  —  =  108,  approximately.     Hence  7;- «  3000 — ,  neariy.     Again, 

9000  X  3000  =  27000000,  consequently  the  heat  generated  by  the  condensation 
of  the  sum  is  270,000  times  the  amount  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  mass  of  water  from  0°  to  100*0. 

5.  If  the  sum  be  contracting  in  consequence  of  its  own  attraction ;  determine 
the  annual  contraction  which  is  required  to  maintain  its  temperature  coDBtanL 

As  in  Ex.  3,  we  have  Q-S  »  i  — jr-,  and  therefore  "tt  +  -15-  ^  0. 

By  observing  the  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  a  given  time  by 
a  given  area  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  it  is  easy  to  deteimine  the  whcdEe 
amount 'of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  in  one  year.  From  this,  and  the  mass  of 
the  sun,  we  can  ascertain  mat  the  temperature  of  an  equal  mass  of  water  would 
be  lowered  a  Uttle  more  than  2*  by  losing  this  amount  of  heat.    Consequently, 

—  =  ,  approximately,  and  therefore  to  maintain  its  present  tempera- 

ture the  sun  should  contract  each  year  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  ^immiA  itt 

diameter  by  .^^^^^^^  of  its  length. 
^  13000000  ** 


1 

I 
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324.  Perfect  C^as. — ^In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  the 
volume  V  of  the  unit  of  mass  is  connected  with  the  pressure  p 
and  the  temperature  t  bj  an  equation  of  the  form 

vp  «  Vop^  (1  +  at),  (5) 

where  Va  is  the  volume  corresponding  to  the  pressure  po  and 
the  temperature  zero,  and  a  is  a  constant  which  is  the  same 
for  all  gases,  its  value  being  ^f^  when  temperatures  are 
counted  on  the  Centigrade  thermometer.  It  the  zero  of 
temperature  be  taken  at  -  273°  C,  and  temperature  reckoned 
from  this  origin  be  denoted  by  T,  we  have,  putting  R  for 

vp  »  RT.  (6) 

The  experiments  of  Joule  and  Thomson  have  shown  that 
if  the  volume  of  a  gas  vary  without  any  heat  being  imparted 
or  abstracted,  the  temperature  remains  constant,  provided  no 
external  work  is  done.  If  now  in  (2j  we  make  AQ  =  0  and 
ATF^O,  we  have  AZT'^^O;  hence  it  appears,  that  if  the 
temperature  of  a  gas  remains  invariable  so  likewise  does  the 
internal  energy,  which  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  tempe- 
rature alone.    In  this  case,  by  (4)  and  (6),  we  have 

The  experiments  of  Begnault  have  shown  that  the  specific 
heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  is  independent  of  the  pres- 
sure, being  a  constant  for  each  gas.  'From  this  it  foUows 
by  (7)  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  likewise  a 
constant.  In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  equation  (3)  accord- 
ingly becomes 

JdQ  -  JC„dT  +  pdv.  (8) 

If  Q  be  the  heat  imparted  to  the  unit  mass,  and  c^  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  expressed  in  work  units,  (8) 
may  be  written 

dQ^CvdT  +  pdv.  (9) 

Again  it  is  plain  that 

dU^c^dT,  (10) 

2  I 
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and,  if  Cp  be  the  speoifio  heat  at  oonstant  pressure  ezprefised 
in  work  units,  that 

<V  =  Cc  +  iJ.  (11) 


EXAXPLBS. 

1.  Galoulate  the  difforonce  between  the  two  spedfic  heatB  of  air,  bemg  gifei 
that  a  cubic  metre  of  aii  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C.  and  under  a  pressoze  of 
760  mm.  of  mercury,  whoee  dennty  ib  13*6,  weighs  1*2932  kilogrammee. 

Ant.  0-069. 

2.  For  any  gas  whose  density  referred  to  air  is  d,  show  that 

0069 
Cp^  Cv+  ^ —  • 

3.  Determine  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  a  gas  to  enable 
it  to  expand  at  a  constant  pressure  pi  from  the  yolume  vi  to  the  yolume  rs. 

Am,  Q  = -^i»i(ffj  -  n). 

4.  If  T  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  a  gas,  and  9^  the  portion  of  the 
energy  of  its  unit  mass  which  is  due  to  the  velocities  of  translation  of  its  mole- 
cules, show  that  ff'=iRT. 

Since  iH^  »  }d^  (Ex.  18,  Art.  288),  this  result  follows  from  (6)  Ait.  324. 

5.  Determine  the  mean  Telocity  of  translation  of  a  molecule  of  air  which  is 
at  a  temperature  of  0^  C. 

Here  2*  is  273,  and  the  mean  velocity  required  is  486  metres  per  second, 
nearly. 

6.  Show  that  the  mean  velocities  of  translation  of  the  molecules  of  di£Eerent 
gases  when  at  the  same  temperature  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases. 

7.  Determine  the  relation  between  the  total  kinetic  energy  ^of  a  gas  and 

that  x>ortion  ff'  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  is  due  to  the  velocitieB  of  translation 
of  its  molecules. 

The  total  energy  27  of  a  unit  mass  of  a  gas  is  composed  of  the  kinetic  energy 

^,  and  of  the  potential  energy  F*,  which  again  is  the  sum  of  two  parts,  Vi 
resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  molecules,  and  Fs  depending  on  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  molecules.  Fs  may  be  considered  oonstant  so 
long  as  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  gas  remains  unchanged,  and  V\  may  be 
assumed  to  be  zero,  since  27  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone,  and  Vu  if  it 
existed,  would  depend  on  the  mutual  distances  of  the  molecules,  and  therefore 

on  tlie  volume.    Hence  27=  ^+  F3. 

dU  r^ 

^V^y  ;Ti5i«i^C;  =  constant,  whence  U^JC^T-k^C,  or  y  +  Fi=/C;r+  C\ 

Let  9^  =  fi9^\  then  5"=  f/8JBr,  and  }/3iJr+  Vt  ^JC^T-k^  C\    Hence,  as 
Vi  is  constant,  /3  must  be  of  the  form  y  +  -~f  where  y  and  y  are  constants ;  and 
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^miut  be  the  snm  of  two  parts — one  proportional  to  the  temperature,  the  other 
constant.  The  existence  ox  the  latter  part  seems  in  the  highest  degpree  improb- 
able ;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  fi  is  constant.    To  determine  its  value 

10 
we  have  tfiE  =  /CV,  whence  /3  =  t  t — r  by  (7),  where  *=  -^ .    Now  *  is  found 

A?  —  1  C« 

to  he  almost  the  same  for  all  gases,  and  to  be  equal  to  1-408  ;   hence  /3  is 

approximately  the  same  for  all  gases,  and  is  equal  to  1*634. 

8.  Two  masses  of  different  gases  have  equal  volumes  at  the  same  pressure 
and  temperature ;  show  that  for  all  equal  temperatures  they  have  equal  kinetic 
energies. 

325.  Reversibility  and  Cyclical  Proceaics. — ^When 
a  body  experiences  transformations  such  that  the  inverse 
changes  can  take  place  in  precLsely  the  same  oiroumstanceSy 
the  transformation  is  said  to  be  reversible.  In  order  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  any  source  from  which  the  body  derives 
heaty  or  to  which  the  body  imparts  heat,  must,  at  the  time  at 
which  the  heat  is  transferred,  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  body ;  and  also  the  external  pressure  on  the  body  at  any 
time  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  state 
of  the  body  at  the  time. 

A  cyclical  process  is  a  transformation  at  the  end  of  which 
the  body  returns  to  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  was  at 
the  beginning. 

326.  Indicator  Diagram. — The  state  of  a  body  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  function  of  two  independent  variables.  If 
those  selected  be  the  volume  of  the  unit  of  mass  and  the 
pressure  on  the  unit  of  area,  the  state  of  the  body  at  any 
time  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  a  point  whose  coordi- 
nates referred  to  two  rectangular  axes  are  proportional  to 
the  volume  and  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  a  body  undergoing  a  transformation  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  law,  the  set  of  points  indicating  its  successive 
states  form  a  curve.  In  a  reversible  transformation,  if  no 
heat  be  lost  or  gained  by  the  body  during  the  transformation, 
this  curve  is  called  an  adiabatic  or  isentropic  curve.  If  the 
temperature  remain  constant  the  curve  is  called  isothermal. 
The  area  comprised  between  the  curve,  its  extreme  ordinates, 
and  the  axis  of  abscissas,  represents  the  work  done  by  the 
body  during  the  transformation. 

2  I  2 
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327.  Isothermali  and  Adtaliatlcs  for  a  Perfed 

Oas. — In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  the  iisothennal  curve  is 
determiDed  by  the  equation 

pv  =  RTi,  (12) 

where  Ti  is  the  constant  temperature.    The  isothermal  for  a 
perfect  gas  is  therefore  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

Since  the  temperature  remains  constsmit  the  heat  required 
to  effect  the  transformation  is  giyen  by  making  dT=  0  in  (8), 
that  is  by  the  equation 

JQ^^jdv^  RT, p ^  =  RT,  log  (^.        (13) 

When  a  body  undergoes  an  adiabatic  transformation, 
dQ  =  0,  and  therefore  in  this  case  (8)  becomes 

JC^T^-pdv^O.  (14) 

If  we  substitute  in  this  the  values  of  dT  and  R  derived  from 
(6)  and  (7),  and  put  Cp  =  *C7r,  we  get 

kpdv  +  vdp  =  0,    that  is    *  —  +  —  «  0. 

v      p 

Integrating  we  have 

pf^  =  Pit?i*,  (15) 

where  px  and  Vi  are  the  initial  pressure  and  volume. 

The  temperature  T^  at  any  stage  of  an  adiabatic  trans- 
formation is  given  by  the  equation 


Examples. 

1.  In  an  adiabatic  transfonnation  determine  the  equation  connecting  tlie 
initial  and  final  preasuree  of  a  gae  with  its  initial  and  final  yolumee. 
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2.  Detennine  the  external  work  done  by  a  gas  in  an  isothermal  transforma- 
tion. 

In  this  case  W=^JQ=  RT\  log  -  ^p\v\  log  -. 

3.  Prove  that  the  external  work  done  by  the  unit  mass  of  a  gas  in  an  adiabatic 
transformation  is  JCv{T\  -  Js),  wbnre  Ti  and  Tt  are  the  initial  and  final  tem- 
peratures. 

4.  If  the  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  its  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  increases  were  due  merely  to  the  fall  of  temperature  result- 
ing from  the  expansion  caused  by  diminution  of  pressure,  show  that  AT,  the 
excess  of  the  temperature  at  tbe  earth's  surface  above  the  temperature  at  any 
height  z,  would  be  given  by  the  equation 

„    *  -  1  273« 

^^=  —  -AT' 

where  ho  is  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  0°  C. 

If  ^  be  the  pressure,  and  p  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  height  z,  we  have, 

1  9> 

from  the  fundamental  equation  of  hydrostatics,  dp  =  —  ffpde;  but  p  =  -  s  — ^ 

dT      k-1  dp 

and  since  the  expansion  is  adiabatic,  -=  =   — r •     Eliminating  <^,  we 

T  f^       P 

k-l  a 
have  dTss ———dz;  from  this,  since  gho  =j9ot'o,  we  obtain  the  equation 

given  above. 

328.  Fmidanieiitel  Principles  of  Thermodyna- 
mles. — The  soienoe  of  Thermodynamios  ib  founded  on  two 
fundamental  Prinoiples.  Of  these,  the  first  finds  its  mathe- 
matioal  expression  in  Equation  (1),  and  involves  two  state- 
ments, viz.  that  In  every  natural  process  the  total  energy  is 
invariable;  and  that  Heat  is  a  form  of  energy  y  a  definite  amount 
of  heat  being  equivalent  to  a  definite  amount  oftDork. 

The  second  fundamental  Principle  was  first  stated  by 
Glausius,  as  follows : — It  is  impossible  for  a  machine^  unaided 
by  external  energy  ^  to  convey  heat  from  one  body  to  another  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

By  Thomson  the  same  Principle  is  stated  somewhat  diffe- 
rently in  the  following  manner : — It  is  impossible  by  means  of 
inanimate  material  agency  to  derive  mechanical  effect  from  any 
portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it  below  the  temperature  of  the 
coldest  of  the  surrounding  objects ;  and  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in 
another  form,  thus  : — It  is  impossible^  by  the  unaided  action  of 
natural  processes^  to  transform  any  part  of  the  heat  of  a  body 
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into  mechanical  workj  except  by  allowing  heat  to  paaajrom  that 
body  into  another  at  a  lower  temperature. 

This  Principle  merely  expresses  the  teaching  of  expe- 
rience in  reference  to  the  connexion  between  temperature 
and  the  transference  of  heat. 

329.  CmrnoVu  Cycle. — ^Let  us  suppose  a  body  subject 
to  a  reversible  cyclical  process  indicated  by  an  isothermal 
AiBi^  an  adiabatic  ^81^3,  another  isothermal  ^3^2,  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  former,  and 
another  adiabatic  A%Ai.  Whilst 
expanding  from  the  volume  repre- 
sented by  OCi  to  that  represented 
by  ODi  the  body  is  kept  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  ti^  receiving  from 
a  source  Kx  of  heat  at  that  tempera- 
ture a  quantity  of  heat  Qi.  Whilst 
expanding  from  ODi  to  OAy  the 
temperature  falls  from  ti  to  t^^  no 
heat  being  lost  or  gained.  The  body  is  now  compressed  from 
0D%  to  OC%y  and  the  heat  Qs  there  oy  developed  is  imparted 
to  a  reservoir  K%  at  the  temperature  t^.  Finally,  the  body  is 
compressed  from  OC^  to  0C7i,  and  the  temperature  thereby 
rises  from  t^  to  ti,  no  heat  being  lost  or  gained.  In  this 
process  the  volume  at  which  the  adiabatic  compression 
commences  is  selected  so  that  when  the  volume  returns  to 
its  initial  value  the  temperature  returns  likewise  to  its  initial 
value.  In  the  whole  process  Qi  units  of  heat  are  imparted  to 
the  body,  and  Qa  units  of  heat  are  taken  from  it ;  and  as  the 
body  returns  to  its  original  state,  Qx  -  Qs  units  of  heat  have 
been  transformed  into  the  work  which  is  indicated  by  the 
area  AxBiB^A^.  In  referring  to  this  process  Kx  and  K^  are 
frequently  termed  the  source  and  the  condenser. 

We  can  now  show  that,  if  Qi,  ^1,  and  tt  be  supposed  in- 
variable, Q3  must  be  the  same  for  all  bodies. 

Suppose  Qs  for  one  body  M  were  greater  than  for  another 
body  Ly  its  value  for  L  being  denoted  by  Qs,  and  for  If  by 
Q'3-  Employ  the  cyclical  process  for  the  body  L  to  work 
that  for  the  body  M  in  reverse  order.  This  can  be  done 
because  Qi  -  Q,  >  Qi  -  Q'j.  Then  the  source  of  heat  at  ^1 
remains  as  beforoi  whilst  the  source  of  heat  at  ^  has  received 
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Qs  and  given  out  Q2  units  of  heat.  Moreover,  an  amount  of 
work  represented  by  Q2-  Qz  has  been  aooomplished.  The 
result  of  the  whole  process  is  that  work  has  oeen  done  by 
means  of  heat  obtained  from  the  coldest  body  in  the  system. 
As  this  result  is  opposed  to  the  second  fundamental  Principle 
(Art.  328),  we  conclude  that  Qt  is  the  same  for  all  bodies,  and 
is  therefore  simply  a  function  of  Qi,  ^1,  and  ^. 

From  what  has  been  now  proved  it  follows  that  if  we  sup- 
pose the  curve  AiBi  divided  into  n  parts,  for  each  of  which  Qi 
is  the  same,  and  adiabatics '  drawn  through  the  points  of 
section,  the  corresponding  values  of  Qt  are  equal.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Qt  becomes  nQz  if  Qi  become  nQi,  and  therefore 

that  yr-  must  be  independent  of  Qi ;  accordingly,  we  have 

I  -/(«.,  <.).  (17) 

Again,  if  TF"  be  the  amount  of  heat  converted  into  work 
in  the  process,  we  get,  from  (17), 

I'-  1  -/(^„  t,).  (18) 

330.   DetermlnatloB    of   Carnot^s    FnnetloB. — In 

order  to  determine  the  function/  we  have  merely  to  select  a 
body  for  which  the  isothermal  and  adiabatic  curves  are  known. 
Let  us  then  select  a  perfect  gas. 
In  this  case,  by  (13), 

/Qi  =  iZTx  log  ^,    c7Q,  =  iZr,  log  ^-. 

Again,  as  the  points  Ai  and  A^  lie  on  the  same  adiabatic,  by 
(16)  we  have 

therefore  —  =  — ,  and  77  =  ^. 
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Henoe,  whateyer  be  the  body  employed,  we  obtain  the 
equation 

331.  KxteBsl^B  •f  Can^Tto  Cycle. — ^If  heat  impaited 
to  a  body  be  regarded  as  positiYe,  and  heat  given  out  by  the 
body  aa  negative,  (19)  may  be  written 


(20) 


If  we  now  suppoee  a  reversible  oyclioal  prooees  represented 
by  any  number  of  isothermalB  and  adiabatics,  eadi  isothermal 
being  followed  by  an  adiabatio,  and  if  Q  be  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  imparted  to  the  body  at  the  temperature  T, 

Q 

we  have  the  equation  2  -=  »  0. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  let  us  first 
suppose  a  cycle  in  which  there  are  three 
isothermals,  AiBi^  BtCtj  and  ul,Cs,  cor- 
responding to  the  temperatures  Tu  T^y 
and  jTs.  Produce  the  adiabatic  BiBt  to 
^3,  then  Qs«  ^9  +  ?/}  where  qz corresponds 
to  BzAzf  and  qz  to  CzBf. 

Now  by  (20), 

from  which,  by  addition,  we  have 

This  result  ^may  be  extended  in  a  umilar  manner  to  a  oyole 
containing  four  isothetmals,  and  so  on.    Henoe,  in  general. 


4-0. 
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Again  (21)  holds  good  for  every  reversible  oyoUoal  process, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  curves  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

This  appears  from  the  consideration  that  two  infinitely 
near  points  A  and  B  on  any  curve  can  be  connected  by  the 
element  of  an  isothermal  followed  by  that  of  an  adiabatic,  and 
that  the  area  bounded  by  these  elements,  the  ordinates  of  A 
and  B,  and  the  axis  of  abscissas,  differs  only  by  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order  from  the  area  of  which  the 
arc  AB  is  the  boundary. 

For  every  reversible  cyclical  process,  however  efiectedi  we 
have,  then,  tiie  equation 

f-O.  (22) 


[ 


332.  Kntropy. — If  a  body  pass  from  any  one  state  to 
any  other,  we  may  suppose  the  change  of  state  effected  by 
means  of  a  reversible  transformation ;  and,  whatever  this  pro- 

cess  be,  I  -=-  between  the  limits  corresponding  to  the  two  states 

must  have  the  same  value,  since  the  cycle  may  be  completed 

by  a  definite  invariable  transformation.     Hence    -=-  depends 

only  on  the  state  of  the  body,  and  is  independent  of  the  mode 
(supposed  reversible)  by  which  the  body  is  brought  into  this 
state. 

If  we  put   -^r  =  0»  ^^^  quantity  0  is  called  by  Olausius 

the  Entropy  of  the  body. 

The  second  fundamental  Principle  of  Thermodynamics 

leads  therefore  to  the  result,  that  the  entropy  ^  is  a  function 

of  the  two  independent  variables  on  which  the  state  of  the 

body  depends,  and  therefore  that  in  all  reversible  trans/or^ 

dQ 
mations  -=-  is  a  perfect  differential  e/0,  or  that 

dQ  »  Td^,.  (23) 

In  theoretical  applications  of  the  equation  of  entropy, 
Q  and  ^  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  mechanical  units. 
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333.  Knergy  and  Entropy. — For  every  revermble 
tranfiformation  in  which  the  external  work  done  by  the  body 
is  due  to  its  own  expansion  we  have,  if  Q  be  expressed  in 
work  units,  the  two  equations 

dQ^dU  +  pdv) 

(24) 
dQ  »  Tdip         ) 

The  energy  U  and  the  entropy  ^  are  functions  of  the 
independent  variables  on  which  the  state  of  the  body  depends, 
and  dUsxid  di^  are  therefore  perfect  differentiah ;  Q  depends 
not  merely  on  the  state  of  the  body  but  also  on  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  brought  into  that  state  ;  henoe  dQ 
is  not  a  perfect  differential.    The  limits  of  the  quantities 

-- — ,  -- — ,  &c.  are  expressible  in  terms  of  the  independent 

At?     Ap 

variables  and  the  differential  coefficients  of  U  and  f?.    They 
are  therefore  functions  of  the  two  independent  variables  whidi 
determine  the  state  of  the  body,  but  are  not  differential  coeffi- 
cients.   They  may  be  written  y,  &c. 
Again  from  equations  (24),  we  have 

dU^Td^-pdv.  (25) 

In  this  equation  if  we  select  successively  as  independent 
variables  0,  r ;  ^,  p ;  T^p;  T^f>\  and  Vy  p ;  and  express  in 
each  case  the  condition  that  ^{7  should  be  a  perfect  diffe- 
rential, we  obtain  a  system  of  equations  which  hold  good  in 
any  reversible  transformation  in  which  the  external  work 
done  by  a  body  is  due  to  its  expansion  agsdnst  the  pressure 
on  its  surface,  and  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(^-(1).  ©-(£)•  (l)-(?r)l 

\dv  J^        \d^J,     \dp  J^    \d^/p     \dpjT       \dTJ,  I 

(d±\J±\      [^  (d4>\  _(dT\  (d^\     ,  I 

Kdvjr    \dTJ,'    \dpJAdv),    \dvjp\dpj,''  J 
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Briot  remarks  that  from  the  first  of  these  equations  the 
three  sucoeeding  can  be  obtained  by  interohangins^  p  and  Vy 
or  T  and  ^,  the  sign  of  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equa- 
tion being  altered  after  eaoh  interchange. 

334.  Elastlelty  and  Kxpanslon. — The  elasticity  of  a 
substance  may  be  defined  as  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  an  in- 
crease of  pressure  to  the  compression  which  it  produces,  the 
compression  being  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  volume  to 
the  original  volume. 

The  state  of  a  substance  being  determined  by  two  inde- 
pendent variables,  except  some  connexion  between  their  va- 
riations be  assigned,  the  elasticity  is  indeterminate.  The  two 
elasticities  usually  considered  are  the  elasticity  at  constant 
temperature  j^r,  and  the  elasticity  at  constant  entropy  JB^. 
The  former  obviously  belongs  to  an  isothermal,  and  the  latter 
to  an  adiabatic,  transformation. 

From  the  definitions  of  Et  and  E^  we  have 

^'—(1),.  *— (1)/    (^'> 

When  a  body  is  heated  it  usually  expands.  The  expan^ 
«ian  is  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  volume  to  the  original 
volume,  and  the  expansibility  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the 
expansion  to '  the  increase  of  temperature,  the  pressure  re- 
maining constant.    If  e  denote  the  expansibility,  we  have 


(28) 


If  the  expansion  of  a  body  take  place  without  change  of 
temperature,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  heat  required  for 
the  expansion  to  the  increase  of  volume  is  called  the  latent 
heat  of  expansion,  and  may  be  denoted  by  /;  hence 

The  expansibility  of  a  substance  is  called  by  some  writers 
its  coefficient  of  dilatation. 
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Examples. 

1 .  The  Yolume  and  pressure  of  a  gas  being  given,  determine  its  entropy. 

Ant.  ^-^  =  /|(7«log  — +  (7,log— |. 

2.  Show  that 


d9/  r 


The  first  two  of  these  equations  follow  at  once  from  (23).    To  prore  the  last, 
we  have  from  the  two  former, 

and  by  (26), 

•    (t),-(?.)/'-""^-«-(»).(S).- 

Again,  dp  =  l^j   dT-h  (^j    do,  from  which,  by  making  <^  =  0,  we  get 

{jj\  »  >iid  substitnting  in  the  expression  for  Z(Cp  -  Cm)  akeady  giyen,  we 
obtain  the  result  required. 

3.  ProYethat    J,^Z*. 
Cm     Bt 

C^„   WW.      \df>lp\dTl^  (d^\     _  ^    (d^\    ^ 

\dTjm      KdplAdTJm 


and  therefore 


(dp\         -    ...     _  \dp),  (d9\ 

....     =-  1:7-)  .    In  like  manner -7-^— -  =  -(—.  I    ; 
/dp\  \dv/^  /dT\  \dp/T 


KdoJT 
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4.  ProYO  that  dQ  s  e^T-  &vTdp, 

but  by  (26)  we  have  [~  J    =  -  {-t^  ,  and  hence  by  substitution  we  obtain 
from  (28)  the  requiied  result. 

5.  Afwuming  that  the  square  of  the  Telocity  of  the  propagation  of  aoimd  is 
proportional  to  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  diyided  by  ito  density,  show  that  in 

a  gas  the  velocity  of  sound  varies  as  }/kST. 

Since  the  compression  of  the  air  during  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  sound  is 
very  sudden,  the  compression  may  be  regarded  as  adiabatic.    Hence  the  velocity 

of  sound  varies  as  y/E^v,  but  JB^  =  k£ji  (Ex.  3),  and  £  j^p,  therefore,  &c. 

By  means  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  Example  and  in  Ex.  1,  Art.  324, 
if  the  velocity  of  sound  be  determined  by  experiment,  Cp  and  (7«  can  be  calculated* 
Conversely,  if  Cp  be  known  by  experiment,  C*  can  be  found  from  the  velocity 
of  sound,  and  hence  the  value  of  J  can  be  det^mined. 

6.  Show  that  bodies  which  expand  by  heating  are  heated  by  compression ; 
those  which  contract  by  heating  are  cooled  by  compression ;  and,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  maintained  constant,  determine  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  given  out  or 
absorbed  according  as  the  pressure  is  increased. 

If  Q  be  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  temperature  constant,  the  rate  of  ab- 

sorptionis^^)^;  but 

(a7).=  ^(2)r-^(?r),-^^^-    (^(26)  and  (28)). 

Hence  9Q  is  negative  if  «  be  positive,  and  conversely. 

7.  Prove  that  in  water  not  far  from  its  maximum  density  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  an  increase  of  pressure  is  given  approximately  by  the 
formula, 

(«  +  273)(*-4) 

2960000        ^' 

where  t  is  expressed  in  degrees  centigrade,  and  p  in  atmospheres. 

If  «to  be  the  volume  of  the  unit  mass  of  water  at  4%  when  the  density  is  a 

1  +  ^     QQ-  j  represents,  according 

to  Kopp  and  Tait,  the  results  of  numerous  experiments.    From  this  formula  wo 

have  approximately  e  =  ^^^. 

Hence,  assuming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  1033  grammes  on  tho 
square  centimetre,  we  obtain  the  required  result. 

8.  If  the  internal  energy  of  a  body  be  a  function  of  its  temperature  alone 
determine  the  relation  which  must  exist  between  v,  ji,  and  T, 
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dJT 
In  this  case  (25)  beoomee  Ti^  s  -^  dT-i-pdv,  whence 

^       dU  dT     p , 
dT    T      T 

The  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  ia  a  peif ect  differential,  and  theiefoce 
p  =  Tf{v\  which  is  the  relation  required. 

9.  If  a  body  be  euch  that  its  energy  increases  uniformly  with  the  tempe- 
rature when  the  Yolume  is  constant,  and  uniformly  with  the  yolume  when  the 
temperature  is  constant,  and  that  its  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  is  con- 
stant, determine  the  equation  connecting  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature. 

Here  we  must  have  dU^  adT  +  hdv^  where  a  and  b  are  constants.  Henee 
from  (26)  we  get  Td^p  -  adT-\-  (h  +  p)do,  whence  *  + />  =  Tf{v),  If  by  means 
•of  this  last  equation  we  express  dv  in  terms  of  dp  and  dT^  we  have 

and  therefore,  if  n  be  the  constant  yalue  of  i^  we  obtain  a  -  ^  s  «.    From  this 

df 
we  have  (a  -  «)  -^  =  dp,  and  integrating  we  get  (i;  +  (7)/=  (n  -  «),  whera  C 

is  the  constant  of  integration.    Hence  we  have  as  the  required  relation 

{h-{-p)(9-^C)^{n-a)T. 

10.  If  the  specific  heats  of  a  body  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant 
volume  be  each  constant,  show  that  the  energy  is  a  linear  function  of  the  volume 
and  absolute  temperature. 

Let  <;«  =  m,    Cp-n^  then  f  —  j ^  -»  m,  and  therefore  U  =  mT  +  /  (r). 

^" =(5?), +'  (5)/  *•»«•«« « = «, + ir + J.)  (^)^.    (.) 

Again,  from  (25)  we  have 

r^  =. mdT  +  CT  +  J9) dp,     whence  f^p=  TF(v).  (4) 

If  we  differentiate  this  equation,  and  eliminate  from  the  equation  bo  obtaised 
and  equations  (a)  and  (b)  the  two  quantities  p  and  /— )  ,  we  get 

(»  -  m)/"  =  r{  J^  +  (n  -  m)  if-}. 

This  equation  cannot  be  true  for  all  values  of  the  independent  vBria]>les 
T  and  o  except  each  side  vanish  separately,  hence  we  have  T'  =  0  and 
therefore/(r)  =  Civ  +  Ca.    Consequenay  ZT^b  mr+  Cip  +  (^.  ' 
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11.  If  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  at  constant  Tolume  be  constant,  and  the 
expansibility  at  an^r  temperature  be  the  inyerse  of  the  absolute  temperature, 
determine  ike  equation  connecting  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature,  and  find 
the  energy  in  terms  of  the  temperature  and  yolume. 

Hero,  as  in  Ex.  10,  U==mT-\-f{v),tJidf{v)'{-p-TF{v).  Also  -(^j  -  j^ 

whence  v  =  I^f{p).    Eliminating  T  we  haye  vF{v)  =  if{p){flv)  +  p]. 
Differentiating  with  respect  to  ji  we  get 

f(i>)/W--{*Cp)+i^(p)}. 

This  equation  cannot  be  true  in  general  except 

yCir)  =  -  (7,  and  i^(p)  +  p^(p)  =  Oyip), 

where  (7  is  constant. 

Hence  we  obtain  {C-p)  v  «  KT,  and  U^  mT-  Cv  +  (T,  where  iT  and  CT 
are  constants. 

335.  ITon-reTersible  TransformatloiiB. — ^In  the  oaae 
of  a  non-reversible  transformation  we  cannot  assume  the 
truth  of  equations  (24).  In  fact,  for  such  a  transformation, 
even  through  the  external  work  done  by  the  body  be  due  to 
its  expansion  against  external  pressure,  uiis  pressure  need  not 
be  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  belon^g  to  the  state  of  the 
body,  nor  is  cf Q  in  such  a  transformation  necessarily  equal  to 

In  this  case  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — ^Let  H  be  the 
heat  actually  imparted  to  the  body  in  the  non-reversible 
process,  Wthe  external  work  done,  and  Uo  and  ZT'the  initial 
and  final  energies  of  the  body ;  then 

JT=  J7-  J7,  +  JF.  (30) 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  reversible  transformation  capable  of 
bringing  the  body  from  its  initial  to  its  final  state,  but  other- 
wise pe^ectl^  arbitrary.  Since  this  hypothetical  transforma- 
tion IS  reversible,  we  can  make  use  of  equations  (24)  and  (25), 
and  of  any  results  therefrom  deducible  to  assist  in  determining 
U  -  Uo*  The  expression  thus  obtained  may  be  substituted 
in  (30). 
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EXAMPLBS. 

1.  A  gas  at  pi  and  vi  is  allowed  to  expand  into  a  perfectly  empty  TesMl, 
whereby  its  pressure  and  Tolume  become  p2  and  v%,  Ko  heat  being  impezted 
to  Uie  gas  or  taken  from  it,  determine  its  change  of  temperature. 

Since  no  external  work  is  done,  and  no  heat  lost  or  gained,  the  energy  m^nst 
remain  constant,  and  therefore  the  temperature  (Art.  324).  The  aesomptioii 
that  the  energy  of  a  ^  is  a  function  of  tne  tempezature  alone,  is  indeed  a  result 
from  the  fact  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  temperature  is  constant  under 
the  circumstances  here  supposed. 

2.  In  the  preceding  example  detennine  the  change  of  entropy. 
We  have  (JEx.  1,  Art.  334), 

*a  -  ^1  =  /  (Mos^  +  C,  log??)  =  /(Cr, -  C.)  log ??  =  JJ log  ^. 
\  Pi  ^1/  ^i  vi 

Since  va  >  vi,  the  entropy  is  increased  by  the  supposed  transformation.  This 
transformation,  it  should  be  observed,  is  non-reversible,  and  therefore  not  adia- 
batio,  though  no  heat  is  lost  or  gained. 

3.  A  vertical  cylinder,  whose  horizontal  section  is  jS,  is  filled  with  gas  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure  pi  and  temperature  Ti,  and  closed  by  a  piston  on  whieh 
is  placed  a  weight  to  which  puuies  it  down.  Supposing  no  external  heatto 
pass  into  or  out  of  the  gas,  determine  the  temperature  when  equilibrium  is 
established. 

The  transformation  here  is  non-reversible,  since  the  external  pressure  ex- 
ceeds that  due  to  the  state  of  the  body  bv  a  finite  amount.  Since  no  heat  is  lost 
or  gained  the  external  work  done  on  the  gas  must  be  equal  to  the  change  of 
energy. 

£et  p2t  T2,  iTx  be  the  final  pressure,  temperature,  and  specific  volume,  the 

to 
initial  specific  volume  being  vi,  then  p%=Pi+-^,  and  the  work  done  on  the  unit 

of  mass  ia  p2{vi  —  t^a).    Hence  from  (10)  we  have 

and  therefore 

(«,  + 1?)  Ta  =  «•  Ti  +  (i^i  +1)  VI, 

to 
or  Cp  T2=  e,  Ti  +  —  n,  which  determines  Ta. 

a 

4.  In  Ex.  3  determine  the  increase  of  the  entropy  of  a  unit  mass  of  the  gas. 

^fw.  ^  -  ^1  =  cJr  [log  ^  -  (*  -.  1)  log  ^|. 

6.  In  Ex.  8  if  the  gas  were  adiabatically  compressed  from  its  original  to 
its  final  volume  determine  the  final  temperature  2*a'. 

Ant.     Ti'  =  Ti  (^\  *^. 
6.  Show  that  Tt  in  Ex.  3  is  greater  than  T2  in  Ex.  6. 
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The  equaticm  which  detenninet  T%  may  be  written  in  the  f  onn 

tf,  Ta  =  «,  ri  + (•!  -  9%). 

If  we  put  v\  B  avtf  and,  as  naoal,  Cp  s  ke^i  this  becomes 

T,{l-(*.l)(«-l)}  =  ri. 

Let  *  -  1  =  V,    o  -  I  =  /3,    then  T%  =  5\  (1  -  r/3)->, 
also,  Ex.  6,   ra'=ria»'  =  Ti  |l  +  vlog(l  + /3)  +  ^  log"  (1  + /3)  +  &c.| ; 

but  /3  >  log  (1  + /3),  for  f'*  >  1  +  i3  =  f»««(^*^). 

Hence  each  term  of  the  series  for  T%  is  greater  than  the  cozxesponding  term  of 
the  series  for  T%\  and  as  all  the  terms  are  positiye,  T%  >  T%, 

The  increase  ci  entropy  in  the  gas  compressed,  as  in  Ex.  3,  might  be 
expressed  in  the  form 


^a-^i  =  <?»log  (^J. 


7.  Two  yessels  impervious  to  heat,  whose  Yolomes  are  Vi  and  Fa,  contain 
gas  at  pressures  pi  and  p%,  and  at  the  same  temperature  T,  The  vessels  are 
placed  m  communication  with  each  other ;  determine  the  final  gain  of  entropy 
by  the  entire  system. 

%,  In  Ex.  7  prove  that  ^  -  ^  is  positive. 
Suppose  that  p\  >  p%j  and  let 

1  +  = —  ■  a,      1 =  1^0, 

V\p\  p\       ^ 

^-♦o  =  -^{«log{l-v).log(l-r«)}; 


then 


and  since  a  >  1,  we  readily  see  that  the  quantity  inside  the  bracket  is  positive. 

336.  Absolute  Scale  of  Temperaiure. — ^The  result 
obtained  in  Art.  330  may  be  arriyed  at  by  a  different  method 
independent  of  the  properties  of  any  particular  substance. 
We  bave  seen  in  Art.  329  that  if  Q  be  the  heat  drawn  from 

2  K 
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the  source,  and  Wthe  heat  converted  into  work  in  Camot's 

W  . 
cycle,  TT  is  a  function  of  the  extreme  temperatures  only,  and 

is  independent  of  the  substance  employed.  In  order,  then,  to 
construct  a  scale  of  temperature  independent  of  any  parti- 
cular body  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

Draw  the  isothermal  AB  of  a  sub- 
stance chosen  at  random,  corresponding  A 
to  any  arbitrary  temperature,  which  may 
be  indicated  by  T,  and  draw  the  adiabatics 
AA^  and  BJB"  corresponding  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  before  and  after  a 
certain  arbitrary  amount  of  heat  Q  has 
been  imparted  to  it. 

Draw  another  isothermal  at  a  tem- 
perature T^  less  than  T,  so  that  the  area 
ABB^  A'  may  be  of  given  magnitude  or 
correspond  to  a  given  amount  of  heat  vo.     Now  draw  a  seri^ 
of  isothermals  T",  T'\  &c.,  at  intervals  such  that 

abb: A'  =  ABfBf'A'  =  A"WB:"A"  »  &c. ; 

then  if  T-  r'  be  the  unit  of  temperature,  T-T'  \&  two  units, 
r-  T"  three  units,  &c. 

Since  T,  Q,  and  w  are  fixed  quantities,  and  W  correspond- 
ing to  TC**)  is  nw^  Equation  (18)  shows  that  two  bodies  are  at 
the  same  temperature  if  each  indicates  in  the  manner  described 
n  degrees  of  temperature  below  T.  This  method  of  estimat- 
ing temperature  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  body  em- 
ployed. 

Again,  if  T'  be  any  temperature  lower  than  T  estimated  in 
this  manner,  and  W  the  heat  converted  into  work  in  the  cor- 
responding cyclical  process,  we  have  W  =  (T-  T')  tr,  and  in 
like  manner  for  another  temperature  T"  lower  than  T'  we 
have  W'^(T-r')w. 

If  we  now  suppose  a  cyclical  process  between  the  tem- 
peratures T'  and  T'',  indicated  by  the  points  A\  Rj  B\  -4", 
the  heat  converted  into  work  is  TF"  -  F^,  and  we  get 

jr^-TT'-fr-rOf*  (31) 
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Again,  the  heat  Q'  drawn  from  the  souroe  at  T\  is  equal 
to  that  given  to  the  condenser  in  the  process  in  which  T  and 
7^  are  tide  extreme  temperatures ;  hence 

Q  .  0^=  jr  =  {T-  T)  tr, thatis,  Q'=  Q-(T-  r)w.   (32) 

337.  Efllcleacy  of  a  Heat  Engine. — A  system  work- 
ing in  the  manner  required  by  Camot's  cycle  may  be  termed 
a  reversible  heat  engine,  and  the  ratio  of  the  heat  converted 
into  work  to  the  heat  drawn  from  the  source  is  called  the 
efficiency  of  the  engifie. 

It  appears  by  the  reasoning  of  Art.  329  that  the  extreme 
temperatures  being  given^  the  efficiency  of  a  non-reversible  engine 
cannot  exceed  that  of  a  reversible^  and  that  the  efficiency  of  all 
reversible  engines  is  the  same. 

338.  Absolute  Zero. — From  Art.  337  it  appears  that 

the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine  working  between  the 

JP'-  IT' 
temperatures  r  and  T"  is  -—-^ .   By  (31)  and  (32)  this 

becomes 


As  T'  decreases,  the  efficiency  increases,  but  the  limit 
which  it  can  never  exceed  is  unity,  since  the  mechanical  work 
done  by  an  engine  can  never  exceed  the  equivalent  of  the 
heat  drawn  from  the  source.  Hence,  if  we  make  the  effi- 
ciency unity,  we  obtain  for  T'  the  smallest  possible  value, 

which  is  T —  •    This  temperature  T\  since  it  is  the  lowest 

which  can  be  attained  by  any  body,  must  be  the  absolute 
zero.    Hence 

The  expression  for  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine 
working  between  any  two  temperatures  T'  and  T'  becomes 

2  K  2 
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then  — =? — ,  and  for  the  oydlioal  process  described  in  Ait. 

329  we  have  -^ — -  =     ^^    '.    Oamot's  function  has  thus 

.    ^*  .  ^ 

been  determined  independently  of  the  properties  of  any 

particular  substance. 

Again,  this  mode  of  determining  Camot's  function  shows 
that  the  existence  of  an  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  sug- 
gested and  rendered  probable  by  the  known  properties  of 
what  are  called  permanent  gases,  follows  necessarily  from 
the  two  fundamental  Principles  of  Thermodynamics. 

The  experiments  of  Joule  and  Thomson  nave  shown  that 
the  absolute  zero  is  273*7  below  zero  on  the  Centigrade 
scale,  or  460*66  below  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  same  result  as  that  of  Article  324. 

EZAHPLBS. 

1.  The  entxopy  ^  being  defined  by  tbe  equation  dQ  ^f(t)  d^,  prore  that  in 
a  body  subject  to  the  equation  pv  =  Itf{i),  whete  £  is  constant,  Uie  energy  is 
a  function  of  the  temperature  alone. 

Let/(0  «=  ^t  then  from  (2)  we  have  rf^  =  -=-  +  JJ  — .    Hence  -  rflT"  must 

be  a  perfect  differential,  whence  TT^  ^{T). 

2.  Oas  IB  made  to  pass  uniformly  through  a  tube  in  which  a  porous  plug, 
such  as  cotton-wool,  is  placed.  No  heat  is  permitted  to  leave  the  gas  or  enter  it 
from  any  external  source ;  determine  the  connexion  between  the  variations  of 
pressure  and  temperature  caused  by  the  plug. 

Since  the  density  of  the  gas  at  any  particular  cross  section  of  the  tube  does 
not  vary  during  the  experiment,  equtd  masses  of  gas  pass  through  eadi  section 
in  the  same  time,  or  the  velocity  of  the  unit  of  maas  is  constant.  Again,  any 
energy  which  is  lost  by  friction  is  restored  as  heat.  We  are  therefore  entitled 
to  assume  that  any  change  in  the  energy  of  the  gas  as  it  passes  through  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  tube  is  due  to  the  work  done  on  it  or  to  the  work  which  it 
does. 

Suppose  two  cross  sections  A  and  B  of  the  tube,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
plug,  the  pressures  at  which  are  pi  and  ^.  As  a  small  quantity  dm  of  gas 
passes  A  the  pressure  driving  it  forward  does  work  on  it  whose  amount  is 
pividm.  At  the  same  time  dm  does  work  on  the  next  layer  of  gas  which  k 
equal  to  the  work  done  on  dm  when  passing  the  section  consecutive  to  ^i.  Thus, 
in  going  from  A  to  B  the  work  done  by  dm  and  the  work  done  on  dm  compen- 
sate eadi  other,  with  the  exception  of  pividm  done  on  dm^  and  pt»wdm  done  by 
dm.  In  other  words,  in  the  passage  firom  AtoB  the  whole  external  work  done 
by  ^  is  {piVt  —  pivi)  dm,  and  therefore,  since  no  heat  is  lost  or  gained,  we  have 

U^t  -  V'l  +piVi  -  pivi  =  0. 

Now     U=:iTd<^''Spdp=STd4p-'pv+ivdp,  or  [7+p©  =J  Tif^+Jw^. 
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Hence  the  hypothetical  reyersible  transformation  (Art.  335)  must  be  such  that 

I!-(?t)-*«)/')*I-»- 

SuheUtuting  Cp  for  t{^   (Ex.  2,  Art .  334),  and  -  (~)  for  /^  j  ^  by  (26), 

we  have  \^^c,dT  +{v-T  {^  )  dp^  «  0. 

Hence,  if  we  can  integrate  the  expression  under  the  integral  sign  in  this 
equation,  the  relation  between  T%—  Ty  and  p%'-p\  v^  determined.    If  the 

/dt>  \ 
gas  were  theoretically  perfect  (Art.  324),  we  should  haye  T  (^)   =  v>  a^^^^  ^^ 

would  be  equal  to  T\.    This  is  found  not  to  be  the  ease.    We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  no  gas  is  theoretically  perfect,  and  we  cannot  assume  either 

that  a  is  constant  or  that  T=  ^  +  ~« 

a 

From  the  equation  vp  =r  ^tp^  (1  +  a<),  if  we  consider  a  as  variable,  we  have 

We  may  assume  thata(7~Q  differs  from  a  constant  by  a  very  small  quanticyr 

da 
and  likewise  that  -j-  is  very  small,  and  may  integrate  between  T\  and  T%  neglect- 
ing these  quantities,  since  T\—  T%\b  observed  to  be  small.    For  similar  reasons 
we  may  assume  that  (^)    ~  (;^)  » <^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  constant.    Hence,  inte- 
grating, we  have 

-  <^  (Ta  -  Ti)  =i?o»o(I  +  *<  -  alOUogPa  -  logPi)  J 
and  therefore 

„  ,   1        cp{Ti-m 


a      apoVo  (log  pi  -  log  jps) ' 


From  this  equation  the  exact  position  on  the  centigrade  scale  of  the  absolute 
zero  can  be  determined  (Art.  338). 

339.  Change  of  State. — There  are  three  states  or  con- 
ditions in  one  of  which  matter  is  usually  found ;  and  which 
are  termed  the  solids  the  liquid^  and  the  gaseous, 

A  solid  body  is  one  which  strongly  resists  any  forces 
tending  to  alter  the  relative  positions  of  its  adjacent  mole- 
cules, and,  so  long  as  its  structure  is  unbroken,  admits  of  only 
slight  changes  in  these  positions. 
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A  liquid  offers  scaroelj  any  resistanoe  to  a  change  in  the 
mutual  position  of  its  molecules,  provided  this  change  does 
not  diminish  the  distance  between  those  which  are  adjacent. 
In  other  words,  it  is  indifferent  to  change  of  shape  or  sepa- 
ration of  its  molecules  from  each  other,  but  strongly  reasts 
compression. 

A  gas,  like  a  liquid,  is  indifferent  to  change  of  shape,  but 
^elds  to  compression  with  comparative  facility,  and  tends  to 
mcrease  its  volume  without  limit.  To  prevent  its  escape,  it 
must  therefore  be  restrained  by  an  external  envelope. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  every  substance  in  nature  is 
capable  of  existing  in  any  one  of  the  three  states,  and  passes 
at  a  certain  pressure  and  temperature  from  one  of  these  states 
into  another. 

Thus,  in  general,  there  is  a  certain  pressure  and  tempe- 
rature, at  which,  if  heat  be  imparted  to  a  soUd  body  and  the 
pressure  be  maintained  constant,  the  temperature  does  not 
rise,  but  the  body  gradually  passes  into  the  liquid  state.  The 
amoimt  of  heat  required  to  oring  about  this  change  for  the 
unit  of  mass  is  called  the  iaimt  heat  of  liquidity.  If  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  exceed  that  of  the  solid,  the  latent  heat 
of  liquidity  is  spent  partly  in  altering  the  internal  energy  and 
partly  in  doing  external  work.  If  (as  is  the  ca^e  with  water] 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  be  less  than  that  of  the  solid,  the 
internal  energy  of  the  liquid  exceeds  that  of  the  solid  by  an 
amount  greater  than  the  equivalent  of  the  latent  heat  of 
liquidity. 

The  vapour  of  a  liquid  may  be  considered  a  gas.  If  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  and  the  pressure  sufficiently 
low,  a  vapour  obeys  the  same  laws  as  the  gases  which  are 
called  permanent,  and  approaches  closely  to  the  condition  of 
a  perfect  gas  (Art.  324). 

For  each  vapour  there  is,  corresponding  to  any  ^ven 
temperature  T^  a  certain  pressure  pi,  such  that  at  higher 
pressures  the  vapour  begins  to  liquify ;  and,  conversely, 
corresponding  to  any  given  pressure  pi  there  is  a  temperature 
Tiy  such  that  at  lower  temperatures  the  same  result  takes 
place.  The  pressure  pi  is  called  the  maximum  pressure  of  the 
vapour  for  the  temperature  Ti,  and  7\  is  oaHed  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  liquid  for  the  pressure  pi. 
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In  fact,  if  heat  be  imparted  to  the  liquid,  under  the  oon- 
fitant  pressure  ^i,  the  temperature  of  the  uquid  will  rise  until 
it  reaches  Ti ;  after  this  the  temperature  will  remain  stationary, 
but  the  liquid  will  be  transformed  into  vapour,  and  the  heat 
required  bj  the  unit  mass  for  this  transformation  is  called 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporization.  When  a  vapour  is  at  its 
maximum  pressure,  and  therefore  beginning  to  liquify,  it  is 
said  to  be  saturated, 

A  liquid  exposed  to  the  air  evaporates  more  or  less  at  all 
temperatures.  It  is  known  that  if  two  gases  be  enclosed  in 
the  same  envelope,  each,  after  some  time,  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  volume  of  the  envelope  as  if  the  other  were  absent. 
Hence  we  mieht  anticipate  the  behaviour  of  a  liquid  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  expect  that  the  air  would  not  act  like 
an  impervious  envelope  exercising  a  constant  pressure,  but 
would  merely  retard  the  formation  of  vapour  by  diminishing 
its  rate  of  diffusion. 

The  statements  of  Article  322  require  some  modification 
when  applied  to  a  body  while  changing  its  state.  So  long  as 
the  state  remains  unaltered,  17,  ^,  and  v  are  functions  of  p 
and  T\  but  when  the  body  begins  to  change  its  state,  U^  ^, 
and  V  vary,  even  though  p  and  T  remain  constant.  Whilst 
the  body  is  changing  its  state,  if  ^  and  7  be  constant,  Z7,  0, 
and  V  are  functions  of  a  single  variable.  If  the  change  of 
state  go  on  continuously,  and  p  at  the  same  time  vary,  then 
T  must  also  vary,  and  be  at  each  instant  a  function  of  p. 
In  this  case,  U  and  0  are  functions  of  two  independent 
variables,  which  may  be  v  and  p,  or  v  and  T,  but  cannot  be 
p  and  r. 

The  experiments  of  Andrews,  and  the  investigations  of 
Thomson,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  phenomena  of 
change  of  state,  and  enable  us  to  explain  their  seeming 
anomalies.  An  account  of  these  researches  would,  however, 
be  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 
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EZAXFLBS. 

1.  If  X  be  the  latent  heat  of  change  of  state  expressed  in  woik  units,  and  v 
the  increase  in  the  rolnme  of  the  unit  macs  of  the  substance  after  passing  from 
one  state  to  the  other,  proye  that 

dT 

Let «  and  c  be  the  yolumes  of  the  unit  mass  of  the  substance  before  and 
after  the  change  of  state,  and  /t  the  fraction  of  the  unit  mass  which  has  undergone 
tiie  change  at  any  instant  during  the  transformation,  then  v  =  r  ~  «,  and 
V  B  /t4r  +  (1  -  ii)8  a  «  +  v/u.  Again,  if  Q  be  the  quantity  of  heat  required^ 
transform  fi  times  the  unit  mass  from  one  state  to  the  wher,  the  pressure  and 
temperature  remaining  constant,  Q  =  X^  and  therefore 

The  student  will  observe  that  p  is  here  a  function  of  T  alone,  and  that  if  L 
be  the  latent  heat  expressed  in  heat  units,  X  =  JL, 

2.  The  density  of  ice  being  0*92,  and  the  latent  heat  of  water  79*26,  find  tiie 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  freezing  caused  by  an  additional  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere.  Ant.  0*0073"  G. 

3.  If  ^«  and  Cu  be  the  specific  heats  expressed  in  work  units  of  saturated 
steam  and  of  boiling  water  at  the  same  pressure,  show  that 

_dK      X 

It  is  here  supposed  that  the  variations  of  Tandj?  are  so  related  (Art.  339) 
that  as  T  changes  the  steam  remains  saturated,  and  the  water  remains  boiling. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  /t  to  remain  constant  (Ex.  1),  we  have 


-'--■-Q.-S)/ 


and  therefore 

hence,  substituting  and  performingthe  differentiation,  we  have  the  result  required. 
It  may  be  observed  that  Cw  does  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  specific  heat  of  water 
at  constant  pressure. 

4.  Investigate  a  numerical  formula  for  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  steam 
at  any  given  temperature. 
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According  to  Begnault,  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  unit  mass  of  vater  nom  0**  to  ^  C.  and  eraporate  it  at  that 
temperature  ia  606*5  +  0*306  ^    Hence  we  have  the  empirical  formula 


L  +  f   Cwdt  =  606*6  +  0*306 ^ 
Jo 


▼here  Cw  is  the  specific  heat  of  hoiling  water  expressed  in  heat  units.    Diffe- 

dZ 
rentiatug,  we  have  -^  +  Cw  =  0*306.     For  high  temperatures  Regnault's 

empirical  formula  may  he  replaced  hy  the  simpler  formula  of  Clausius,  viz. 

L  =  607  -  0*708  ^    If  we  express  •=,  hy  means  of  the  latter  we  have  (Ex.  3), 

^      ««nc     607-0-708<     ,  ^,,      800*3 
C»  =  0*306 r^^TT — : —  =  1*013  - 


273  +  t  273  +  ^ 

For  temperatures  near  O^C.  we  may  take  CU  =  1 ;  we  thus  get 

796*2 


(7.=  1- 


273 +  < 


From  the  expressions  ohtained  for  Cg,  we  may  conclude  that,  except  the  tem- 
perature he  enormously  high,  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  steam  is  negative. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  saturated  steam  he  compressed,  the  temperature  after 
compression  will  he  higher  than  that  corresponding  to  saturation  at  the  new 
pressure ;  or,  in  other  words,  saturated  steam  suffers  no  condensation,  hut  hecomes 
super-heated  by  adiabatio  compression.  Conyersely,  if  saturated  steam  he  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  impervious  to  heat,  a  diminution  of  pressure  wiU  cause  partial 
condensation.  These  results  were  first  obtained  theoretically  hy  Clausius  and 
RanHne,  who,  independently,  arrived  at  them  almost  simultaneously.  They 
have  since  been  confirmed  experimentally  by  Him.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  connexion  between  rain  and  a  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  depends  partly 
on  the  property  of  steam  mentioned  above. 

6.  If  ITi  he  the  energy  of  the  unit  mass  of  saturated  steam  at  Ti,  and  27o 
that  of  the  unit  mass  of  boUing  water  at  To,  prove  that 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  unit  mass  is  brought  from  the  state  of  boiling  water 
at  To  and  po  to  that  of  saturated  steam  at  Ti  and^i,  and  Uiat  this  transformation 
is  effected  by  first  bringing  the  water  without  evaporation,  hut  continually 
boiling,  £romi?0)  To,  to  j^i,  Ti;  and  then  evaporating  at  Ti,  jpi. 

Ti^e  as  variables  Tand  /i  (Ex.  1) ;  then,  since  dU=^dQ^  pdv^  we  have 

-{(ll).-'(ft)J«M(g),-'(S)L*- 
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Again,  on  the  above  hypothesiB,  vhen  Tyariee  fi  jb  zero,  and  when  ft,  variec 
Tis  oonstant.    In  general  (Ex.  3), 

and  therefore  when  /a  b  0,  [  -^]    =  Cw9 
Again, 

Hence,  substituting,  we  have 

6.  Saturated  steam  in  a  vessel  containing  no  water  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  air ;  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  unit  of 
mass  in  order  that  it  should  remain  saturated. 

Let  Whe  the  extemfd  work  done  by  the  unit  mass  of  the  steam  in  escaping, 
Ti  and  T2  its  initial  and  final  temperatures ;  then  IT  being  the  heat  required, 
we  have 

Now  »^= j»»((r8  -  (Ti)  «i^(wi  -  vi)  +  j»»(«2  -  *i),    (Ex.  1), 

where  ff  and  «  are  the  volumes  of  the  unit  mass  of  steam  and  of  water, 

and  I7i-  ITis  I   "  f  <.^ -^ -ljrf2'+ Xa  -  Ai -p8W2+j»nn,  (Bx.  6). 

Hence  JB  =  \  *  Um,  - p  -^j  dT  ^  \2  -  \i  +  vi[pi  - pt)  +  JJ»(«»  -  »i). 

dt 
Since  {h  —  ii)  and  -Tj^  are  small,  we  may  neglect  them,  and  thus  obtain 

JB=  J^"(^+  ^)rfT+  VI (PI  -p,). 

Now  ^^••"♦^^)=^'^^^'     (fit.  4); 

hence  ir=  -  0-305  (Ti-  Ta)  +  {pi  'P%)  — ^J-r-,  (Ex.  1). 

I  3m)  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  change  of  the  maximum  prenure  of  the 
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vapour  to  the  oorresponding  change  of  temperature,  and  is  hence  easily  found 
from  a  tahle  of  the  temperatures  of  the  boiling-point  at  different  pressures. 
IT  is  in  general  positive ;  «. «.  if  no  heat  be  imparted  to  the  expanding  steam, 
some  of  it  will  condense. 

7.  In  the  preceding  example,  if  the  vessel  from  which  the  steam  is  escaping 
contain  boiling  water,  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted 
to  the  unit  mass  of  steam  in  order  that  it  should  remain  saturated. 

In  this  case,  as  in  £z.  2,  Art.  338,  the  external  work  JF  done  by  the  unit 
mass  of  the  steam  is 

P2<r2-pi<ri,  orp%v2  —  pivi+p29%—pi8i. 

Hence,  as  {Ts  —  {7i  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  example,  if  we  neglect  the  compa- 
ratively small  terms  involving  si  and  sty  we  have  approximately 

and  therefore  JST  =  -  0-306  (Ti  -  Tt) . 

In  this  case,  if  no  heat  be  abstracted,  or  imparted,  the  steam  after  it  escapes 
is  super-heated.  11  Ti  —  Tz  be  large,  or  the  steam  originally  at  high  pressure, 
the  super-heating  is  considerable  and  more  than  sufficient  to  vaporize  any  par- 
ticles of  water  which  the  steam  carries  with  it  mechanically.  Hence  we  can 
explain  the  known  phenomenon  that  high  pressure  steam  after  escaping  into  the 
air  is  dry  and  does  not  scald,  whereas,  by  low  pressure  steam,  severe  scalds  may 
be  inflicted. 

340.  ATallable  CSnergy. — The  work  which  can  be 
acoomplifihed  by  a  quantity  of  heat  Qi  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  If  this 
temperature  be  Ti,  and  the  lowest  temperature  which  can  be 
obtained  7o,  the  work  which  can  be  accomplished  by  means 

of  Q,  cannot  exceed  (T,  -  To)  ^  (Art-  338),  where  Q,  is  ex- 

pressed  in  work  units. 

If  Qi  pass  from  a  source  at  Ti  to  a  source  at  T2,  the  avail- 

fT      T\ 
able  energy  is  diminished  by  the  quantity  ( -^  -  t^J^^' 

If  Qi  leave  a  source  at  7i,  and  Q3  in  consequence  enter  a 
source  at  Tty  the  loss  of  available  energy  is 

(T.-  T,)|--(r,-r,)|,  or  Q.-Q,-T,^|-^). 
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341.  BImIimiIIoii  of  Energy. — If  the  transfeienoe  of 
heat  from  a  source  at  Ti  to  a  souroe  at  Tt  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  a  reversible  engine  undergoing  a  cyoli^ 

prooessy  -^  -  -^  is  zero,  and  the  loss  of  available  energy  is 

Qi  -  Q29  which  is  the  same  as  the  work  done.  Thus  the  un- 
oonipensated  loss  of  available  energy  is  zero. 

In  the  case  of  an  engine  undergoing  a  non-reversible 
cyclical  process,  Qi  -  Q3  cannot  be  greater,  and  is  usually  less, 

than  (Ti  -  T^)  %  (Art.  337),  or  J^  -  ~  has  a  negative  value 

which  may  be  denoted  by  -  N.  In  this  case  the  uncompen- 
sated loss  of  available  energy  is  To  N. 

By  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in  Art.  331  this 
result  can  be  extended  to  every  non-reversible  cyclical  pro- 
cess.     In  this  case,  if  Q  be  the  heat  which   enters  the 

engine  at  the  temperature  Ty  the  quantity  2  -^  is  negative, 

.  Q 

and  the  uncompensated  loss  of  available  energy  is  -  To2-=^ 

To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  actual 
process  A  a  process  B  in  which  the  cycles  corresponding  to 
each  pair  of  temperatures  are  completed  by  reversible  trans- 
formations, each  of  which  is  accomplished  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  in  the  opposite.  As  these  tetnsf  ormations  are  passed 

Q 

through  in  both  directions,  the  value  of  2  -^  and  of  the  un- 
compensated loss  of  available  energy  is  the  same  for  A  as 

Q  Q 

for  B ;  but  2-=  for  JS  is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  2 ^  corre- 
sponding to  the  small  cycles,  since  the  remaining  part  of  JS 
forms  one  reversible  cycle.  Hence  we  obtain  the  required 
results. 

The  uncompensated  loss  of  available  energy  is  called  the 
Dissipation  of  Energy. 

From  the  present  and  preceding  Articles  it  appears  that 
this  dissipation  takes  place  whenever  heat  passes  without  the 

1>erformance  of  work  from  a  body  at  a  higher  to  a  body  at  a 
ower  temperature,  and  also,  in  general,  in  non-reversible 
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oyoliofij.  processes.  A  striotly  reversible  process  oannot  be 
realized  in  nature,  since  tlie  absence  of  friction  and  the  perfect 
equality  of  internal  and  external  pressures  and  temperatures 
cannot  be  attained.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  in  natural 
processes  there  is,  in  general,  an  incessant  dissipation  of 
eneigy. 

There  is  one  class  of  irreversible  transformations  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Parker  (Philosophical  Magazine^ 
June,  1888),  there .  is  no  dissipation  of  energy.  Mr. 
Parker  in  the  Article  referred  to  defines  an  equilibrium 
path  to  be  one  at  every  point  of  which  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium.  The  path  corresponding  to  a  reversible  trans- 
formation is  always  an  equilibrium  path,  but  an  equilibrium 
path  is  not  necessarily  reversible.  As  a  result  of  experiments 
on  the  solubility  of  various  substances,  Mr.  Parker  has  been 
led  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  in  an  irreversible  equilibrium 
cycle  there  is  no  dissipation  of  energy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  dissipation  depends 
on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  temperature  as  the  lowest 
which  is  available.  If  the  lowest  available  temperature 
were  absolute  zero  there  would  be  no  dissipation  of  energy. 

342.  Increase  of  Entropy. — If  an  element  of  heat  dQ 

pass  from  a  body  A^  whose  temperature  is  Ti,  to  another 

body  j5  at  a  lower  temperature  7s,  and  if  we  suppose  the 

volumes  of  A  and  B  to  remain  constant,  the  entropy  of  ^  is 

dQ  dQ 

diminished  by  ^r>  *^d  that  of  B  increased  by  ■=-,  and  as 

Ti  >  Ta,  the  whole  entropy  of  A  and  B  is  increased. 

Again,  in  a  cyclical  process,  if  we  suppose  the  source  A 
and  the  condenser  B  to  remain  at  constant  volume,  in  which 

case  their  temperatures  will  of  course  vary,  2  -^^  is  the  loss 

Q% 

of  entropy  by  -4,  and  S-^  the  gain  of  entropy  by  A 

Hence  the  entropy  of  the  whole  system  is  increased  by 

fQ%     Q\\ 
the  quantity  S  f  =f  -  -=r  )•    In  a  reversible  process  this  quan- 
tity is  zero,  but  in  a  non-reversible  process  it  has  in  general 
a  positive  value  N. 
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We  have  supposed  A  and  B  to  remam  at  constant  volume ; 
but  if  this  be  not  the  ease,  the  results  obtained  stiU  hold  good, 
provided  the  transf  onnation  applied  to  each  of  these  bodies  is 
reversible  when  each  body  is  considered  alone.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  uncompensated  loss  of  available  energy  in 
a  non-reversible  cyclical  process  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  limiting  temperature  and  the  increase  of  the  entropy  of 
the  system. 

Since,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  there  is  no  dissipation  of 
energy  in  an  equiliorium  cycle  even  though  it  be  irreversible, 
in  BVLok  a  cycle  the  entropy  of  the  whole  system  is  constant. 
Again,  it  would  appear  that  the  definition  of  entropy  in 
Art.  332  is  unnecessarily  restricted,  and  that  entropy  may 

be  defined  as  I  -=-  along  any  equilibrium  path. 

It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Parker's  experi- 
ments might  have  been  anticipated.  For,  when  a  system  under- 
goes a  transformation  corresponding^  to  an  equilibrium  path, 
the  irreversibility  of  the  transformation  for  the  whole  system 
can  result  only  from  the  way  in  which  heat  is  communicated 
to  or  leaves  the  system,  or  on  the  mode  in  which  it  passes 
from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another  part.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  the  system  divided  into  portions  for  each 
of  which  taken  separately  a  reversible  path  may  be  assigned 
coinciding  with  the  actual  equilibrium  path.  If  Qi,  Qs>  &o. 
be  the  quantities  of  heat  which  at  any  stage  of  the  transfor- 
mation have  passed  into  these  portions,  ITi,  {7*29  &c.  their 
energies,  r i,  fa,  &c.  their  volumes,  piy  ^i,  &c.  their  pressures, 
Ti,  Tzy  &o.  their  temperatures,  and  ^i,  ^2,  &c.  their  entropies, 
we  have  dQi  =  dUi+  pidvi  «  Ti  d^iy  since  the  path  coincideo 
with  a  reversible  path.     In  like  manner 

dQi  =  dUi  +  Pidv2  =  T2  dtpiy  rfft  -  dU^  +j?,  rffjj  ==  r,e^s,  &o. 

Now,  since  the  whole  system  is  in  equilibrium, 

Ti^  Tt^  Ti  =  Ac,  =  T,  pi=  pi^Pi^  &o.  =  p. 
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Henoe,  if  0  be  the  entropy  of  the  entire  system,  and  Q  the 
quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  it, 

and  therefore  so  far  as  the  relation  between  heat  imparted 
and  entropy  is  ooncemed,  the  whole  transformation  may  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  reversible. 

We  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  that  natural 
processes  haye  a  tendency  to  increase  entropy,  or,  as  stated 
Dy  Clausius,  the  entropy  of  the  universe  tends  to  become  a 
maximum. 

343.  Patb  of  I^east  Heat. — ^Let  us  suppose  that  a 
body,  whose  entropy  is  ^i,  passes  from  the  state  A  to  the 
state  B  in  which  its  entropy  is  ^o^  less  than  ^i.  If  Q  be 
the  heat  given  out  by  the  body  when  at  the  temperature 

Q 

Ty  and  if  S  denote  the  value  of  2  -^  for  the  whole  process^ 

S  cannot  be  less  than  ^i  -  ^o*  To  prove  this,  first  suppose 
the  transformation  reversible,  then  S^^i-  ^o*  Next  suppose 
the  transformation  non-reversible,  and  let  the  oyde  be  com- 
pleted by  a  reversible  process  which  brings  the  body  from 

Q 

B  to  A.    The  value  of  S  ■=  for  the  cycle  is  then  iS  -  (^i  -  ^o)> 

and  this  must  be  positive  (Art.  340) ;  hence  8>  i^i-  ^q. 

Let  us  now  consider  by  what  path  a  body,  whose  tempe- 
rature can  never  be  less  than  To,  should  pass  from  the  state 
A  to  the  state  B  at  To,  0O9  so  that  the  heat  given  out  in  the 
passage  should  be  a  minimum,  no  heat  being  supplied  to  the 
body  from  any  external  source. 

Liet  H  be  the  heat  given  out ;  then  for  a  non-reversible 
transformation,  since  T  >  To,  and  since  any  element  of  heat 
which  enters  the  body  at  T  must  have  previously  passed 
out  of  it  at  a  temperature  higher  than  T,  we  must  have 
iT  >  To5  >  To(0i  -  ^o).     For  a  reversible  transformation 

E^  \Tdi^y  which  is  least  when  T»  To.    The  least  value  of 

H  is  therefore  To(0i  -  0o)»  Hence  the  path  consists  of  an 
adiabatio  at  the  entropy  ^i  from  Ti  to  To,  and  an  isotiiennal 
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at  To  from  ^i  to  ^o^  Sinoe  IT,  -  ITi  =  Tr+  JT,  wheie  Wis  the 
work  done  by  the  body  during  the  transformation,  when  H 
is  least  TTis  greatest,  and  the  maximum  work  whioh  a  body 
can  perform  under  the  oiroumstanoes  supposed  is 


Examples. 

1.  ProYe  that  the  available  energy  of  any  system  of  bodies  is 

where  Ti  is  the  initial  tempeiature  of  mi,  and  ei  its  specific  heat  at  oonstaat 
volume. 

2.  If  the  system  in  Ex.  1  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  impermeable  by  heat, 
show  that  Tq  is  determined  by  the  equation 


Sffii 


ft      dT     ^ 


The  actual  work  performed  by  the  system  during  the  transfbnnation  in 
which  all  its  parts  are  brought  to  the  temperature  lb  is 

Xffii        eidT; 

J  To 

but,  if  the  transformation  be  that  in  which  the  greatest  possible  work  is  done, 
this  work  must  be  equal  to  the  available  energy,  and  therefore 

^      .""x      dT 


When  the  limiting  temperature  To  jb  determined  from  within,  as  in  this  ex- 
ample, or,  in  other  words,  when  one  part  of  the  system  acts  as  condenser  to 
another  part,  the  available  ener^  is  called  by  Thomson  the  Internal  TA^rtmo^ 
dynamie  Motivity,  When  T^  is  mdenendent  of  the  system,  t.^ .  when  heat  can 
pass  out  of  the  system  to  an  external  condenser,  the  available  energy  may  be 
tenned  the  Bstemal  Thermodynamic  Motivity.  In  this  case  lb  must  be  as- 
signed. 

3.  If  a  system  consist  of  two  equal  masses  of  the  same  substance  whoae 
specific  heat  is  constant,  show  that  the  limiting  temperature  of  the  internal 

thermodynamic  motivity  is  *^TiTt,  where  Ti  and  Tg  are  the  initial  temperatures 
of  the  two  masses. 

4.  In  the  preceding  example  prove  that  the  thermodynamic  motivity  of  the 
system  is  iiw(V2\  -  "/lb)*. 
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5.  If  the  entropy  of  a  substance  be  increased,  its  energy  remaining  constant, 
prove  that  the  work  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  transformation  to  a  given  state 
IS  diminished. 

6.  A  unit  mass  of  gas,  whose  volume  is  v\,  is  allowed  to  expand  into  a  per- 
fectly empty  vessel,  whereby  its  volume  becomes  i;^ ;  show  that  its  capability 

of  doing  work  is  diminished  by  the  quantity  To -2^  log  — . 

7.  Determine  a  transformation  by  which,  without  the  transference  of  any 
heat,  gas  at  pivi  may  be  brought  by  the  application  of  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  external  work  to  P2V2 ;  where  jpa  >  Pu  92  >  vi. 

Since  v%>vi  the  gas  must  expand,  and  since  no  heat  is  given  it  must  ex- 
pand by  its  own  energy.  It  will  do  this  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure 
of  energy  by  expanding  into  a  vacuum.  If  U2  be  the  energy  corresponding  to 
/Tavs,  the  smallest  amount  of  external  work  capable  of  changmg  the  energy  from 
Ui  to  Ih  is  U2  —  Vit  and  in  order  that  no  more  than  this  should  be  required  the 
compression  must,  by  (26),  be  adiabatic.  Hence  let  the  gas  expand  into  a 
vacuum  till  its  volume  become  v,  and  then  let  it  be  compressed  adiabatically 
till  its  volume  become  vs.  In  order  to  determine  v,  let  Ti  and  T2  be  the  tem- 
peratures belonging  to  the  initial  and  final  state ;  then,  by  (16), 

1 


Tiv»-i  =  T2V^'\    whence    v  =  V2  f  — '  J 


2  L 
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MlSCELLAlTEOUS  EXAMPLIS. 

1.  If  two  points  fixed  in  a  lamina  slide  upon  two  intersecting  straight  lines, 
and  if  one  point  be  made  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  have  always 
the  same  velocity,  the  ellipse  described  by  any  fixed  point  of  the  lamina  will  be 
described  under  acceleration  which  is  fixed  in  direction. 

2.  A  material  point  of  given  mass  moves  freely  under  the  action  of  a  oentrsl 
force  of  given  absolute  intensity,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ; 
given  the  initial  circumstances  of  projection,  determine  the  major  axis,  ecoen- 
tridty,  and  line  of  apsides  of  the  orbit  it  describes. 

3.  The  extremities  of  a  imiform  rectilinear  bar  move  on  the  circumfertnoe 
of  a  smooth  vertical  circle ;  find  its  period  of  oscillation  under  the  action  of 
gravity  consequent  on  a  small  displacement  from  its  position  of  stable  equi- 
ubrium. 

4.  A  circular  plate,  revolving  round  its  centre  in  a  vertical  plane,  becomes 
suddenly  attached  at  its  lowest  point  to  a  heavy  particle  previously  at  rest;  re- 
quired the  mass  of  the  partiole  in  order  that,  at  the  end  of  a  semi-revolution,  the 
system  may  be  brought  to  rest  under  the  action  of  gravity. 

6.  A  uniform  beam  is  supported  symmetrically  on  two  props ;  find  where 
they  should  be  placed  in  order  that  if  one  of  them  be  removed  tiie  inatantaneovis 
pressure  on  the  other  may  be  the  same  as  the  statical  pressure. 

6.  A  circular  board  lies  upon  a  smooth  table ;  in  the  board  is  cut  a  circular 
groove  along  which  a  molecule  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity ;  detennine 
me  pressure  against  the  side  of  the  groove. 

7.  A  straight  rod  which  passes  through  a  small  fixed  ring  is  in  motion  in  a 
horizontal  pleuae ;  determine  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 

8.  A  lamina  unacted  on  by^  any  force  is  projected  in  its  own  plane ;  prove 
that  its  space  centrode  is  a  straight  line,  and  its  body  centrode  a  circle. 

9.  A  sphere,  rotating  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
falls  vertically ;  prove  tihat  its  space  centrode  is  a  parabola,  and  its  body  cen- 
trode a  spiral  of  Archimedes. 

10.  Given  the  motion  of  one  point  in  a  body  and  also  its  space  centrode,  find 
its  body  centrode. 

11.  A  small  ring  slides  down  a  rough  rod  from  a  given  point  to  a  given 
ri^ht  line ;  find  the  direction  of  the  rod  so  that  the  time  of  &soent  may  be  a 
mmimum. 

(a)  Find  the  limits  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  which  the  required  pod- 
tion  is  vertical. 
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12.  A  material  partiole,  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  an  inelastic  string,  is 
allowed  to  desoend  a  smooth  inclined  inelastic  plane,  startin{|^  without  initial 
yelociir  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  fixed  pomt  on  the  plane. 
Describe  tiie  subsequent  motion,  and  show  that  the  total  length  of  the  patii 
described  by  the  partide  on  the  plane  before  it  comes  to  rest  is 

sin/3cos*/3\ 


,/    1         an/ 
\sin  /8  "   1  + 


cos^ 


J) 


where  I  is  the  length  of  the  string,  and  i9  is  the  angle  which,  when  stretched, 
it  makes  with  the  perpendicular. 

13.  A  homogeneous  sphere  rolls  down  the  concave  sur&oe  of  a  rough  semi- 
circle, the  axis  of  which  is  vertical ;  find  its  velocity  and  entire  pressure  against 
the  semicircle  in  any  position. 

14.  Two  balls  of  diffsrent  masses,  moving  in  the  same  right  line  with  diffe- 
rent velocities,  become  suddenly  connected  by  a  weightless  inextensible  rod ; 
given  all  particulars,  required,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  initial  strain  on 
Sierod. 

16.  A  material  particle,  constrained  to  oscillate  without  friction  in  a  curve 
tautochronous  with  respect  to  any  point  under  the  action  of  any  force,  being 
supposed  retarded  throup^hout  its  motion  by  a  resistance  to  its  velocity  of  con- 
stant intensity ;  determme  the  law  of  dimmution  of  its  several  successive  arcs 
of  vibration. 

16.  The  resisting,  in  the  preceding,  being  supposed  small  compared  with  the 
moving  force ;  show  that,  if  the  friction  vary  as  any  function  of  the  velocity, 
its  effect  will  be  ultimately  inappreciable  on  ihe  time  of  description  of  any  com- 
plete arc  of  vibration  of  the  particle. 

17.  A  rigid  body,  revolving  round  a  fixed  axis,  strikes  perpendicularly 
against  a  fixed  obstacle;  required  the  height  through  which  the  same  body 
should  fall  vertically,  without  rotation,  so  as  to  stnke  against  the  obstade 
with  the  same  force  of  percussion. 

18.  A  rigid  body  connected  with  a  fixed  point  by  an  inextensible  cord,  is  in 
constrained  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  force  passing  through  its  centre 
of  inertia ;  all  the  other  restraints  being  supposed  suddenly  removed,  required 
the  initial  stress  on  the  cord. 

19.  A  sphere,  rolling  without  sliding  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane,  is  acted 
on  bv  a  central  force,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dlBtanoe,  emanat- 
ing from  a  fixed  point  in  the  parallel  plane  passing  through  its  centre.  Show 
that  it  describes  a  focal  conic  round  the  centre  of  force ;  and  determine  the 
initial  velocity  for  which  the  motion  is  parabolic. 

20.  A  rigid  body,  being  set  in  motion  by  a  single  impulsive  force,  show  that 
all  axes  of  initial  pure  rotation,  correspondmg  to  different  directions  of  the  per- 
ctission,  envdope  a  quadric  cone,  diverging  from  the  centre  of  inertia,  and 
touching  the  three  central  principal  planes  of  the  body. 

2L2 
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21.  A  rigid  body,  haying  two  fixed  points,  is  set  in  motion  by  an  impulafv 
force ;  detennine  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  initial  peicnssionB  at  the  points 
perpendicular  to  their  line  of  connexion. 

22.  Two  material  particles,  resting  on  a  rough  inclined  plane,  and  connected 
by  a  slight  flexible  cord,  passing  without  Mciion  through  a  small  ring  attached 
to  a  fixed  point  on  the  plane,  are  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  gravity ; 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  being  supposed  gradually  increased,  or  its  rongfaneM 
ness  gradually  diminished,  determine  the  nature  of  the  initial  motion  of  the 
particles. 

23.  Two  material  particles,  moving  without  friction  in  two  non-interaecting 
rectilinear  tubes  of  indefinite  length,  attract  each  other  witii  a  foroeTaiyiiig 
directly  as  their  distance  asunder ;  determine  completely  their  motion. 

24 .  In  the  general  displacement  of  a  solid  from  one  given  position  to  another, 
find,  by  geometrical  construction,  the  twist  by  which  &e  body  can  be  brought 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  position. — (Prof.  Crofton,  London  MathematieMl 
Soeuty,  1874.) 

Let  A  be  any  point  of  the  solid  in  its  first  position,  B  the  new  position  of 
the  same  point ;  again,  let  C  be  the  new  position  of  the  point  which  was  origi- 
nally at  B^  and  2>  the  new  position  of  that  point  originally  at  C;  then,  to  fiod 
the  required  twist,  bisect  the  angles  ^^(7  and  BCD  by  the  lines  ^JTand  CK\ 
find  J?  JTthe  shortest  distance  between  these  bisectors.  The  body  can  be  brought 
from  the  fint  to  the  second  position  by  a  translation  JZJT,  and  a  rotation  round 
HK  through  an  angle  which  is  equal  to  that  between  BH  and  CJT. 

25.  Calculate,  in  0.  G.  S.  units,  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  units  of  mass 
at  the  unit  distance  apart,  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Let  7  denote  the  quantity  in  question ;  then  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a 
unit  of  mass  at  its  surface  is  firypi^,  where  p  is  earth's  mean  density,  and  B  is 
its  radius. 

Hence  we  have  g  =  iirpyB. 

Now,  in  the  system  of  units  adopted,  we  hare  g  =  981,  and  irJ2  b  2  x  10*. 
Thence,  assuming  p  =  5*67,  we  get 

~  ■  3  ^  981  ^  *^'  "^  109  ^  ^^'  "  ^^»**^'^<^'  approximately ; 

26.  A  body  is  rotating  about  a  fixed  point.  Express  the  element  of  the  curve 
described  by  the  instantaneous  axis  on  a  sphere  fixed  in  the  body  in  terms  of  the 
aTig7'l*i'  velocities  round  the  body-axes. 

Let  the  instantaneous  axis  at  any  time  make  angles  A,  m»  ^  ^ith  the  body- 
axes  ;  let  the  spherical  surface  be  intersected  by  the  two  consecutive  positions  of 
the  instantaneous  axis  in  /and  /' ;  let  OJ and  01"  represent  the  correspond- 
ing magnitudes  w  and  w  +  <^  of  the  angular  velocity.  Then  the  projections  of 
ir*  on  the  body-axes  are  proportional  to  dtti,  dtm  dt^t  and  /'/"  is  propor- 
tional to  <l». 
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Now  //"2  =  rr'^  +  or»rf4r> ; 

hence  d^i*  +  dcn^  +  d^^  -cUt^  +  n^  d^. 


and  ^i^-TS  i^^i^  +  <^'  +  ''tt's'  -  ^tt'*)- 

If  0  be  the  radiu»  of  the  sphere,  and  ff  the  arc  of  the  cniTe, 
we  have,  therefore, 

27.  A  body  ia  moving  round  a  fixed  point.  Being  given  the  axis,  a  rotation 
round  which  brings  the  body  from  one  position  to  another,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  rotation,  determine  the  angles  which  body -axes  make  in  the  second  posi- 
tion with  the  space-axes  which  in  the  first  position  coincide  with  them. 

Describe  a  sphere  round  the  fixed  point  0.    Let  two  of  the  space-axes  meet 


this  sphere  in  the  points  X,  T ;  and  the  corresponding  body-axes  in  the  points 
Af  By  when  the  hfAj  is  in  its  second  position ;  let  P  be  the  pole  of  rotation ; 
then  XFA  =  YPB  =  0,  where  0  is  the  given  rotation.  Let  /,  i»,  »  be  the  direc- 
tion cosines  of  the  angles  that  OP  makes  with  OX,  OT,  OZ, 

Then  cos  XA  =  />  +  (1  -  l^)  cos  0,  and  it  can  be  readily  shown  that 

cos  TA  =  ^(1  -  cos 0)  +  »  sin^, 
and  cosXS=  ^m(l-coB^)-ftsin0. 

The  values  of  the  cosines  of  the  remaining  angles  can  now  be  written  down 
from  symmetry. 
If  we  put 

v  =  oos|0,    A  =  ^sin|^,    |i  =  ffi8ia^0,    rsftsin 

we  have  the  following  table  of  the  values  of  cos  XA,  &c. : — 


X 

T 

Z 

A 

w'  +  A^-zt^-y* 

2{fA\  +  Vv) 

2(ir\- v/i) 

B 

2(A/A-  w) 

t^  +  /*'~*^-X* 

2(|r/i+wA) 

C 

2(Xjr +w/i) 

2(/ur- vA) 

w»  +  i^-\«-m' 

The  quantities  /,  i/i,  n,  0  are  called  Rodiigues'  coordinates.    (Thomson  and 
Tait,  Naiw<a  Fhilatophif,  }  95.) 
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28.  The  bodj  is  rotating  lound  OA  with  an  angular  velocity  «»i ;  defcennina 
the  differential  coefficients  of  <p,  I,  m,  n  with  respect  to  the  time. 


We  have  to  find  the  magnitude  and  axis  of  the  rotation  which  is  the  resultant 

of  the  rotation  ^  round  the  axis  (/,  m,  n),  and  of  «i  dt  round  OA.    li  this  rotation 

dA  dl 

he  ^',  and  its  direction  cosines  fymf^nf;  ^'  —  ^  b  -~-  dt^    F—lss-j-  dt,  &c. 

dt  dt 

Let  A,  Sf  Che  the  points  in  which  OA,  OB,  00 meet  the  sphere  deaoiibed 
round  0,  and  P  the  point  in  which  the  sphere  is  met  by  the  line  {I,  m,  ft). 
Aff  in  Ex.  8,  Art.  260,  make  APS  -  } f >  and  FAIt  '^-imdt,  then  J2  is  the 
pole  of  the  resultant  rotation ;  the  positive  direction  of  rotation  bdng  supposed 
to  be  counter-clockwise. 

Draw  22  F  at  right  angles  to  AP.    Then  it  is  easily  seen  that 


cobBPA'^" 


kn 


V{(l-«»)(l-m«)}' 


krPPA^ 


^/{(l-/»)(l-m»)}' 


also 


^dl  ,  ,  ^_  cos -4PiL        ,,      «»     .1 

2  ~  =  •! sin'^P-^^^^  ^la  -  rO  cot  J0, 


^  dm  ,     ^  -k  •    «..  -.^  cos  SPjEL         ,        _        ,  ,    » 

2-7r«  •nsin^PsmPP— T-rr —  =  j»i(*»- Aiicot*^), 
at  sm  \  <l> 

2— -  =  «ism-4P8mCP— T-i —  «  -  «i(m +n/ootj4>). 


Again 


J^'=w-^J2P, 


and 


Ml  4^  0  0 

cos^J^Ps  -L_  cos ^P sin  5  -  cos  ^ ; 

2  i  L 


hence 


cos|0'BCoe|0  '-}/«i  sin}0<f^ ; 


.   ^- 


^ 


=  A.i, 
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29.  A  body  is  mcmng  round  a  fixed  point  0,  with  angular  yelodties  «i,  c»t)  wsy 
round  three  rectangular  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  fixed  in  the  body.  Determine  the 
differential  coefficients  of  Bodrigues*  coordinates  with  respect  to  the  time. 

By  means  of  the  last  example  we  can  write  down  the  changes  produced  on 
^y  /,  m,  ft  by  each  of  the  rotations  widt,  tndt,  »%di. 

Adding,  and  dividing  by  dt,  we  get 

dl 
2-3-  B-«3»  +  «3m  +  cot|0{«i  -  l{ln\  +  mon  +  fi«»8)}, 
at 

dun 
2  — =  -«8/  +  «i»  +  cotJ^{«»t-«(ii»i  •Vmm%'^ntn)}i 

dn 
2  —  =  -  «im  +  »8?+  cot  J^{«8  -  n(Un  +  mtn  +  n«n)}f 


whence,  also,  we  obtain 

dv  d\ 

2 -^sa  a2W— «3A  +  wir,         2-5- =  as w —  •]/*  + «*2A> 
»(  as 

where  v,  A,  /a»  ^  hxve  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

30.  A  rigid  body  is  moving  in  any  manner ;  one  point  is  suddenly  arrested ; 
determine  the  impulse  exerted  on  the  body. 

Let  u,v,w})e  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  point  immediately  before 
it  is  arrested,  x,  p,  e  its  coordinates,  and  ^,  Yt  '^the  components  of  the  impulse, 
the  axes  being  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  the  centre  of  inertia,  then  ^  is 
given  by  the  equation 

-  ^^  +  ui(J  +  (7)«»  +  £{C+A)f/^  +  C{A  +  S)^  +  SUf^]^ 

+  Sft{AB  +  mir^)xyv  +  SK(^C+  mJr^)xzta, 

where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  round  the  line  joining  the  arrested 
point  to  the  centre  of  inertia,  r  the  distance  between  these  points,  and  A,  B,  C, 
the  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body. 

81.  A  sphere  is  projected  in  any  way  along  an  imperfectly  rough  inclined 
phine.    Investigate  the  motion. 

(This  investigation,  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  taken  from  Bouth, 
Bifid  J)ynamie8!) 
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Here  tlie  equAtioxiB  of  motion  are 

whence,  eliminating  X  and  Y^  we  obtain,  on  integrating, 

«  +  irm  =  y«  sin  i  +  o  +  f  rOa, 

y  _  Jr«i  =  /5  -  frHi, 

where  a,  /B,  fii,  and  Q^  are  the  initial  values  of  x,  y,  i»i,  and  «2. 

Again,  if  m  be  the  velocity  at  anv  instant  of  that  point  of  the  sphere  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  plane,  and  9  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the 
axis  of  ^, 

t#  cos  0  =  i;  -  rw2,    umxiB^y  -^  r»i. 

Differentiating,  substituting  for  if,  &c.,  from  the  equations  of  motion,  put- 
ting for  X  and  Y  the  values  which  they  take  as  long  as  there  is  slipping,  viz., 
-  fiMg  cos  i  cos  0  and  -  ijMg  cos  i  sin  0,  and  solving  the  resulting  equations  for 

u  and  fi0,  we  have 

u s ^  Bin t  cos  d  —  iiig  oos t,    tt0  =  -^8inisin0. 

Hence,  if  (fi  cot  t  =  n,  we  obtain,  by  integration,  m  sin  0  =  JTi  (tan  ^B)*. 
Substituting  the  vslue  given  by  this  equation  for  u  in  the  equation  for  ti0,  and 
integrating,  we  have 

(tan}0)"*i      (tanj0)«-»  2^8int 

^a  is  determined  from  the  initial  value  of  0,  and  JTi  from  the  initial  value? 
of  B  and  u.    These  latter  are  given  by  tbe  equations 

tto  cos  00  =  a  —  rflg,     «o  sin  0o  =  iS  +  t-fli ; 

then  u  and  0  being  known,  £,  y,  «i,  and  e»2  can  be  determined. 

If  ft  or  i/A  coti  >  1,  M  and  B  become  continually  less  until  they  vanish 
together.    Pure  rolling  then  begins  at  a  time   ^o»  which  is  given  by  the 

equation  ^o  =  ^^  .    ..    After  pure  rolling  begins  the  values  of  x,  y,  i»i,  and  «»a, 

at  any  time,  can  be  obtained  from  the  combination  of  the  equations  of  motion 
with  the  equations 

X  -  rtn  =  0,    y  +  r«i  =  0. 

If  n  <  1,  0,  though  constantly  approaching  zero,  as  appears  from  the 
expression  for  u0,  wiQ  not  vamdi  in  any  finite  time,  and  u  tends  to  increase 
without  limit. 
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If  Mo  =  0,  the  problem  is  at  starting  redaced  to  that  of  Ex.  3,  Art.  278. 
The  force  of  friction  requisite  for  pure  rolling  is  then  ^Mg  sin  i.    Hence,  if 

^Mff  faxLi<  fi'Mff  COB  i,    or    ifi'coti>1, 

where  /t'  is  the  coefficient  of  atatieal  friction,  pure  rolling  will  commence  and 
continue.    If  }  /&'  cot  <  <  1,  slipping  will  begin  at  once  and  never  cease. 

32.  A  body  rests  with  a  plane  face  on  an  imperfectly  rough  horizontal  plane. 
The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body  is  vertically  over  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
face  and  very  near  it,  the  connecting  line  bemg  a  principal  axis  at  the  former 
point.  The  form  of  the  fSace  is  such,  that  its  radii  of  gmtion  about  all  lines 
m  it  passing  through  its  centre  of  inertia  are  equal.  The  body  is  projected 
with  an  initial  velocity  of  translation  U,  and  an  initial  very  small  angular 
velocity  tl  round  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  inertia :  determine  the 
motion. 

Take  the  initial  direction  of  translation,  and  a  horizontal  line  at  right  angles 
thereto  for  axes  of  x  and  y.  Let  u  and  v  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body  at  any  time,  and  «  the  angular  velocity. 
Then,  x  and  y  being  the  coordinates  of  anv  point  of  the  body,  and  |  and  iy  its 
coordinates  referred  to  parallel  axes  through  the  centre  of  inertia, 

dx  ^y  ^ 

57  =  "-^'  _  =  »  +  {-. 

If  1^  be  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  force  of  friction  at  any  point,  its  com- 
ponents X  and  Y  are  given  by  the  equations 

since  v,  |«,  and  i|«  are  small  compared  with  u. 

Again,  if  ^  be  the  area  of  the  plane  face,  the  magnitude  of  the  normal  re- 
action of  the  horizontal  plane  on  an  element  of  the  face  is  equal  to  0  (|,  li)  dS^ 
whence  F=^  n^  (|,  i|)  dSj  and,  since  z  =  constant,  J^  (|,  i|)  d8  =  mg,  where  m  is 
the  mass  of  the  body.  Also  equations  (17),  of  Art.  267,  give  Om  «  0,  Q^  =  0, 
since    ««  «  0,    «y  =  0,    •'  "0,    j^  0. 

If  a  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body  from  the  plane  face, 
and  0  (I,  Ji)  =  J?, 

Oy=IMiMS-iRld8\ 
therefore  /  S^dS  « iimga. 

Assume  J2  =  ir+  cA,  where  K  and  c  are  constants,  then 

Hmga^Klid8-\'*lA^d8y    but    f^dS^O; 
therefore  c  must  be  small ;  also 
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Again,  Qm^SJtndS-iuLi^^^^SdS; 

and,  since  the  teoond  member  of  (?« is  zero,  q.p*,  we  have  J  BiidS  »  0.    Henoe 
the  resultant  nonnal  reaction  passes  through  a  point  on  the  axis  of  «. 
To  determine  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 

du 

therefore  ussU^  i^gt. 

Again         m^o2r  =  -/i^JiW5-M^ji*<'^  =  -f»*V^»  iP- 

henoe  v^eu\  and  since  v^O  when  « b  ZT*,  0 «  0,  therefore ir «  0. 
To  find  the  angular  Telocity, 

but  7  being  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  plane  face,  j  pd8=  ^,  and 


therefore 


-»(#. 
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Absoluts,  units,  64,  126. 

force  in  central  orbit,  175. 

force  suddenly  changed,  179. 

zero  of  temperature,  481,  499. 
Acceleration,  uniform,  12. 

variable,  16. 

total,  17. 

tangential  and  normal,  17. 

angular,  19. 

areal^  21. 
Acceleration-centre,  267,  340. 
Acceleration  of  rotation,  327. 
Action  and  reaction,  58. 
Adiabatic  curve,  483. 
Airy,  on  Earth's  density,  107. 
Ampi^re's  Ciu^matique,  6. 
Angular  velocity,  19,  96. 

of  a  body,  95. 
Apsides,  190. 
Apsidal  angle,  191,  215. 
Areas,  uniform  description  of,  164. 

accelerations  of,  244. 

for  principal  plane,  245. 
Attraction,  law  of,  92,  130,  147. 
Atwood's  machine,  60,  64,  138. 
Axes,  relation  between  rotations  round 
space  and  body,  327,  331. 

Ball,  Sir  B.  S.,  referred  to,  59,  334, 

338,  407,  474. 
Ballistic  penduliun,  271. 
Bertrand,  on  closed  orbits,  203. 

theorem  of,  231,  420. 
Billiards,  problem  in,  387. 
Body  axes,  330. 

motion  referred  to,  385. 
Breaking  weight  of  elastic  string,  158. 
Bresse,  on  acceleration,  268. 
Bonnet's  theorem,  208. 
Bordoni,  82. 
Brachystochrone,  435. 


Calculus  of  variations,  433. 
Canonical  form  of  equations  of  mo- 
tion, 431. 
Camot,  S.,  cycle  of,  486. 

extended,  488. 

determination  of  function  of,  487, 
500. 
Central  foroee,  90,  147,  164. 

potential  of,  129. 
Centime  of  oscillation  and  percussion, 

276,  277. 
Centre  of  inertia,  76. 

of  oscillation,  142. 

motion  of,  241. 

motion  relative  to,  242. 
Centrifugal  and  centripetal  force,  88. 

accderation,  89. 

force  at  Earth's  equator,  91 . 
Centrifugal  force,  resultant  for  ro- 
tating body,  96. 

in  pendulum,  118. 
Centrifugal  couple,  369. 

axis  of,  370,  374. 
Centrodes,  261. 

Change  of  state  of  a  body,  601. 
Circle  of  inflexions,  268. 
Circular,  motion,  84. 

orbits,  90. 

orbits  approximately,  194. 
Clausius,  on  energy  of  a  gas,  410. 

on  second  fundamental  principle 
in  thermodynamics,  485. 

on  entropy,  489. 

on  saturated  steam,  505. 
Coaxal  circles,  property  of,  120. 
Coefficient  of  restitution,  67. 
Collision,  of  spheres,  direct,  66. 

effect  on  energy,  235. 

obHque,  70. 

of  smooth  bodies,  379. 

of  rough  bodies,  380. 
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Compound  pendulum,  141. 
Compression,  force  of,  67. 
Composition  of  Telooities,  7,  257. 

of  rotftdonB,  317,  321. 

of  twists,  334. 
Cone,  employed  graphically  in  rota- 
tion, 328. 
Conical  pendulum,  115,  224. 
Conservatiye  system  of  forces,   129, 

233,  397. 
Constrained  motion,  206,  241,  247. 
Coulomb,  on  d^pamical  friction,  63. 
Couple,  of  rolling  friction,  311,  314. 

of  twisting  friction,  311. 

tending  to  break  moving  rod,  308. 
Curtis,  225. 
Cycle,  Camot's,  486. 
Cycloid,  tautochronism  of,  115. 

is  curve  of  quickest  descent,  433. 
Cylindroid,  338,  339. 

D'Alembert*6  principle,  59,  227,  228, 

417. 
applied  to  small  oscillations,  445. 
Darwin,  on  friction  of  tidal  action, 

408. 
Degrees  of  freedom,  254,  269. 
Disturbing  forces  in  focal  orbit,  188. 
Dyne,  54,  126. 

Earth,  atttaction  of,  151. 

mean  density  of,  107. 
Efficiency  of  agents,  126. 

of  a  heat  engine,  499. 
Elasticity,  67,  302. 

in  collision,  334,  383. 
Elastic  strings,  155. 
Elasticity  and  expansion  of  a  sub- 
stance, 491. 
Ellipsoid  momental,  348. 

graphical  use  of,  348. 
Ellipsoid,  of  gyration,  349,  360,  371. 

of  equal  energy,  474. 

potential,  474. 

conjugate,  363. 
Energy,  59, 133,  396. 

potential  and  kinetic,  defined,  133. 

measure  of  kinetic,  133. 

equation  of,  136,  396,  402. 

in  thermodynamics,  478,  485. 

conservation  of,  397. 

of  initial  motion,  420. 

of  an  oscillating  system,  470. 


Entropy,  489. 
Erg,  126. 

Emer,    equations   of   rotation,    354, 
368,  425. 
for  impulses,  346. 

Focal  orbit,  173. 

velocity  in,  177. 

constructed,  178. 
Force,  function,  398. 

measure  of,  53. 

absolute  unit  of,  54. 

gravitation  unit  of,  54. 
Forces  of  inertia,  59,  227. 
Fly-wheel,  energy  of,  137. 
Free  motion  of  a  body,  320. 
Freedom,  degrees  of,  254,  269. 
Friction,  laws  of  dynamical,  50,  63, 
296. 

work  expended  on,  in  pivot,  132. 

rolling,  311. 

twisting,  311. 

impulsive,  308. 


Gauss,  absolute  unit  of  force,  54. 
Generalized  coordinates,  415,  452. 

equations  of  motion,  421. 

impulse  components,  418. 
Geometrical  representation   of  rota- 
tion, 321. 
Goodeve,  265. 
Gravitation,  units,  54,  126. 

law  of,  176. 

verified,  93. 
Gravity,  acceleration  due  to,  29. 

variation  of,  30. 

affected  by  Earth's  rotation,  92. 

determin^  by  pendulum,    102, 
143. 
GreenhiU,  83. 
Gyration,  radius  of,  141. 

ellipsoid  of,  349. 


Hamilton's  equation  of  motion,  431. 

characteristic  function,  439. 
Harmonic  motion,  simple,  85. 

elliptic,  86. 
Harmonic  determinant,  454. 

real  roots  of,  457. 

case  of  equal  roots,  462. 
Haughton,  on  Earth's  density,  108. 
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Heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of,  477. 

specific,  479. 

latent,  of  li<}uidity,  602. 

of  yaporization,  603. 

of  expansion,  491. 
Height,  due  to  velocity,  30,  40. 
Helmholtz,  399. 
Herpolhode,  372,  378. 
Henchel,  on  disturbing  forces,  188. 
Him,  606. 
Hodgkinson,  on  laws  of  restitution, 

68. 
Hodograph,  19. 

application  to  focal  orbit,    181, 
182. 
Hooke'slaw,  137,  166. 
Huygens,  on  pendulum,  104. 

Ignoration  of  coordinates,  426. 
Impact  and  collision  of  spheres,  66, 
381. 
of  bodies  generally,  280,    288, 
379. 
•Impulse,  measure  of,  66. 

in  D*Alembert's  principle,    228, 

287. 

exerted  on  a  fixed  point,  in  rota- 
tion, 367. 

maximum,  281. 
Increase  of  inertia  in  an  oscillating 

system,  469. 
Indicator  diagram,  483. 
Inertia,  law  of,  26,  76. 

forces  of,  69,  227. 
Initial  tensions,  293,  366. 
Instantaneous  centre,  261. 

screw,  334. 
Irreversible  transformations,  496. 
Isentropic  curve,  483. 
Isochronism  of  pendulum,  102. 
Isothermal  curve,  483. 

for  a  perfect  gas,  484. 

Jaoobi,  on  motion  in  vertical  circle, 

121. 
Jellett,  60,  386,  394. 
Joule,   on  mechanical  equivalent  of 

heat,  477. 

Kater,  on  determination  of  force  of 

gravity,  144. 
Kepler's  laws,  91,  176. 

modification  of  third  law,  184. 


Kilogrammetre,  126. 

Kinematics,  6,  264. 

Kinetics,  6,  27,  268. 

Kinetic  energy,  133,  416,  419,  463. 

Lagrange,  210,  462. 

on  spherical  pendulum,  216. 

on  small  oscillations,  463. 

generalized  coordinates,  421,  436. 

generalized    equations    for    im- 
pulses, 417. 
Lambert's  theorem,  183. 
Laplace,  referred  to,  332. 
Latent  heat,  of  liquidity,  602. 

of  vaporization,  603. 

of  expansion,  491. 
Laws  of  motion  :  tee  Newton. 
Least  action,  436. 
Line  of  quickst  descent,  36. 

M<Oullagh,  on  rotation,  361,  377. 
Mass,  32. 

of  Sun,  186. 
Mean  value  employed,  87. 
Mean  energy  in  vibration,  411. 
Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  477. 
Metric  units,  23. 
Minohin,  referred  to,  60,  107,   163, 

266,  272,  341,  343. 
Moment  of  inertia,  137. 
Momental  eUipsoid,  348,  370. 
Momentum,  63. 

estimated  in  any  direction,  74. 

conservation  of,  76,  248. 

moments  of,  243,  246,  273,  286. 

axis,  360,  373. 
Morin's  apparatus,  46,  309. 

on  impulsive  friction,  309. 
Motion,  fint  law,  26. 

second  law,  26. 

third  law,  68. 

on  an  inclined  plane,  34,  46,  61. 

parabolic  39. 

of  a  particle,  general  equations  of  » 
67. 

of  a  variable  mass,  67. 

in  a  vertical  circle,  99. 

on  a  fixed  curve,  206. 

on  a  fixed  surface,  211. 

of  body  round  fixed  axis,  266. 

round  a  fixed  point,  363,  367. 

of  solid  of  revolution,  389. 
Moving  axes,  22. 
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Kewton,  fluxion  notation,  4,  9,  16. 
referred  to,  76, 153,  176. 
laws  of  motion,  25,  26,  58. 
movable  orbits,  196. 
central  orbits,  166,  171. 
on  coefficient  of  restitution,  68. 
on  resistance  of  medium,  219. 

Orbits,  central,  160. 

movable,  196. 
Oscillation    of   a   simple  pendulum, 
small,  101. 
in  general,  108. 
penod  unaffected  by  resistance  of 

air,  123. 
centre  of,  142,  277. 
Oscillations,  small,  445. 

Parabolic  motion,  39,  72,  80. 
Parker,  on  equilibrium  path,  509. 
Peaucellier's  cell,  265. 
Pendulum,  simple,  100. 

compound,  102,  141. 

conical,  115. 

spherical,  212. 

ballistic,  271. 
Percussion,  centre  of,  276. 
Perfect  gas,  481,  484. 
Periodic  time  in  central  orbit,  161, 

176. 
Planetary  perturbations,  185. 
Poinsot,  378. 
Pole  of  rotation,  317. 
Polhode,  372. 
Poncelet,  referred  to,  159. 
Potential,  130,  135. 

energy,  133,  398. 
Poundal  54,  126. 

Principal  axis,  property  of,  in  uniform 
rotation,  97. 

rotation  round,  275. 
Principal  moments,  couple  of,  347. 
Principal  plane,  245. 
Projectile,  parabolic  path  of,  39. 
Pure  rolling,  friction  in,  234. 

Quickest  descent,  line  of,  36. 

Bange  of  a  projectile,  41. 
Rankine,  on  steam,  505. 
Rebound  from  a  plane,  69. 
Rectilinear  motion,  25,  147. 
in  resisting  medium,  219. 


Relative  motion,  6,  10. 
Resistance,  of  air,  48. 

does  not  affect  pendulum 
123. 

see  Friction. 
Resisting  medium,  motion  in,  219. 
Restitution,  forces  of,  66 

coefficient  of,  67. 
Reversible   transformations  in  heat, 

483. 
Richer,  observed  retardation  of  pen- 

dulum,  104. 
Rigid  body,  240,  258. 

equations  of  motion  of,  240. 

complete  motion  of,  329. 
Rodrigues,  on  screw  motion,  336. 

coordinates  of,  517. 
Rolling,  pure,  261. 
Rolling  friction :  eee  Couple  of. 
Rotation,  velocity  in,  226. 

acceleration  in,  327. 

of  a  rigid  body,  94. 

of  a  plane  lamina,  95. 

energy  of,  137. 

motion  of,  318. 

instantaneous  centre  of,  261. 
Rotations,  composition  of,  317,  321. 
Routh,   referred  to,   144,  307,    309, 
366,  391,  462,  468. 

on  conjugate  ellipsoid,  863. 

on   equsi   factors   of   harmonic 
determinant,  462. 


Salmon,  referred  to,  378. 
Schell,  referred  to,  279,  343. 
Screw,  axis  and  pitch  of,  333. 

of  resultant  twist,  337. 
Seconds  pendulum,  102. 

length  of,  123. 
Similar  mechanical  systems,  414. 
Small  oscillation  of  simple  pendulum, 

101,  445. 
Small  oscillations   in    general,    445, 

452. 
Source   and    condensor   in   Camot's 

cycle,  486. 
Space-axes,  330. 
Sphere  used  graphically  in  rotatioii, 

317. 
Stability  of  motion  of  small  osdUa- 

tions,  451. 
Statical  measure  of  force,  32. 
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Stress,  59,  275. 

on  ^ed  axis  in  uniform  rotation, 
97. 

arising  from  impulse,  275. 

in  yanable  rotation,  277. 

work  done  bj,  131. 

in  initial  umplanar  motion,  292. 

on  a  fixed  point,  867. 
Strings,  elastic,  155. 
Sun,  mass  of,  186. 

density  of,  187. 
Suspension,  centre  of,  142,  279. 

Tautochronism  of  cycloid,  115. 
Temperature,  absolute,  497. 
Tendency  of  rod  to  break,  302,  305. 
Terminal  velocity,  219,  226. 
Thermodynamics,  477. 
Thomson  and  Tait,  referred  to,  59, 

427, 429. 
Thomson,  theorem  of,  231,  349,  419. 

on  second  fundamental  principle 
in  thermodynamics,  485. 
Time  of  oscillation  of  pendulum,  101. 

affected  by  change  of  length,  103. 

by  change  of  place,  104. 

for  any  amplitude,  109. 
Top,  motion  of,  391,  393. 
Townsend,  referred  to,  137,  224. 
Trajectory  of  projectile,  40. 
Tnmslation,  motion  of,  2,  254. 
Twist,  defined,  333. 

composition  of,  334. 
Twisting  friction,  311. 


Uniplanar  motion,  256. 

kinetics  of,  283. 
Units,  adopted,  2,  23,  54,  126,  154, 
477. 


Velocity,  in  focal  orbit,  177. 

terminal,  219. 

components  of,  in  rotation,  325. 

linear,  3. 

mean,  4. 

angular,  19,  94. 

relative,  9. 

Newton's  notation  for,  9. 

areal,  21. 

due  to  height,  30,  40,  99. 

due  to  infiboite  distance,  168, 192. 
Velocities,  composition  of,  7,  257. 

of  rotation  compounded,  319. 
Vertical  circle,  motion  in,  99,  117. 

cycloid,  motion  in,  111. 
Vibrations^  87. 

directionB  of  harmonic,  465. 
Virial,  411. 

Virtual  velocities,  127,  228,  403,  413. 
Vit  viva,  defined,  78. 

affected  by  collision,  74,  79,  236. 
Vit    viva,    compared    with    kinetic 
energy,  133. 

of  any  system,  138. 

equation  of,  232,  285,  346. 

Walton,  82. 

Watt's  governor,  116. 

horse-power,  126. 
Weight,  loss  of,  due  to  Earth's  rota- 
tion, 92. 
Whitworth,  on  action  of  catapult,  1 87 . 
WoUtenholme,  83. 
Work,  59. 

principle  of,  99. 

measure  (tf,  125. 

done  by  a  stress,  131. 

done  by  a  couple,  132. 

done  by  an  impulse,  140. 
Wrenches,  405,  406. 
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